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Report  Nat.  Bins.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work- 
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Fig.  58.  Pimo  coiled  basket-bowl. 


Fig.  59.  Pimo  coiled  basket-bowl. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 
(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  60.  Coiled  basket  bo^l  of  the  Fimos,  *  uilt  on  yucca  fiber  and  sewed  with  rhns 
or  willow.  The  ornamentation  is  in  red  paint  and  splints  dyed  black. 
The  border  is  back  and  forward  sewing  to  imitate  a  braid.  The  method 
of  administration  is  quite  apparent  in  the  specimen.  The  border  stitches 
have  an  excursion  varying  from  2  to  4  of  the  regular  stitches  of  the  last 
coil  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  Depth,  3  inches.  Collected  in  Arizona,  by 
Dr.  E.  Palmer.    Museum  number,  76038. 
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PLATE  XXXII. 


(Mason.    Basket-work.)  ' 

Fig.  58.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  the  Pimaa,  made  up  on  a  foundation  of  yucca,  the  sew- 
ing done  with  splints  of  willow  or  pine.    The  rade  character  of  the  orna- 
ment is  worthy  of  notice.    Depth,  4  inches.    Collected  by  Dr.  Edward  j 
Palmer,  in  Arizona.    Museum  number,  5548. 

Fig.  59.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  the  Pimas,  similar  in  structure  to  58.    The  grecque  i 
ornament  4s  wrought  in  with  tolerable  symmetry.    The  border  has  the  | 
braided  appearance  before  mentioned,  given  by  forward  and  backward  \ 
sewing  along  the  border  with  a  single  splint.    In  this  instance  the  stitch 
passes  backward  three  stitches  of  the  sewing  each  time.    This  is  truly 
the  most  ingenious  and  eflfective  work  of  the  kind  yet  seen.    Collected  by  , 
Mtb.  Georgia  Stout,  Pima  Agency,  Arizona.    Museum  number,  27837. 
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Fig.  60.  Pimo  coiled  basket-bowl. 
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PLATE  XXXIV. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Pig.  61.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  Pimos.  Made  on  yucca  with  splint  sewing  similar  to 
those  just  described.  The  ornament  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  beginner, 
but  the  pattern  is  both  regular  and  unique,  all  the  parts  being  in  threes 
and  the  two  sides  of  each  pattern  quite  symmetrical.  Border  of  backward 
and  forward  sewing,  quite  uniform  in  appearance,  but  done  regardless  of 
the  number  of  body  stitches  beneath.  Width,  8  inches ;  depth,  3i  inches. 
Collected  in  Arizona,  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  in  1884.  Museum  number. 
76039. 
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PLATE  XXXIII. 

I 

(MaHon.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  60.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  tbe  Piiuos,  built  on  yucca  fiber  and  sewed  with  rbus 
or  willow.  Tbe  ornamentation  is  in  red  paint  and  splints  dyed  black. 
The  border  is  back  and  forward  sewing  to  imitate  a  braid.  The  method 
of  administration  is  quite  apparent  in  the  specimen.  The  border  stitches 
have  an  excursion  varying  from  2  to  4  of  the  regular  stitches  of  the  last 
coil  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  Depth,  3  inches.  Collected  in  Arizona,  by 
Dr.  E.  Palmer.    Museum  number,  76038. 
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Report  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work. 


PLATE  XXXIV. 
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Fig.  61.  Pimo  coiled  basket-bowl. 
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PLATE  XXXV. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  62.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  Pimos,  flat-bottomed.  The  ornament  consists  of  four 
similar  patterns,  based  on  foar  elongated  right-angled  triangles.  Each  of 
the  other  lines  of  the  pattern  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
this  triangle  as  the  textare  will  permit.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
design  was  studied  out  beforehand.  Width,  12^  inches;  height,  5  inches. 
Collected  in  Arizona,  in  1884,  by  Dr.  £.  Palmer.    Museum  number,  76040. 


PLATE  XXXIV. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  01.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  Pimos.  Made  on  yucca  with  splint  sewing  similar  to 
those  just  described.  The  ornament  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  beginner, 
but  the  pattern  is  both  regular  and  unique,  ail  the  parts  being  in  threes 
and  the  two  sides  of  each  pattern  quite  symmetrical.  Border  of  backward 
and  forward  sewing,  quite  uniform  in  appearance,  but  done  regardless  ol 
the  number  of  body  stitches  beneath.  Width,  8  inches ;  depth,  2i  inches. 
Collected  in  Arizona,  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  in  1H84.  Museum  number, 
76039. 
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Fig.  62.  Pimo  coiled  basket-bowl. 
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PLATE  XXXVI. 
(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  63.  Large  basket  bowl  of  Pimos.  The  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  in  those 
just  mentioned,  but  the  use  of  the  continuous  fret  in  ornamentation  is 
remarkable,  as  exhibiting  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  fret  may  have 
arisen  in  basketry.  The  border  is  a  false  braid  formed  by  a  single  splint 
and  resembles  an  elongated  guilloche.  Width,  18f ;  depth,  5^.  Collected 
in  Arizona,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  in  1874.     Museum  number,  76041. 
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PLATE   XXXV. 

(Mason.    Basket- work.) 

Fig.  02.  Coiled  basket  bowl  of  Pi,„08,  flat-bottomed.    The  ornament  consist,  of  lb„r 
,  similar  patterns,  based  on  four  elongated  right-angled  trianglel     Each  of 

,  the  other  lines  of  the  pattern  is  as  nearly  parallel  to  one  of  the  side,  ."f 

this  tnangle  as  the  texture  will  permit.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  ho" 
de   gn  was  studied  out  beforehand.     Width,  12^  inches;  height.  5  I^che 
Collected  ,„  Arizona,  in  1884,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer.     Museum  number.  7rm7' 
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Fig.  6*.?.  Pimo  coiled  baslcet-bowl, 


PLATE  XXXVn. 

(Maaon.    Basketrwork.) 

Fig.  64.  Small  twined  granary  of  straw,  made  by  Pimos.  Made  of  wheat-straw  in 
a  coil  sewed  with  bands  of  wiUow-bark.  The  very  noticeable  feature 
about  this  specimen  is  that  only  in  a  few  cases  do  the  stitches  of  the  coils 
interlock.  Diameter,  20  inches ;  height,  12  inches.  Collected  in  Arizona, 
by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  in  1884. 

Fig.  65.  One  square  inch  of  64,  showing  the  coiled  straws  and  the  method  of  sewing. 
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PLATE  XXXVI.* 


(Mason.    Basket-work.) 


Fio.  63.  Large  basket  bowl  of  Pimos.  The  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  in  those 
just  mentioned,  but  the  use  of  the  continuous  fret  in  ornamentation  is 
remarkable,  as  exhibiting;  the  easy  manner  in  which  the  fret  may  have 
arisen  in  basketry.  The  border  is  a  false  braid  formed  by  a  single  splint 
and  resembles  an  elongated  guilloche.  Width,  18f ;  depth,  5^.  Collected 
in  Arizona,  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  in  1874,    Museum  number,  76041. 
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Report  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work 
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Fig.  64.  Pimo  coiled  granary  of  straw  and  bark. 
Fig.  65.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  64. 


PLATE  XXXVIII. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

PXO.  66.  Twined  Jar-s^aped  basket  of  t.e  Mo.a«  ^^;^^%^,^:^lZ''C^'- 
and  the  pottery  form,  -^.^/^  ,^;;^,:i^^^^^^^  warp  twigs; 

ketry.    At  the  center  of  the  ^"""""^^^y^     ^^  ^^^^^-^.^^  alternate.    This 
the  next  ronnd  the  ^-^f^^^/^  ^J^^^^  Then  suc- 

for  10  rows;  on  the  fifth  is  an  exterior  xwin    g  twining  over  two 

ceed  6  rows  of  twining  on  each  twig,  then  4  ™^«  «J  ^J'J    «^^^  „^  ,^. 
twigs  then  9row^  of  single  t.^^^^^^^^ 

r^^r  "o^novirr  Ur  potion  and  ^l^J-^^J^lt^i^ 
twining.    The  fastening  off  is  mere  whipping.    CoUectea  in  v 
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PLATE  XXXVII. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 
KK.  64.  small  twined  granary  of  stra.,  u.ade  by  Piu.o.    Made  of  -b.at.t- ^^    | 


^i^toa  ]tadi^of  Arizona  devote  most  K 
of  their  spare  time  to  gambling.    The  devi- 
ces used  are  not  so  varied  as  we  see  in  civi- 
lization, for  they  have  but  one  game,  com- 
S2d  o  four  billets  of  >.ood.    This  is  called 
d-say."     and     is    spelled    «Qumce' 
meaning   "fifteen."'     So  t'^^'^.f "»«  ;"^^; 
^  Bport  to  them  that  they  will  sit  hour  after 
^hour,    during   the  hottest    summer   d^ 
with  heads  uncovered,  gambling  the  very 
clothes  they  have  on. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  exactly 

.fifteen.    The  players  sit  on  the  ground  in  a 

—      ^circle.     Beside  them  each  dig  several  little 

/?  holes  in  which  he  keeps  tally^of  his^ts 

..-^^by  putting  in  pebbles.    /^^ -7  {  %^ 
.     One  begins  the  gai«y  «&king  the  four 

t  sticks,  bunching  them  together,  a"  ^ «;«"2 
one  way,  and  batting  them  against  a  flat 
rol  held  in  the  loft  hand,  which  scatters 
the  sticks  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

The  biUeta  are  nearly  eight  inches  long, 

and  are  carefully  made  from  Arrow-wood 

The  backs  are  rounded  and  painted  red,  the 

faces  flat,  unpainted,  and  with  native  nu- 

\  merals either burntinor  carved  andpainted, 

the  surface  being  nicely  smoothed. 
\     The  iK>ints  are  made  as  follows:    When 

which  case  he  would  be  °a^^®^  ^\   ^    i^ 
desired  number,  and  ^^^^^  have  to  begm 

anew  when  his  turn  --f  ^^^^  J^^ret 

two  pieces  face  up,  it  counts  but  two, 

up,  «>unts  three;  all  four  facing  up,  is  hve. 


Fig.  A.    (4-6-U-15) 


Fia.  16. 


(Ind.  Toteni.^ 

-*-r^u::"rmrt"sJith: 

*^«  ^'Tould  one  Tet  H  be  begins  again 
game.    Should  one  8         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^ 

irr^rbeingnowaytomakeone 

^Sri6  Cre-ni  the   Indian  dice   or 
I     Fig.  1*'' JX  ,    ars  the  same  numerals  as 

I  ih,  t»»  in  the  illu.tt.t.o»,  J»«__  -^^ 


~y 


The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona  devote  most 
of  their  spare  time  to  gambling.  The  devi- 
ces used  are  not  so  varied  as  we  see  in  civi- 
lization, for  they  have  but  one  game,  com- 
posed of  four  billets  of  wood.  This  is  called 
"Keen-say,"  and  is  spelled  "Quince," 
meaning  "fifteen."^  So  fascinating  is  the 
I  sport  to  them  that  they  vnll  sit  hour  after 
hour,  during  the  hottest  summer  days 
with  heads  uncovered,  gambling  the  very 
[clothes  they  have  on. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  get  exactly 
I  fifteen.    The  players  sit  on  the  ground  in  a 
[circle.     Beside  them  each  dig  several  little 
loles  in  which  he  keeps  tally^of  his  Points 
putting  in  pebbles.^^^^^:^— 7  ^YO 
3ne  begins  the  gaife  by  taking  the  four 
I  sticks,  bunching  them  together,  all  facing 
one  way,  and   batting  them  against  aflat 
rock  held  in  the  loft  hand,  which  scatters 
the  sticks  in  the  middle  of  the  circle. 

The  billets  are  nearly  eight  inches  long, 
and  are  carefully  made  from  Arrow-wood. 
The  backs  are  rounded  and  painted  red;  the 
faces  flat,  unpainted,  and  with  native  nu- 
merals either  burnt  in  or  carved  and  painted, 
the  surface  being  nicely  smoothed. 

The  noints  are  made  as  follows:  When 
thrown  down,  if  but  one  faces  up,  it  counts 
the  number  of  points  designated  on  the  face, 
either  4, 6, 14  or  15,  as  shown  in  above  out- 
i  lines.  Should  it  be  15,  the  thrower  wins  the 
game,  unless  he  has  already  some  pomts,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  carried  beyond  the 
desired  number,  and  would  have  to  begin 
anew  when  his  turn  came  again.  Should 
two  pieces  face  up,  it  counts  but  two;  three 
up,  counts  three;  all  four  facing  up,  is  hve; 


Fig.  A.    (4-ft-U-15)  ^,J}^2in,) 

all  four  faces  down,  counts  10.  The  one 
who  gets  iust  15,  no  more  nor  less,  wins  the 
game.  Should  one  get  14,  he  begins  again 
at  his  next  turn,  for  he  could  not  possibly 
make  15,  there  being  no  way  to  make  one 
point  to  add  to  the  14. 

Fig  16,  represents  the  Indian  dice  or 
Totem,  which  bears  the  same  numerals  as 
the  above  game.  The  character  shown  on 
the  face  in  the  illustration,  is  six. 


PIMA   INDIAN    RESERVATION,  ARIZONA-BASKETS  DECORATED   WITH  THE   FRET 
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THE    HICr.EST    BASKET    EVER    MADE    BY   AN    INDIAN    SQUAW. 

From  a  Photo,  hy  F.  L.  Clarke,  San  Francisco. 


held  together  by 

The  flat  bottom  t;^^  photo- 
graph will  repay  a 
little  more  atten- 
tion, for  it  gives  a 
pretty  glimpse  of 
and  was  made  to  jan  Indian  family  at  home.    In  order  to  convey 


serve  the  pur- 
pose   of    the 


The  squaws  of  the  North  American  Indians 
are  noted  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
manufacture  baskets  with  various  materials, 
suitable    for    almost    any    purpose,    always 

strong  and  pretty  strips  of  tough  willow  bark. 
to  look  at.     The  of  this  basket  was   made  first,  upon  which 
jlndians   on    thcfthe  ingenious  squaw  then  sat  and  built  up 
Pacific  Coast  are  the  walls  with  the  coils  of  rope  and  strips 
ityenerally  con-  of  bark.    It  is  exceedingly  strong  and  durable, 
sidered  the  most 
skilful  in  the  art 
(of   basket-weav- 

ing,  andwe  give  ^  household  "gra- 

here  a  photo- 
graph of  the  big- 
gest basket  ever 

made  by  one  of 

these    women. 

It  is   called   the  i.and    the    insfde 

**PeeraVassom,"' diameter  at  the| 

and  was  made  by    bottom     of    the 

a  squaw   of  the  jbasket  is  4ft.  Sin. 

Pima  tribe,  living  I  lit  weighs  751b., 

at  Phoenix,  Ari-!and   will   hold! 

zona.    It  is  made  j  eight  bushels  of 

of  rope,  or  cyhn-  ^g^ain. 
i  drical   bands   of 
I  wheat-  straw, 

about  an  inch  in 

diameter.      The 

coils  of  rope  are 


a  better  idea  of  the  size  of  the  basket  the 
husband  of  this  happy  family  kindly  got  into 
it.     It  will  be  noticed  that  he  left  his  bow 
nary"  or  larder,  f  . 

in  which  all  the  ^"^  arrows  outside  whilst  he  did  so.     He  is 
corn    or    food-i  P^^^^^^y  "^^  unaware  that  he  is  a  handsome 
stuffs    are   kept.   ^yP^   ^^  ^^^  ^^'"^'  ^^^   ^^^   ^^^   taken 
;It   is   4ft.    high^P^i^s   to 


some 
bedeck    himself    with    ornaments. 


\ 


Flff.  8. 

I  ^t^^RYTNG-PRAME,  WITH  HEAD-BAND  AND  RMTTW/i 

I  COASTS.  ™"  ""^^  «-K.SiV'2'«?JS?S? 


Contiguous  to  the  Mohaves,  and  belonging  to  the  same  Yuman  stock, 
are  the  Pimas.  (By  some  writers  the  Pimas  are  relegated  to  a  separate 
stock.)  Their  arts  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Mohaves.  In  the  example 
of  carry  in  g-basket  figured  four  rude  sticks  form  the  uprights.  The 
netting  is  formed  by  a  continuous  coil  of  yucca-fiber  thread  caught  into 
the  coil  beneath  it.  When  this  material  is  pressed  flat  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance given  by  the  drawing  (Fig.  h).  The  head-band  and  the  staflF 
(which  also  serves  to  support  the  carrying-basket  when  the  porter  is 
resting)  complete  the  outfit.    The  form  of  stitch  here  seen  looks  like 


tlie  boundary  between  the 
hard  coil  of  the  California 
and  interior  basketry  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  more  elab- 
orate net- work  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  From  the 
same  region  Dr.  Palmer  has 
collected  three  specimens  of 
a  still  more  elaborate  device 
for  carrying.  It  consists  of 
a  frame- work  of  four  sticks, 
two  of  which  project  down- 
ward for  legs.  These  sticks 
are  attached  to  a  hoop,  which 
holds  them  in  place  above, 
but  they  extend  some  dis- 
tance above  the  hoop,  like 
standards  on  a  wagon,  to 
hold  a  top  load  of  all  sorts 
of  light  material.  There  is  a 
pad  of  cane  fabric  attached 
to  the  portion  of  the  appara- 
tus next  to  the  back,  and  a 
broad  head-band  also,  which 
can  be  used  on  occasion  (Fig. 
9).  The  net-work  of  these 
baskets    is    very    delicately 

wrought.  In  reality  the  coarse  yucca  thread  is  coiled,  as  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, but  all  sorts  of  straight  or  zigzag  bands  are  produced  by  making 
a  whole  turn  in  the  thread  before  passing  downward  through  the  next 
stitch  of  the  underlying  coil.  This  work  is  done  with  a  needle  aiid 
thread,  as  one  may  see  the  carrying  nets  and  bags  made  in  Central 

America  or  the  snow-shoes  furnished  with  sinew  among  the  Eskimos. 
The  latter  use  a  double-pointed  needle,  with  the  thread  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle, but  the  natives  of  Central  America  and  Mexico  employ  a  needle 
of  wood  or  bone  about  4  inches  long  and  one-tenth  inch  in  thickness. 
Around  the  uprights  of  this  specimen  are  ropes  for  lashing  on  the  load, 
and  a  staff,  with  a  crutch  at  top,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  cane 
and  a  rest. 


Pig.  9. 
Carrying  outfit. 

(Cat.  No.  76033,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Pima  Indians,  California.     Collected  by 

Edward  Palmer. 


Fig.  10. 
Carrying-gourd. 


(Cat.  No.  76047,  U.  S.  N.  M. 
Color  lo  Kiver,  Arizona. 
Edward  Palmer.) 


Pima  Indians. 
Collected    by 


In  a  former  paragraph  allusion  was  made  to  the  correlation  of  primi- 
tive agriculture  with  transportation.  At  the  borders  of  Mexico  gourds 
raised  by  rude  processes  begin  to  appear  as  vessels.  In  the  example 
here  figured  a  long  gourd,  holding  a  gallon  or  more,  is  inclosed  in  a 
net-work  of  yucca  twine,  laid  on  in  coils,  with  half  hitches  above,  and 
with  the  standard  open  net- work  below  (Fig.  10).  A  bandolier  of  com- 
mon rag  furnishes  the  carrying  strap.  This  specimen  was  collected 
from  the  Pimas  by  Dr.  Palmer. 
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PIMA    BASKETS 


Plates  illustratii^  over  50  deaigns 
of  Pima  BaskeU>  "Frank  Ruasell,  The  Pima 
Indians.  Plates  XHl  -  XXTT,  26th  Ann.. Re] 
Aner.  Bureau  Ethnol . ,  1904c6 
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PIMA  BASKETRY 


Prank  Russtll,  The  Pima  Indians,  56th 
Ann.  Rept.  Biirtau  Sthn.  (for  1904-1905) 
pp.  131-146,  Plates  XXII-XXXIII.  1908. 

Figure  illustrating  use  of  basket 


while  grinding  wheat  on  metate, 


■  r  irnwi  I  m* — 


Ibid,  p.  109. 
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PIMA  BA3KKTH1C 


uYank  auasell,  'fhe  Pima  Indians.  '46th 


1904- 


1908 


Pigurt  illustrating  W9   of  basket 
whils  grinding  wheat  on  metate. 
Ibid,  p.  109, 
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tk)n8  may  be  established  by  comparing  bouil- 
lon thus  provided  with  varying  amou/ts  of 
soijk  with  equivalent  portions  of  bouiflon,  to 
which  varying  amounts  of  standard/acid  had 
been  \dded.  / 

Instead  of  employing  ammonifying  bacteria 
for  estiiAating  the  acid  present  i;i  soil  samples, 
nitrogen-ftxing  species  of  tj^e  Azotohacter 
group  couM  be  used.  It  is  /'well  known  that 
AzotobacterSnW.  grow  by  preference  in  neutral 
or  slightly  alkaline  media;  hence,  mannite 
solutions  could\e  made^ip  and  portions  of  it 
treated  with  va^ing  amounts  of  soil  as  de- 
scribed above.  bSX^t  sterilization  and  cool- 
ing, the  several  n^Btions  could  be  inoculated 
from  some  pure^uHure  of  Azotohacter.  At 
the  end  of  a  given  leij^th  of  time,  the  total 
nitrogen  pre^nt  could  Be  determined  and  the 
amounts  fixed  used  as  aVuide  in  measuring 
the  retarding  effect  of  the  J^id  present  in  the 
soil  sample.  In  the  same  way,  nitrifying  or 
other  b&cteria  could  be  utilizecL  f or  the  quanti- 
tative estimation  of  soil  acidrtr.  It  is  ex- 
peoxed  that  the  data  accumulated  by  us  will 
M/tvailable  for  publication  at  ar\early  date. 

//  Jacob  G.NLipman 

Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AN   INTERESTING   OLD   WEAVING   TEOHNIC 

On  a  recent  expedition  of  the  American 
Museum  to  the  Pima-speaking  tribes  of 
southern  Arizona  there  was  found  the  rem- 
nant of  an  old  technic  in  basket-work  which 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this 
people. 

It  is  a  crude  wrapping  of  a  pliable  binding 
element  over  stiff  slats  which  are  arranged  in 
parallels — a  wrapped  weaving  and  found  with 
three  variations. 

It  appears  on  a  few  old  house  doors,  shelves, 
cradles  and  cages  in  the  out-of-the-way  vil- 
lages where  the  people  have  still  preserved  the 
early  mode  of  construction  and  it  seems  the 
simplest  way  of  uniting  stiff  slat-like  strips 
by  means  of  a  soft  pliable  binding  element. 

This  binding  element  was  formerly  of 
thong  or  native  string — ^both  occasionally  met 
with  now — ^but  more  recently  it  is  of  White 


man's  rope,  strips  of  cloth  or  even  wire.  The 
slats  are  generally  the  smooth,  light  ribs  of 
the  giant  cactus  Saguara.  These  are  placed 
in  a  parallel  series,  while  in  the  simplest 
forms  of  wrapping  the  binding  element  passes 
forward  over  two  slats  on  the  outside,  back- 
ward over  one  on  the  inside  and  then  repeats 
the  process,  thus  forming  a  simple  wrapped 
weaving.  When  greater  strength  is  needed  an 
extra  slat  is  placed  perpendicularly  across  the 
parallel  series  and  bound  to  them  by  each 
wrap  of  the  binding  element,  which  in  more 
frequent  varieties  gives  an  extra  turn  about 
each  slat.  This  last  technic  is  known  as  lat- 
tice wrapped  weaving. 

The  possible  evolution  of  the  last  crude 
basket  technic  from  the  simple  process  of  the 
tying  of  twigs  and  fibers  in  their  latticed 
house  construction  is  interesting;  as  well  as 
a  similar  development  of  the  wrapped  weav- 
ing from  the  plain  bindings  on  one  type  of 
their  cradles. 

Indeed  the  thought  suggests  itself,  might  it 
not  be  possible  that  this  crude  wrapped  weav- 
ing, because  of  its  great  simplicity,  was  on^ 
of  the  earliest  to  develop,  especially  in  re- 
gions as  destitute  of  suitable  basket  material 
as  the  desert  country  of  the  Pima?  May  not 
this  technic  hold  a  place  with  the  others 
which  lay  claim  to  be  the  earliest  technics — 
plaiting,  with  its  over  and  under  passing 
strips;  wicker,  with  its  interlacing  twigs; 
wattling,  with  its  twining  elements? 

Lattice  wrapping  repeats  itself  among  the 
wild  tribes  in  a  number  of  the  Malaysian  Is- 
lands in  crude  traps  and  baskets,  and  on  the 
Lower  Congo  in  more  refined  basket  work. 
Could  its  distribution  through  the  desert  re- 
gion of  America  during  early  times  be  more 
closely  traced,  no  doubt,  we  would  find  it  a 
frequent  technic,  for  it  appears  as  far  south 
as  Mexico  in  the  wagon  box  of  the  old  ox- 
cart. A  close  surface  of  the  same  technic 
also  exists  to  the  north  among  the  Pomo,  the 
Nez  Perce,  the  Makah  and  on  some  of  the  old 
Salish  blankets. 

Mary  Lois  Kissell 
American  Museum, 

New  York 
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SOCIETIES  AND  ACADEMIES 

THE    HELMINTHOLOGICAL    SOCIETY    OP    WASHINGTON 

The  fifth  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  zoological  division  of 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service 
on  March  14,  1911,  Dr.  Stiles  acting  as  host  and 
Dr.  Bansom  as  chairman.  The  following  foreign 
corresponding  members  were  elected:  Raphael 
Blanchard,  Max  Braun,  Otto  Fuhrmann,  I.  Ijima, 
L.  A.  Jagerskiold,  S.  J.  Johnston,  Robert  T. 
Leiper,  Otto  von  Linstow,  Arthur  Looss,  Max 
Luehe,  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Francesco  Monticelli, 
L.  G.  Neumann,  George  H.  F.  Nuttall,  Corrado 
Parona,  Edoardo  Perroncito,  Theodor  Pintner, 
Alcide    Railliet,    Arthur    E.    Shipley    and    Fritz 

Zschokke.  \ 

Dr.  Garrison  gave  a  dummary  of  a  report  by 
Surgeon  C.  S.  Butler,  U.'\S.  Navy,  and  himself 
upon  the  parasites  found  ai  autopsy  upon  dogs, 
cats  and  rats  at  the  U.  S.  M^ical  School  during 
the  past  year.  Twelve  dogs,  ten  cats  and  ten 
rats  {Mus  deciimanus)  were  examined  with  the 
following  results:  \ 

Dogs— Filaria  (species  undetermhjied) ,  two  in- 
fections; Ascaris  canis,  five  infectioii?;  Trichuris 
depressmsculus,  one  infection;  Ancyldstoma  can- 
inum,  five  infections;  Tcenia  pisi for  mis,  three  in- 
fections; Dipylidvum  caninum,  six  infections. 

Oats — Ascaris  canis,  eight  infections;  Tasnia 
tenicBformis,  two  infections;  Dipylidium  canimm, 

six  infections.  \ 

Bats — Trypanosoma  lewisi,  one  infection;  Tri* 
chinella  spiralis,  one  infection;  Trichosoma  he- 
paticum,  four  infections;  Trichosoma  crassicauda, 
seven  infections  (two  bladders  not  examined); 
Heterakis  spumosa,  eight  infections;  Hymenolepis 
nana,  one  infection  (in  white  rat) ;  H.  diminuta, 
five  infections;  Cysiicercus  fasciolaris,  eight  in- 
fections. / 

In  addition,  the  examination  of  about  twenty 
cock-roaches  showed  infections  with  Amoeba  blattas 
and  numerous  ciliates  and  flagellates.     No  grega- 

rines  were  found. 

Dr.  Stiles  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
using  fresh  material  for  parasite  study  in  class 

work.  .^ 

The  secretary  read  a  short  note  by  Mr.  Crawley 
on  Trypanosoma  americanum.  This  parasite  has 
been  found  in  dried  smears  of  centrifuged  bovine 
blood.  This  is  of  interest,  since  the  trypanosome 
has  hitherto  been  f  oimd  only  in  bouillon  cultures 
of  the  blood.  The  morphology  of  the  organism 
as  found  in  the  fresh  blood  is  the  same  as  that  of 
specimens  appearing  in  culture  tubes. 


Mr.    Hall    presented    a    paper    entitled    ''The 
Limitations    of    Fecal   Examination    as    a   Means 
of   Determining   Existing   Parasitism   of   the   Di- 
gestive Tract."     Certain  writers  have  claimed  a 
relation  between  the  number  of  parasites  present 
in  any  host  and  the  number  of  eggs  in  a  given 
amount  of  faeces  from  that  host.     This  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  general  truth  with  wide  applica- 
tion.   Besides  the  element  of  chance  in  the  detec- 
tion of  eggs,  there  are  certain  conditions  which 
permit  of  parasitism  of  the  digestive  tract  with- 
out eggs  in   the  feces   to   indicate   it.      Some  of 
these  conditions  are:    (1)   Infections  with  nema- 
todes, usually  light,  where  only  males  are  present; 
(2)    recent  infections,  at  times  heavy,  in  which 
the  infecting  larvsB  of  any  species  have  not  yet 
reached  the  egg-producing  stage;  (3)  interruption 
of  egg-production,  as  by  breaking  of  strobila  in 
tapeworms,  or  cessation  of  egg-production,  as  in 
the   case  of  barren  nematodes;    (4)    irregularity 
of  passage  of  eggs  from  the  host,  due  to  purging, 
passage    of   mucus,    diarrhoea,   use   of   thymol   or 
alcohol,   etc.      Consecutive   and   careful   examina- 
tions of  the  fseces  of  a  given  animal  show  days 
when   eggs   of    various    kinds   are    abundant    and 
days  when  they  are  scarce  or  missing.    This  would 
be  particularly  true  ot  cestodes.     Negative  exam- 
inations must  be  considered  doubtful  and  must  be 
checked  at  intervals  if  infection  is  suspected. 

Dr.  Stiles  presented  a  paper  entitled  ''A  Com- 
parison of  New  England  and  Southern  Mills  with 
Reference  to  Natural  Advantages  and  the  Pres- 
ence of  Parasitic  Diseases." 


\ 


The  sixth  regular  meeting  of  the  society  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  zoological  division  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  on 
April  11,  1911,  Dr.  Stiles  acting  as  host  and 
Dr.  Garrison  as  chairman. 

The  following  American  corresponding  mem- 
bers were  elected:  F.  D.  Barker,  Cooper  Curtice, 
C.  A.  Kofoid,  E.  Linton,  W.  S.  Nickerson,  H.  S. 
Pratt,  Allen  J.  Smith,  L.  D.  Swingle,  A.  E.  Ver- 
rill,  H.  B.  Ward,  Creighton  Wellman,  D.  G.  Wil- 
lets  and  R.  T.  Young. 

Dr.  Stiles  presented  a  note  on  a  case  of  poison- 
ing by  the  Portuguese  man-of-war.  The  poison- 
ing had  been  attributed  to  the  fish  which  com- 
monly accompanies  this  coelenterate.  This  was  an 
error,  as  the  stings  were  due  to  the  jellyfish  itself. 
These  stings  were  very  painful  and  persisted  for 
some  time  in  spite  of  treatment.  The  subject  of 
poisoning  by  jellyfish  is  one  that  has  not  received 
adequate  study. 
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along  characteristic  profiles.  In  this  way,  at 
slight  expense  we  might  be  able  to  gain  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  the  climatology 
of  a  region.\  > 

vom  hann's  lehrb^h 
MetereologisIi  in  this  comitry  welcome  the 
completion  of  D*,  Julius  jg^n  Hann's  "  Lehr- 
buch  der  MeteorofiWie/\^ird  edition.^  This 
monumental  biblioAnAical  text-book  takes 
its  place  at  the  head  Xworks  on  meteorology. 
The  full  title  is :  "  ^rb||^  der  Meteorologie '' 
von  Dr.  Julius  ^  HanSjI^rofessor  an  der 
Universitat  Wi|jl.  Dritte  Ta^gr  Mitwirkung 
von  Professor,JDr.  Suring  (PotlS^)  umgear- 
beitete  Aufl^e.  Leipzig,  1915,  bhr.  Herm. 
Tauchnitz.  Pp.  xiv  +  847,  28  pi.,  4  tables, 
108  figs,  in  text.    Price  36  marks. 

Charles  F.  Brooks 
Oftice  or  Farm  Management, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SPECIAL  ABTICLE8 

A  CULTURE  difference  BETWEEN  THE   PIMA  AND 

PAPAGO    INDIANS 

In  an  expedition  for  the  anthropological  de- 
partment of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  to  the  Southwest  in  the  winter  of 
1901-1911,  a  number  of  new  facts  were  ob- 
tained during  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
textile  arts  in  two  dozen  villages  of  the 
linguistically  related  Papago  and  Pima  tribes, 
which  soon  will  be  fully  treated  in  a  forth- 
coming publication  of  the  American  Museum. 

All  who  had  previously  gone  among  these 
tribes  reported  that  the  coiled  basketry  bearing 
the  conventional  black  designs  is  the  same  in 
the  two  tribes.  The  existence  of  a  marked 
difference  had  eluded  former  students,  but  was 
disclosed  by  an  intensive  study  of  their  textile 
arts.  The  identity  of  Pima  and  Papago  bas- 
ketry was  a  natural  inference,  as  there  is  con- 
stant trading  between  them,  and  in  many  of 
the  Papago  huts  are  to  be  found,  along  with 
their  own  coiled  baskets,  those  of  the  Pima, 
obtained  by  exchange  for  other  articles  made 
exclusively  by  the  Papago. 

TEeview  by  Professor  E.  deC.  Ward,  Science, 
November  27,  1904,  pp.  785-86. 


The  discovery  of  a  distinct  Papago  coiled 
ware  is  a  vital  point,  since  it  gives  an  indi- 
viduality, a  distinct  place,  to  Papago  coiled 
basketry,  setting  it  apart  from  coiled  ware  of 
other  tribes.  The  distinguishing  features 
when  compared  with  Pima  baskets,  appear  in 
shape,  in  substantialness  of  build,  and  in  de- 
sign :  for  the  base  of  these  old  bowls  and  trays 
is  flat  and  broad,  in  contrast  to  the  narrow 
base  of  the  Pima;  the  walls  are  thick,  firm, 
and  in  strong  spherical  curves,  in  opposition 
to  the  thin,  pliable  walls  in  more  subtle,  deli- 
cate curves  of  the  Pima;  the  designs  reversed 
and  on  a  horizontal  and  vertical  plan,  con- 
trary to  the  active,  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
Pima.  I  learn  from  Dr.  Fewkes,  who  has 
made  an  extensive  archeological  study  of  the 
region,  that  this  cultural  differentiation  may 
be  regarded  as  an  important  discovery  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  correlating  archeo- 
logical data  from  the  prehistoric  people  of  the 
same  area. 

The  expedition  was  fortunate  in  securing 
some  very  interesting  material,  among  which 
was  an  old  Pima  sleeping  mat,  which  long  ago 
ceased  to  be  made  for  lack  of  material,  since 
the  white  man  has  cut  off  the  water  supply 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  few  rivers  along 
which  the  rush,  Phragmitis  communis,  used 
to  grow.     There  was  also  obtained  a  Papago 
ceremonial   food   bowl,   used   only   when   the 
medicineman  goes  upon  religious  pilgrimages 
for  the  sacred  salt  found  below  the  Mexican 
boundary.     On  these  journeys  his  food  con- 
sists  of  pinole,  eaten  from  this  water-tight 
basket-bowl,  out  of  which  he  also  drinks.    An- 
other even  greater  acquisition  was  six  Papago 
medicine  baskets  enclosing  the  magic  acces- 
sories for  curing  the  sick  and  also  for  con- 
trolling the  weather:  two  of  these  were  rain 
baskets,   one  contained  medicine  for  healing 
rheumatism  and  the  diseases  of  old  age,  an- 
other  a  remedy  for  fever,  still   another  for 
keeping  off  the  Apache,  whom  they  very  much 
feared,  and  the  sixth  a  white  powder  given  to 
infants  and  their  parents  to  secure  protection 
during  life  from  evil  spirits. 
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Fig.  113. — Ute  burial  ground.     Photograph  by  Miss  Densmore. 
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Fig.  114.— Man  weaving  net  for  trapping  rabbits. 
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danced.  Someone  washed  his  wounds  and  all  the  warriors  sang. 
The  same  songs  were  used  if  a  man  had  been  killed  and  his  body 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  circle."     Several  of  these  songs  were 


H 
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Fig.  115.— Woman  with  baskets  for  gathering  berries. 
Photograph  by  Miss  Densmore. 

recorded,  together  with  scout  songs  and  those  connected  with  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy. 

A  burial  ground  in  recent  use  was  visited.  On  the  burial  places 
were  scattered  the  bones  of  horses  and  dogs  slain  at  the  death  of 
their  owners  (fig.  113).    Household  utensils  had  been  placed  on  many 
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(Fig.  195.)    Roasting  Tray  Of  the  Pi-Utea.    National 
Museum  Exhibit. 
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(Fig.  196.)    Roasting  Tray  of  the  Gros  Ventres.    Na- 
tional Museum  Exhibit. 
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The  same  plan  of  wattling  is  found 
in  the  roasting  trays  of  the  Pi-Utes  and 
other  Southwest  tribes;  the  tray  is  made 
of  wattled  osiers,  and  is  used  in  cook- 
ing grass  seeds,  grasshoppers,  crickets, 
and  various  kinds  of  larvae.  The  mode 
of  using  the  tray  is  to  put  live  coals 
along  with  grass  seeds  and  insects  into 
the  tray  and  shake  them  up  together. 
The  osier  wands  are  gathered  together 
in  a  bunch  to  form  the  handle:  the  tray 
is  also  used  in  fanning  grass  seeds  to 
remove  the  chaff.  The  acorn  harvest 
and  the  grasshopper  harvest  are  the  two 
principal  seasons  of  plenty  and  provis- 
ion with  some  tribes  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians. 


•  » 


i 


\ 


V    ^   I  U  T  E  3 


BASKETBY  (Illus.  of  pyrifora  water  ▼•ssel;  Unfinished 

bottle,  showitie  spiral  ribs). 

W.H.Holmes;  6th  Axm.Bept.Bur.Eth.   for  1884-85: 


p.  198.   fig. 288;     8^295,  f4.205. 


1888. 


f  tt-JB>»--TtJ^"'^^^'^^ 


,.^«»««<«MMMNHWii 


'#5>N£- 


PAH      U  T  AH  S 


described 


(IUu».  PI.  41; 


Svbank,  and 


P«ifio  R.  B.  R.pt..,  ToX.  in  d  CW.  8).  J..91. 


18S6 


BASKETS 


PIUTE 


Leonard,  in  his  Narrative,  states  that  the  female  Indians 


tranded 


mad' 


"call  themselves  Shoshocoes** 

—Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,  166,  1904  (repr.  from 
original  of  183-9). 
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facing  same  page,  1851. 
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BASKETS 


^<j"u«J^  >V-f>-ey 


east 


I  August  15,  190 
of  lake  [Mono]. 


Brush 


partly  roofed  over  with  cloth. 

I  bou^t  a  dozen  basket  a  fr<»  them,  mostly  old,  and 
incli;dii^  2  old  flat  bottoaed  waterbottles,  1  large  and  1  small* 
Bie  waterbottles  they  call  o-ja«ha  or  o«Ba«a3a>:    the  Inroad  snow- 
shoe  like  winnowii^,  iMMkets,  taHPa:  the  piiabni  nut  Bpoom,  che»go: 
the  maak  bowl  che«da  or  opa-oheHJa  (opo  or  opa, ■  basket).        p. 71. 


PinBte 


Piigpo: 


—  that  is,  they  have  no  acorns  and  use  pinbn 


mats  as  staple  food.  This  is  important  in  connection)  with  their 


baaketry* 


p.  72. 


—California  Journal  for  1901,   71-72.  Aug.  15,   1901. 
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BASKETS 


In  the  evening  of  August  20,  1901,  1  visited  the  Indiau 
camp  on  the  side  hill  above  Farringtoro" s  and  bought  a  few  bask< 
Among  others  they  have  an  open  work  ba^  shaped  basket  12-15  in 
deep  for  large  white  grtalis  which  cone  om  the  uttt  pine  ft 
at  intervals  of  several  3^arB  and  drop  to  the  grotmd* 
Mrs*  Farrlngtom  tells  me ^ejr  dig  a  trenelt  arciviil  tlitf 
tvee  a]9d  6011^0%  t]»«oili».^^  th»  di^ih^^^  j^^^ 

prize  th9i&i»r£odi* 

— C&lif*  JToumal  for  1901,  86,  Atig.  20,  1901% 
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BASKETRY  Af^ONG  THE  MONO  PAIUTES     ,1 ,  v 


By 


'^ 


/fV*  \  ^  ♦ 


i 


'    I    A 


U  C.  Hart  Merriam. 


b  '     Gr 


/  X 


The  extraordinary  development  and  perfection  of  the  art  of  bask 

part  of_the  finited  States^ as  regards  both  work- 


etryv^ 


manship  and  ornamentation^ has  been  long  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
remark.   We  marvel  that  uncultured  peoples  can  construct,  of  the 
rough  materials  within  their  reach,  such  models  of  mechanical  skill 


and  such  triumphs  of  decorative  art 


In  order  to  appreciate  the 


ingenuity  and  cleverness  shown  in  their  construction,  one  must  know 
their  uses  and  realize  the  wonderful  perfection  and  beauty  of  their 
adaptations;  te-4fee»e-t»e«-;  and  to  comprehend  the  seemingly  dispro- 
portionate development  of  the  artisti*  sense,  which  finds  expression 
in  symbolic* designs,  one  must  know  the  Indiem  himself--nust  take  into 
account  the  simplicity  of  his  thoughts  and  the  predominance  of  the 
supernatural  in  his  religion,  must  learn  to  understand  his  conceptions 
of  nature,  must  feel  his  emotions,  aspirations,  and  ideals,  and  appre- 
ciate  the  poetlyy  of  his  soul.   One  must  remember  also  that  baskets 

are  made  by  the  women  onljg — the  sex  characterised  by  the  greater 
patience  ana  the  greater  development  of  sentiment.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  women  weave  into  their  ^^Afoaskets  the  spirit  of  their 
lives,  their  hearts,  and  their  souls.  This  is  particularly  true  of 

baskets  made  to  be  burned  with  the  dead,  ui  at  the  aniversary  of  the 
death  of  a  husband,  child,  or  other  ioteii  one^-*^,-*^  ^^'^^^^'iV^^^^'tt^. 

Most  of  the  Indians  living  on  reservations,  or  within  reach  of 
missionaries  or  Government  schools,  have  boen  taught  to  despise  their 


,^ 


/ 


The  food  of  the  Mono  Paiutes  consists  mainly  of  the  rich  oily 
nuts  of  tho  pihon  o^*  nut  pine,  and  the  berries,  seeds  _and  rootsof 
various  plants.   But  the  pine  nut  is  the  staple  food^  It  is  to  the 
Paiute  what  Cbrn  is  to  tho  Pueblo  Indians,  and  the  acorn  to  the  Indians 
of  the  interior  and  coast  region  of  Gal  if  orn^ia^__  tV-^^/Che'staf  f  of 

ife~furnishing  the  principal  material  for  bread  and  soup 
tuBin  large  quantities  are  collected  and  stored  for  ^i'^^®^*^* 
times  the  cones  are  gathered  green^wftd  piled  in  heaps ^and  burned  until 
the  heat  causes  them  to  open  and  set  free  the  nuts.   When  the  nuts 
hi^ripen**  on  the  trees  they  are  jarred  out  by  blows  from  a  stick 
and  caught  in  spoon- shaped  baskets  held  under  the  cones  (fig.   )• 


In  au- 


Some- 


2./^ 


Fortunately  the  Mono  Paiutes,  who  live  in  the  ed^e  of  the  desert 
beyond  the  great  S  ierra,  an^ast^nTCal  if ornia,/have  in  the  main  es- 
caped, and  still  carry  on  the  art  of  basket  making  much  as  in  the 
olden  time.   Still,  even  in  their  remote  aomain  the  modern  influence 


is  beffinDlnfl  ibo  be 


)ginDi]!^ 

be  detected  in 
the  bottom  (fi 
basket. 


felt.   In  some  of  the  new  cooking  baskets  it  may 


ie^e s  i^^wJi i ch  is 


carried  down  over 


) — a  thing  I  have  never  seen  in  an  old  Paiute 


5 
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teriftr  of  the  earth,  whence  the/Paiutes  ori^nally  came,  anci/up  to 
the /sky,  the  fin/l  abode  of  th^  spirit; 


is^p».- 


4ffour  times,  dividing  the  psriglamrj 


which  may  be  oriented  with  reference  to  the  four  cardinal  points 
The  basket, which  is  a  very  old  one,  was  probably  used  in  funeral 


the  dead 


ly  tim( 


,  like  mcu^y  other 


In  another  ceremonial  basket  the  design  consists  of  two  horizon- 
tal zigzag  bands  of  black— the  lower  continuous,  the  upper  broken  by 
the  cu>'ious  marking  shown  in  figure  7,  which  may  be  intended  for  a 
double-headed  snake.   It  is  repeated,  reversed,  on  the  opposite  side. 


iood  to  f ina 


of  the  same  half  of  the  encircling  band,  the  other  half  terminating 
abruptly  at  both  ends  without  enlargement  or  mark  of  any  kind. 


5:^ 

is  said  to  be  symbolic  of  the;h»  belief  that  the  Paiutes  escaped  by  a 
small  hole  from  the  into*»ior  of  the  earth. 


^The  Pfeiiut^  liTir^  near  the  ^tnohM  ««w  do  most  of  theit*  oookirig 
in  flying  pans  and  tin  or  itron  pails  and  k«ttlea,Wt 
they^cook  oertain  thirds — partioularly  acorn  mush  and  pine-nut  soup — 
in  baskets » 


Near  the  northwest  oorner  of  Mono 


acorn  mush  for  a  band  of  about 


Lake  I  onco  watched  two  squairs 

t'vonty  Indians*      Tno  acorns  had  been  first  reduced  to  meal  by  ham- 

>^Uie 
merir^  with  stone  peatels  in  deeply  woi^n  moHar  pits  dt^  iwt  of^ysolid 

rock,  ana  had  been  sifteci  in  the  wirnicwiiig  baskets  by  an  adroit 

inotion  which  separates  the  fine  from  tiie  coarse — a  motion  the  noviae 

can  never  get.       It  was  t' en  'leached*  to  take  away  the  bitter  taste. 


'^fHe»  through 


hardly  more  than  a  quart, 


•.^^ 


4^J>^ 


*,^ 


OUvj^   «-4a»Jn.   -t-^A-At^ 


Resembling  the  cooking  baskets  in  form, but  always  small  and  of  a 
different  type  of  eoiled  weave,  are  the  individual  raush  and  soup 

10).   In  these,  the  surface,  botljinside  and  out,  is 
t  instead  of  currugated.   They  are  more  rigid  and  less 


ig>*«e 


s\T!imetrical  than  the  cooking  baskets  and  may  be  either  perfectly 
plain  or  ornamented  with  simple'*^^,  usually  in  red.  ^  In  con- 
struction and  appearance  they  differ  •«.  markedly  from  the  cooking  bas- 


kets 


gipinfift, 
them. 


►y  jua^'  bi 


in  function  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between 


n  Indian  woman. cooks  a 


mess  of  porridge  in  her  .  „ 

brews  a  draw^t .,  of  tea  in  her  teacup*,  iut  while  teacups  keep  their 
secrets,  basket  bowls  that  have  been  used  for  cooking  are  almost 
sure  to  bear  in  thoir  interiors  the  tell-tale  scars  of  the  hot  stones. 
Another  class,  in  construction  closely  related  to  the  soup  bowls, 
comprises  the  ribbed  trinket  baskets,  which  are  small  and  light,  with 


The 


ghtly  contracted  mouths  that  give  thorn  a  pleasing  form  (figt«!»e 


strands 


atjed  tihat 


?7tiolunin8. 


i«g-like  ribs  on  the  surface,  and^Separated  by  interspates  in  which 
the  horizontal  bars  are  broadly  exposed  .  The  ribs  on  the  outside 


Those 


are  opposite  the  interspaces  on  the  inside,  ana  vicft  versa, 
baskets  are  ornamented  with  bars,  bands,  lines  or  other  simple  d^fcigns 
in  the  black  root  of  the  brake-fern,  and  are  useu  as  sewing  baskets 
and  reeeptaeles  for  odds  and  ends. 


^the  cooking 


make 


others 


;tux 


^Sj^dL^butloI  widely  different  con 


These  a^of?iMly  divided  willow  st^^ds,  in  plaited  or  twined 
weave,  exceedingly  thin  and  light,  and  usually  ornamented  with  con- 
ventional designs  in  the  red  bark  of  the  willow. 

Th%3^en^l^i^U,  holding  from  a  pint  or  less  to  a  f ew^U^ 
and  are  used  .for  gathering  fruit,  berries,  ^ nuts  and  Uie  like.  «**J^ 


...:s:::sk, '~7^^'{-¥-^^  • '^ 


Some  of  the  Paiute  squaws  still  wear  basket  h5^ ,  1  ike  une/,ono 


shown  in  figure  13,  which  I  took  from  the  head  of  a  very  old  woman 


in  the  upper  part  of  Owens  Valley.  ^hio_o 


iii^  ooopoqI; 


»fl  a  aogon 


i  have  seen  much 


finer  ones  made  both  by  the  Paiutes  and  by  the  Washoes. 


1^  bwl" shaped  wi 


.^They  are 


used  as  drinking  cups  as  well  as  hats-an  obvious  convenience. 

The  burden  baskets  are  huge  cornucopias,  three  or  four  feet  deep, 


-8- 
and  a  foot  and^a  half  to  two  feet  in  diameter  (fig«i#  14).  Th^-may 

Tlioso  for  carrying  fuel,  roots  and 


^w^«.  "^5^r^»  I'noso  I  or  gras 

9B^r«(«€i  closel 


of  fine  materials,  and.more  or 


less  elaborateIy_ornairientecl%     Tho  eoai'ae  omaa 


OMv 


ka-wo-na 


4?fe«Si^"of  medium  v/eavefwo-na^ 

?*^^are  carried  on  the^  bagk  by  means  of  a  band  which 


passes  over  the  forhead. 
finely  woven 


the  best 


rival  the  cooking 
in  decoration.  Those 


le  aquaw)  when  gathering  seeds* holds  a 
under  the  edge  of  the  plant,  the  point 
resting  on  the  ground  ,  and  with  a  short  handled  paddle  (ch^-^y.fig. 
15)  beats  the  seeds  into  it.  The  padale  resembles  the  nut  spoon 
(jrad-da,  fig. 2),  but  the  body  is  smaller  and  nearly  flat  instead  of 
deeply  seooped. 

The  winnowing  baskets  are  of  several  tjrpes,  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put; 
baskets  in  grace,  symmetry,  and  sometimes 

used  for  shaking  off  the  dry  skins  of  the  larvae  from  the  lake 
are  stoopeahaped,  plain,  and  rather  coarse  (figw^  16);  those  for 
roasting  the  pine  nuts  and  pinole  seeds,  and  for  winnowing  acorn 
meal,  are  snow- shoe -sfiaped,  slightly  concave,  and  decorated  with 
elaborate  bands  (fig-aj««s  i7&18).   Those  for  winnowing  grain  and 
other  heavy  seeds  are  scooped  at  the  big  nnri^tn  hniri  g  (jiuuitlLii  uf 

in,  are  ornamented  by  one  or  more  bands  (  often  broad  and  made  up  of 
complicated J^3^),  and  in  size  are  tho  largest  of  all.   In  their 
.use  the  women  become  very  expert,  ana  it  is  interesting  to  watch  them. 
In  winnowing  they  shake  and  toss  the  grain  so  as  to  bring  the  impuri- 


-9- 


ities  to  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  cleverly  taking  advantage  of 


the  wind  to  carry  off  the  chaff. 


In  separating  the  fine 


--*  % 


^I  havo  seen  an  old  squaw  whOj having  taken  one  to  a  stream  to  fill, 
found  herself  unable  to  lift  it  in  position  without  help;  but  when 
assisted  walked  slowly  off  with  it  and  olimbed  the  hill  to  her  camp, 
perhaps  an  eighth  of  >a  mile  away. 

The  large  water  bottles  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  of itha 
broadly  spindle-sh^ed  type  shown  in  figure  20,  a  form  beautifully 


adapted  for  camp  uftdT 


OT*  bottom 


ill  LU  Ubs 


Uhe  uppoi',  whioh  i 


Vl^hen  resting  on  the  ground  the  mouth  is  thrown  upwtiFcl  bo  far  that 


%\ 


iwti  of  tho  "ho! 


10 

■  ouilR' 


lOUt 


tho  woi^ht  is  so  clelieatoly 
adjustedCth®  broad  raiaal«  piSiXaotinj  a»  a  fuloinira)  tkat  tho  slightost 


prMfture  on  tho  aoatli 


l«t  the 


water  floir  ou^-a  wott  oensrenlent  arrai^endiit  for  filling  other  re- 
ceptaolet,  and  also  for  drinking  wJien  ono  is  reclining  on  the  ^^ounu. 
On  the  deseH  eaat  of  Mon©  !iak«  I  have  aeen  a  baby  orawi  to  ono  of 
those  '  ottl«»,  take  the  mouth  in  it«  mouth, tilt  it  uown  and  cjrink  its 
f  ill,withait  touching  a  hand  to  the  bottle  and  without  spilling  any 


water 


^^an**"-* 


and  when  lei  ^^o  it  iraraediately  tips  back  to  its  former  po8ltion.-¥4*h- 


A  more  simple,  efficient,  and  ingenious  device  woula  be  hara  to 
find*       Other  forr»i«,  convenient  for  use  on  horsohaolotnd  for  other 


purposes,  are  shown  in  fig.  H^     ^^ 


^«*»*»«>*.-jtf*h**^* 


They  are 


of  relatively  STnall  sise,  rarely  holding  more  thtm  two  or  tl'ireo  gal- 
lomAll  Paiute  Water  bottlos  a^'o  woven  in  a  thin  sheet  of  diagonal 
i/yy^nod  weave,   of  fmoly  split,  willow  si. rands.     They  are  light, strong, 


^^ 


iT 


(// 


and  olastio  hut  will  not  hold  water  until  ooatea  with  the  rssin  or 
pltcli  of  the  plnon  pine  .which,  put  on  hot,  sinks  into  the  irinunorable 


interspaces  and 


bottles 


becomes  anchored  on  the  inside, rendering  the 


w&te' 


oven  in  tho  arid  atmosphere  of  the 


de se  H . yHh^k  are  pro¥ 


rltK~t#iini»irri  loops 


Yt^etable  f !!)«»,  fiftnly  fMf€n  in  on  one  tidt  to  wh^i  the  CM»ryi 


ropo  is  attftohed. 


point  of  attaohnent  is  jreieeted  with  refor- 


ince  to  Uis  ©enter  of  ^'Wity  irtien  the  bottJre  ii  full,  and  with  ref 


9\QG  also  to  tho  way 


In  the  spinale-shapOd 


^o  be  9 
bottles  thei  M^  woven  into  the  fiSailen  middle  part;   in  the  tall 
shaped  bottlw  Uiey  are  pla»d  alovo  t"        '  '  ' 


usually  tucke*  into  th^^Tjrush  a 


In  suirraor 


corner ^«f  the  wick iut> and 


^NiheltAis^-fi^oin?*^  direct  rays  of  the  sun.   \ 


^  •' ^ 


>/0 


V       *» 


■■■■■■■SSroa  water  bottles  ar.  g^^^*-' 
for  storing  and  MU-rying  grain  and  pinola  seea.  f-(f  ie,.^)  •      «-*■  — 


^raade  In  the  same  way 


,l?7uro;^U&^ 


beinds 


I  ino  s  • 


U  a  rule  the  bafk  is  ieft  on  tho  «tTrancl«  of 


tho  hoQy 


of  *'.ha  bottle 


and  -i*^  scraped  off  f-om  those  inT.enaea  for 

.  •     -Vnn-inT  tho' gQt-x'i^^"^'^''-^  on  a  rtjuaish  ground,  ^'wi:^! 
decoration,  Alewinji  i'^^«A**""-0'V 

11  ^■;c4o  r,f  a  1 1  n*«Ti«Mn«'   lino 3  of  black  and 

bands  the  aesign  usually  consists  of  aibo  r^.m^, 


white,  or  bl&ok  and  white  and  red. 


/U^^jjJ.^  ^    «--A 


Vj^/vJ[/V-.    -^^^^^XT 


^^iA^c^^^^^^^ 


^^>2>fv^ ''I'^^^otwff 


^^ife^^V'^^  SLjo:^:^  (^-o^,JjUL^^  Z^juJlw^o^l  ^iAwx^  (i.:^;^ 


^^^-A-^ #-Arvi<*.-«A^.-sJ^       k>A.>.^....^ 


JlN><.^--^---eX^<-^  >(L  3U>u^.Ofroo^ 


^ 


K<-X>-|s;A>-*iXjU?  .  .UwJ^JJV*^lJb 


cL^^,^SL^  W...-..JU  .cufiLo^  A^ouXl  ^^^''^^^^^  e..-o.^J^  '?a:akU.  ,  ft-^i*<*- 


iS_,JtLp  "^fc'^ouw^  v>J:^?^   C^bo^^»JS*J^v>^(  E'vJwaL^^^  ,^^^,>JUJIAl.  ^U^^vi^*  «ife(.^ 


^ 


'^N 


1^1 


•^  # 


hk 


^^^^3- 


^tZS^^i^k^ 


Xj«jJ_JJ  Vj  u  lIX'^   -A^  


J(ju-<t-^ —  (4[L  '*— v.k^:~!A  V ! 


■-•?J 


.!Li)^<.4c^^ 


La  .L 


U     A. 


GV.>^ 


J. 


rm_jL 


.    >  1 La^ 


OL_/.Xv  ^^a. 


A- 


[.'    "i,"wi 


C:*..oj>- 


v^^V 


^^:zi:-^^ 


i-X,.  JL  k^-'^iS^ 


-^V-^/V_A..^^>s.Vw 


^(ju'<i.><-K —  wL  <* — \ 


Novv!-' 


rfi||ut.Cfc^:W^ 


(JILXJ^ 


fr^'V 


( ■  ^ 


"ftyVTCCCs-^ 


(*^vx^ 


(tMnjv.   jxv3«|A»jJk, 


aO^J-JL 


X^ XrAjC^AAli?     ^^^-O-^ji^'W^y^^ 


4,,,.,:,,^t?^ 


^ 


f;€v^V>x^^A_'^^^:-r-i^    ^^-.  J^^X^  ^^^<^ 


^  JtJk 


V 


/L.O^^t^U-^'-*^.  -^^^"-^^         >^^^ 


^^^^_^^^j^^,:JL^  ■^^ ^_,2^^^:3t^^f*iA^_ 


]/wv.  'VvnJ^^^^^V^    uLiL^^-^^^^^^    /Xv^w^Jcx,.^   e^  (ftjUv...jL^    »5^^::^^^^^ 


/f/<Vj,^^^^^>^^^^^i^>VAJtA 
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PLATE  XXI. 

(Mason.    Basket* work.) 

Fia.  40.  Twined  basket  hat  of  the  Utes,  nsed  by  women  either  as  a  hat  or  as  a  basket. 
The  California  women  make  hats  of  a  similar  pattern,  bnt  mnoh  finer.  | 
The  warp  twigs  converge  at  the  bottom  and  additional  ones  are  added  as 
the  texture  widens.  The  weft  splints  are  carried  around  in  pairs  and 
twined  so  as  to  inclose  a  pair  of  vertical  twigs,  producing  a  twilled  effect 
something  like  that  of  the  softer  ware  of  the  Haidas  and  Clallams.  The 
border  of  this  twined  basket  is  very  ingeniously  made.  First,  the  project- 
ing warp  sticks  were  bent  down  and  whipped  with  splints  to  form  the  body 
of  the  rim.  Then  with  two  splints  the  weaver  sewed  along  the  upper  mar- 
gin, catching  these  splints  alternately  into  the  warp  straws  below,  giving 
the  work  the  appearance  of  a  button-hole  stitch.  The  ornamentation  is 
produced  by  means  of  dyed  twigs  either  alone  or  combined  with  those  of 
natural  color.  The  texture  of  this  ware  is  always  coarse  and  rigid  owing 
to  the  lack  of  good  material  in  this  arid  region.  Collected  in  Southern 
Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell.    Museum  number,  11838.  i 

FlO.  41.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  40,  showing  method  of  weaving  and  administering  • 
the  colored  splints. 


Heport  Nat.  Mub.  1884.~Ma8on.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  40.  Ute  twiued  hat-bowl. 


Fig.  41.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  40. 


PLATE  XXn. 

(ICmod.    BMket-work.) 

Pio.  42.  Twined  roasting-tray  of  the  Pai  Utes.  The  warp  is  a  lot  of  osiers  spread  out 
like  a  fan.  The  weaving  commenced  at  the  bottom  by  short  curves  and 
progressed  by  ever-widening  curves  to  the  outer  margin.  The  rim  is  made 
by  a  double  row  of  the  coUed  and  whipped  work.  The  whole  surface  is 
very  rough,  as  in  all  Ute  work,  by  reason  of  not  twisting  the  strands  when 
making  the  twine.  There  is  little  ornamentation  on  this  class  of  objects. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  in  1874,  by  Maj.  J.  W.  PoweU.  Museum  num- 
ber,  11857. 

FiQ.  43.  Twined  gathering  and  carrying  basket  of  the  Pai  Utes.  Woven  precisely  as 
the  hats  (Fig.  40)  and  the  roasting-trays  (Fig.  42).  The  spUnts  are  very  fine, 
but  their  refractory  nature  makes  all  this  ware  coarse.  Ornamentation  is 
produced  by  external  twining  and  by  geometric  patterns  in  dyed  splints. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Museum  number. 
14667.  ' 
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SepoTt  li&t.  Mu8. 1884.— MadOD.    Baflket-work. 
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Fig.  44.  Ute  harventing  wand. 
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PLATE  XXIV. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  45.  Coiled  and  pitched  bottle  of  the  Pai  Utes,  made  of  osier,  by  coiling  the  fun- 
damental twigs  in  pairs  and  sewing  with  split  osier  always  over  the  two 
in  hand  and  between  the  twigs  of  the  preceding  round.  As  this  bottle  is 
to  be  covered  with  pitch  either  inside  or  out  or  on  both  sides,  the  sew- 
ing is  left  very  open.  By  having  one  twig  large  and  the  other  very  small, 
or  by  having  a  bunch  of  grass  for  the  two  twigs,  a  water-tight  joint  is 
produced  by  the  swelling  of  the  warp  and  weft.  The  bungling  manner  of 
administering  the  stitches  reminds  one  of  the  same  type  of  ware  among 
the  Eskimo.  A  great  variety  of  form  is  given  to  these  pitched  bottles. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Museum  number, 
11262. 

Fig.  46.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  46,  showing  the  use  of  the  double-twig  coil. 
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PLATE  XXin. 

(Mason.    Basket-wor^) 

Fio.  44.  Harvesting  wand  of  Pai  Ut€s,  made  of  twigs,  spUt  or  whole,  bound  with 
yucca  fiber.  The  figure  represents  the  coarsest  specimen  in  the  collection. 
In  most  of  this  class  the  longitudinal  twigs  are  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twine  at  long  intervals.  Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  in  1874,  by  J.  W. 
Powell.    Museum  number,  11823. 


Eeport  Nat.  Mua.  1884.— Maaon.    Basket- work- 
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Fig.  42.  Ute  twined  roasting  tray, 


Fig.  43.  Ute  carrying  basket. 
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PLATE  XXIIL 

(Maaon.    Basket-work.) 

Fio.  44.  Harvosting  wand  of  Pai  Utes,  made  of  twigs,  split  or  wholOj  bonnd  with 
yncca  fiber.  The  figure  represents  the  coarsest  specimen  in  the  collection. 
In  most  of  this  class  the  longitudinal  twigs  are  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twine  at  long  intervals.  Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  in  1^374,  by  J.  W. 
Powell.    Museum  number,  11823. 
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PLATE  XXn. 

(Mason.    Basket-work.) 

Fig.  42.  Twined  roasting-tray  of  the  Pai  Utes.  The  warp  is  a  lot  of  osiers  spread  out 
like  a  fan.  The  weaving  commenced  at  the  bottom  by  short  curves  and 
progressed  by  ever-widening  curves  to  the  outer  margin.  The  rim  is  made 
by  a  double  row  of  the  coiled  and  whipped  work.  The  whole  surface  is 
very  rough,  as  in  all  Ute  work,  by  reason  of  not  twisting  the  strands  when 
making  the  twine.  There  is  little  ornamentation  on  this  class  of  objectH. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  in  1874,  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell.  Museum  num- 
ber, 11857. 

Fig.  43.  Twined  gathering  and  carrying  basket  of  the  Pai  Utes.  Woven  precisely  as 
the  hats  (Fig.  40)  and  the  roasting-trays  (Fig.  42).  The  splints  are  very  fine, 
but  their  refractory  nature  makes  all  this  ware  coarse.  Ornamentation  is 
produced  by  external  twining  and  by  geometric  patterns  in  dyed  splints. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Museum  number, 
14667. 


Beport  Nat.  Mus.  1884.— Mason.    Basket-work. 
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Fig.  47.  Ute  coiled  mush  bowl. 


Fig.  48.  Ute  coiled  mush  bowl. 
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PLATE  XXVI. 

.  (Mason.    Baaket-'work.) 

Fio.  49.  Water-tight  basket  bottle  of  the  Apaches.  The  coiling  consists  of  the  rigid 
osier  and  soft  fiber  combination,  before  mentioned,  the  latter  acting  as 
chinking  or  calking  of  the  openings.  This  ware  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  Utes  in  the  glossy  even  stitches,  the  care  taken  in  passing  them 
uniformly  under  the  elements  of  the  preceding  coil,  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate shapes  and  ornamentation.  The  lines  dropped  from  the  bottom  of  the 
chevron  at  the  bottom  meet  in  a  bli^^k  spot  at  the  center.  The  upper 
chevron  and  the  rings  of  the  neck  are  in  black,  red,  and  yellow  splints, 
alternately.  Collected  in  Arizona,  by  Dr.  J.  B.  White,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1875. 
Museum  number,  21494. 


PLATE  XXV. 

(Hason.    Ba8^et-work.) 
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Fia.  47.  Small  coiled  mush  bowl  of  the  Pai  Utes,  made  by  coiling  a  splint  and  thin 
strip  of  yucca,  bast,  or  osier,  and  whipping  them  with  split  osier.  The 
sowing  passes  over  the  two  elements  of  the  coil  in  progress  and  through 
the  upper  element  of  the  coil  below,  looping  always  under  the  subjacent 
stitches.  Ornamentation  produced  by  working  into  the  fabric  triangles 
with  strips  of  martynia  or  dyed  splints.  The  work  is  very  regular  and 
tho  te&ture  water- tiglit,  resembling  the  work  of  the  Apaches  and  Califor- 
nia Indians.  Tho  fastening  off  on  the  margin  is  very  prettily  done  by 
whipping  diagonally  with  two  or  three  threads  crossing  one  another. 
Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Museum  number, 
14720. 
Fio,  48.  Coiled  dish  of  Pai  Utes.  The  work  is  founded  upon  a  wooden  plug  in  the 
I  center  and  coiled  by  means  of  an  osier  and  a  strip  of  fiber.    Depth,  2i 

inches.  The  work  is  neatly  done  and  the  ornamentation  resembles  that 
of  Fig.  47.  Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Mu- 
seum number,  14719. 


Beport  Nat.  Mua.  1884.— Mason.    Basket  work. 
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Fig.  45.  Ute  coiled  and  pitched  water  bottle. 
Fig.  46.  One  square  inch  of  Fig.  45. 


PLATE  XXV. 

(Maaon.    Baaket-work.) 

Fig.  47.  Small  coiled  maah  bowl  of  the  Pai  Utea,  made  by  coiling  a  splint  and  thin 
■tnp  of  yucca,  bast,  or  osier,  and  whipping  them  with  spHt  osier.  The 
sewing  passes  over  the  two  elements  of  the  coil  in  progress  and  through 
the  upper  element  of  the  coU  below,  looping  always  under  the  subjacent 
stitches.  Ornamentation  produced  by  working  into  the  fabric  triangles 
with  strips  of  martynia  or  dyed  splints.  The  work  is  very  regular  and 
the  texture  Water-tight,  resembling  the  work  of  the  Apaches  and  Califor- 
nia Indians.  The  fastening  off  on  the  margin  is  very  prettily  done  by 
whippmg  diagonally  with  two  or  three  threads  crossing  one  another 
CoUected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Museum  number. 
14720.  ' 

Fio.  48.  Coiled  dish  of  Pai  Utes.  The  work  is  founded  upon  a  wooden  plug  in  the 
center  and  coiled  by  means  of  an  osier  and  a  strip  of  fiber.  Depth,  2i 
inches.  The  work  is  neatly  done  and  the  ornamentation  resembles  that 
of  Fig.  47.  Collected  in  Southern  Utah,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  in  1874.  Mu- 
seum number,  14719. 


PLATE  XXIV. 

(Mmoil    Basket-work.) 
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11268.  fowell,  m  1874.    Museum  number, 

Fi«.  46.  One  square  inch  of  Pig.  46,  showing  the  use  of  the  double-twig  coil. 
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CALIFORNIA   BASKETRY    AND   THE   POMO 

By  A.  L.  KROEBER 

A  RECENT  account  of  the  basketry  of  the  Pomo  Indians  of 
CaUfornia  by  Dr  S.  A.  Barrett  is  perhaps  the  most  complete 
study  of  the  basketry  of  any  North  American  tribe  yet  pub- 
lished >  It  both  offers  opportunity  to  examine  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  Pomo  and  other  tribes  as  regards  this  art  and 
supplements  and  illustrates  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 

other  studies. 

Materials 

The  materials  used  by  the  Pomo  in  basket  making  number  ten 
or  twelve,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  used   rarely  or  for  specia 
purposes  or  in  restricted  districts.     The  materials  whose  use  is  at 
all  common  or  of  general  consequence  are  five.     Of  these  only  one 
is  used  as  warp  in  either  twined  or  coiled  ware.     This  is  willow. 
The  woof  materials  are  four :  the  root  of  a  sedge,  a..^',  the  bark 
of  the  redbud.  Cercis,  the  root  of  the  bulrush.  Scirpus,  and  the  root 
of  the  digger-pine.     Of  these  the  sedge  is  the  most  important,  fur^ 
nishing.  !s  wfuow  does  for   the  warp,  woof  of  both  coiled   and 
twined  baskets.     The  redbud  furnishes  red  patterns  and  is  employed 
chiefly  in   twined  weaves.     The  bulrush   root,  after  bemg  dyed, 
provides  patterns  in  black  and  is  used  almost  entirely  in  coiling 
Digger-pine  root  fibers  are  employed  principally  for  the  woof  of 

coarse  twined  baskets.  ^    u   •     ^ 

It  shows  the  influence  of  convention  and  habit  on  technique, 
that  practically  all  the  basketry  of  the  Pomo  is  made  in  these  five 
materials  although  an  occasional  different  use  shows  that  they  pos- 
Te  knowledge  of  other  plants  and  although  their  habitat  produces 
many  other  species  which  would  be  serviceable,  as  demonstrated 
'  Ty  the  employment  of  these  in  regions  where  different  technica 
habits  prevail.     The  other  Indians  of  California  evince  a  similar 

—rrr^^^  ^ov.o  Indian  Basketry,  Univ.  of  Cal.  Publ.   in  Am.  Arch,   and 
Ethn.,  VII,  pp.  133-308,  pl.  14-30,  Berkeley,  1908. 
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restriction,  voluntary  it  might  be  called,  of  their  choice  of  basket 
materials. 

In  northernmost  California,  where  only  twining  is  practised,  the 
warp  is  almost  universally  hazel,  and  the  woof  is  root-fibers  of 
conifers,  —  pine,  redwood,  spruce,  or  other  species  being  used  ac- 
cording to  local  distribution.  The  ornamentation  of  this  basketry 
consists  of  a  glossy  white  overlay,  which  is  the  shining  grass 
Xerophyllum  tenax.  For  patterns  in  black  the  stems  of  the  five- 
fingered  fern,  Adiantum,  are  used,  and  for  patterns  in  red,  alder- 
dyed  fibers  from  the  stem  of  a  large  fern,  Woodwardia. 

A  description  given  by  Dr  Dixon  ^  of  the  materials  used  by  the 
northern  Maidu  also  shows  characteristic  limitation.  The  northern 
Maidu  make  large  carrying  baskets  in  the  twined  technique  of 
northern  California,  and  use  for  this  purpose  the  same  materials. 
The  gn^at  bulk  of  their  basketry  is  coiled,  and  only  two  principal 
materials,  willow  and  redbud,  are  used.  Both  of  these  are  employed 
for  both  foundation  and  wrapping.  The  outer  bark  of  the  redbud 
gives  red  patterns. 

Among  the  Cahuilla,  Luisefio,  and  Dieguefio  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia the  ordinary  materials  are  only  three.  For  the  foundation  a 
grass,  Epicampes  rigens,  is  used.  The  wrapping  consists  of  either 
a  reed,  Juncus,  or  of  sumach,  Rhus.  Twined  basketry,  which  is 
subsidiary,  is  made  entirely  of  reed. 

Information  from   other  tribes  is  incomplete,  but  as  there  is 

nowhere  any  indication  of  a  greater  variety  of  materials  used,  it 

appears  that  the  specialization  followed  by  the   Pomo  is  the  rule 

and  not  exceptional. 

Techniques 

In  the  matter  of  weaves  it  appears  that  the  Pomo  are  anomalous 
in  California  in  practising  an  unusual  variety  of  technical  processes. 
The  total  number  of  distinct  processes  is  perhaps  not  greater  among 
the  Pomo,  but  whereas  other  tribes  employ  regularly  and  frequently 
only  one  or  two  of  the  techniques  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
the  Pomo  practise  five  processes  abundantly  and  often  make  baskets 
of  one  kind  in  several  weaves. 


^  R.  B.  Dixon,  The  Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii,  145,  New 
York,  1905. 
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The  California  Indians  belong  to  two  groups  according  as  they 
follow  twining  or  coiling  processes  of  making  baskets.^  There  are 
very  few  tribes  that  use  both  types  of  technique.  The  narrow 
limitation  in  the  employment  of  materials  is  therefore  paralleled  by 
a  limitation  of  technical  processes. 

All  the  Indians  of  northernmost  California,  the  Tolowa,  Yurok, 
Karok,  Hupa,  Wiyot,  the  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  middle  dramage 
of  Eel  river,  the  Shasta.  Northern  Wintun,  Achomawi.  Atsugewi 
and   Modoc,  make  only  twined   work.      Generally  speaking   all 
tribes  to  the  south  of  these  may  be  characterized  as  n^f  kers  of 
coiled  basketry.     There  is  however  a  distinction.     While  the  tnbes 
using  twining  know  nothing  of  coiling,  the  tribes  that  emp  oy  cod- 
ing  also  twine  to  some  extent.     This  difference  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  processes.     The  coiled  basket  is  stiffer.  closer, 
and  requires  much  more  labor.     It  lends  itself  with  difficulty  to  the 
construction  of  openwork  textiles,  such  as  are  desirable  or  necessary 
for  many  purposes.     A  fish-trap  in  coiled  basketry  is  practically 
impossible.     A  conical  carrying-basket  can  be  made  as  well  in  cod- 
ing as  in  twining;  but  such  a  basket  being  intended  for  fire-wood 
and  similar  loads,  an  openwork  construction  is  in  every  way  as 
serviceable  as  a  close  coiled  one.  besides  being  much  hghter  and 
readily  made  in  one  tenth  the  time.     Even  among  tribes  inclined 
toward  coiling,  twining  is  therefore  employed  for  many  implements 
of  household  usage  and  for  those  in  which  either  an  open  or  a 
ready  construction  is  desired.     Carrying-baskets,  weirs  and  traps 
seed  beaters,  winnowers,  and  baby-carriers  are  usually  twined  by 
tribes   whose   more   characteristic   basketry,   such  as   vessels   for 
water,  food,  storage,  and   cooking,   is  coiled.     In   s^ort    ^wrne^^ 
weaves  are  adequate  for  most  forms  and  purposes,  so  that  tnbes 
Those  cultural  circumstances  have  led  them  to  lean  toward  twining 
usually  employ  no  other  process.     Coiling  is  -;l-^^^^^^^l 
purposes,  and  tribes  with  a  specific  bent  toward  this  technique  are 
therefore  compelled  to  use  also  twining,  or  other  processes,  for 

^^"ThJ'Stro"  hom  coiling  is  characteristic  held  all  of  southern 
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and  central  and  part  of  northern  California,  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  state.     The  line  of  separation  from  the  northern  region  of 
twining  is  as  follows :  In  the  east  it  is  the  boundary  between  the 
Maidu  and  the  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi  of  the  Pit  river  valley. 
The  Yana  employed  both  processes,  their  twined  ware  being  of  the 
northern  type,  their  coiling  resembling  that  of  the  Maidu,  but  with 
greater  coarseness  and  crudeness.     The  majority  of  Yana  baskets 
that  have  been  collected,  and  the  best  made,  are  twined,  so  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  typical  and  best  accultured  Yana  technique. 
The  northernmost  Wintun  twine,  the  southern  Wintun  coil,  but 
the  boundary  is  not  precisely  known.     In  the  Coast  Range  the  line 
of  division  separates  the  Yuki,  who  are  distinctly  a  coiling  tribe, 
from  the  Wailaki.     The  Wailaki  make  a  crude  form  of  the  typical 
basketry  of  northern  California.     Occasional  coiled  pieces  of  Yuki 
character  occur  among  them,  but  are  in  great  minority  and  clearly 
due  to  Yuki  influence. 

It  is  of  particular  interest  that  the  Pomo,  who  fall  well  within 
the  limits  of  the  southern  group,  hold  the  two  techniques  in  bal- 
ance. They  cannot  be  included  among  the  border  tribes  subject  to 
two  influences,  for  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Yuki,  who  are  as 
clearly  a  coiling  tribe  as  any.  The  twined  basketry  of  the  Pomo  is 
also  entirely  different  from  the  twined  basketry  of  northern  Califor- 
nia. It  must  therefore  be  set  down  as  an  independent  development, 
which  has  flourished  side  by  side  with  the  development  among  the 
same  people  of  coiled  techniques,  without  either  process  greatly  in- 
fluencing the  other. 

According  to  Dr  Barrett,  the  coiled  basketry  of  the  Pomo  is 
about  equally  divided  between  one-rod  and  three-rod  foundations. 
Single-rod  foundations  are  rare  in  California,  being  otherwise  found 
only  among  the  Miwok  and  Washo.  A  few  pieces  have  also  been 
obtained  among  the  Yokuts  and  Shoshoneans  adjacent  to  the  Miwok. 
The  Maidu,  most  commonly  the  Miwok  and  Washo,  and  probably 
the  Wintun  where  uninfluenced  by  the  Pomo,  employ  three-rod 
foundations.  The  Yokuts  and  the  tribes  of  Southern  California  use 
a  multiple  foundation.  The  Yuki  use  a  rod  and  welt  foundation. 
Neither  the  rod  and  welt  nor  a  multiple  foundation  ordinarily  occur 
among  the  Pomo. 
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Five  twined  weaves  ard  practised  by  the  Pomo  :  plain  twining, 
diagonal  twining,  lattice  twining,  three-strand  twining,  and  three- 
strand  braiding.     The  two  three-strand  weaves  are  not  used  to  make 
entire  baskets,  except  occasionally  in  openwork.    The  characteristic 
twined  weaves  therefore  are  the  plain,  diagonal,  and  lattice.    Of  these 
plain  twining  is  most  frequent,  but  the  two  other  processes  are  by 
no  means  rare,  and,  especially  in  well-finished  baskets,  dispute  the 
palm  with  the  simpler  technique.     Lattice  twining  —  which  is  almost 
a  combination  of  coiling  and  twining  —  seems  to  be  confined  entirely 
to  the  Pomo,  if  we  except  one  or  two  small  adjacent  groups,  such 
as  the  Huchnom,  of  unrelated  linguistic  origin  but  of  Pomo  culture. 
Diagonal  twining,  which  is  a  characteristic  Shoshonean  process,  is  of 
secondary  importance  in  California  outside  of  the  Pomo.    A  sporadic 
Yurok  basket  made  entirely  in  this  weave  has  been  described.^    The 
University  of  California  museum  contains  also  one  or  more  pieces 
each  from  the  Wiyot,  Athabascans  of  southern  Humboldt  county, 
Yana,  Chumash,  and  Mohave,  though  the  normal  weave  of  all  these 
tribes,  except  possibly  the  last,  is  simple  twining.     The  Cheme- 
huevi,  who  are  Shoshoneans,  make  caps  and  carrying  baskets  ;  and 
the  Shoshonean  Mono,  with  their  neighbors  the  Miwok,  Yokuts,  and 
probably  Washo,  make  many  or  most  of  their  winnowers,  beaters, 
carriers,  and   cradles   in   openwork   and   half-openwork    diagonal 
twining.      Among  all  these  tribes,  however,  diagonal  twining  is 
not  employed  for  ordinary  baskets  as  by  the  Pomo.     The  Pomo 
have  developed  a  distinctive  type  of  pattern  for  their  diagonal- 
twined    baskets,    which    in    its    general     diagonal     arrangement 
differs  from    the  usually  horizontal  arrangement    on  plain-twined 

baskets.^ 

The  plain-twined  Pomo  basket  differs  radically  from  the  twined 
basket  of  northern  California.  It  is  either  neariy  flat  or  quite  deep. 
The  typical  basket  of  northwestern  California,  while  its  walls  are 
vertical,  is  comparatively  shallow.  The  Pomo  never  use  the  over- 
laying which  is  the  sole  means  of  producing  patterns  in  northern 
California.  Pomo  designs  are  normally  in  redbud.  Designs  in 
northern  California  are  in  white  on  a  neutral  background,  or  in  black 

lUniv.  Calif.  Publ.  in  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  II,  no,  pi.  17,  fig.  2,  1905. 
*  Barrett,  op.  cit.,  pi.  16,  17,  22. 
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or  red  or  both  on  a  background  of  overlaid  white.  The  texture  of 
the  two  wares  is  thoroughly  different.  The  distinction  is  apparent 
even  in  details,  such  as  that  the  northern  people  trim  their  warp 
ends  off  flush  with  the  upper  course  of  woof  twining,  whereas  the 
Porno  habitually  allow  them  to  project  evenly  for  a  short  distance. 
On  the  whole  Porno  twining  is  firmer  and  more  closely  set  than 
that  practised  in  northern  California,  a  difference  which  may  perhaps 
be  ascribed  to  the  experience  which  every  Pomo  woman  has  in  the 
necessarily  close  technique  of  coiling. 

As  illustrating  the  Pomo  balance  between  different  weaves,  and 
the  apparent  desire  to  maintain  one  beside  the  other  instead  of  per- 
mitting one  process  to  develop  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  it  appears 
that  conical  carrying  baskets  are  made  both  in  plain  twining  and  in 
diagonal  twining ;  storage  baskets  in  plain  twining,  lattice  twining, 
and  diagonal  twining  ;  various  baskets  of  the  same  shape  and  use  in 
both  one-rod  and  three-rod  coiling ;  and  cooking  baskets  and  flat 
baskets  in  plain  twining,  diagonal  twining,  and  lattice  twining. 

Dr  Barrett  describes  also  Pomo  wickerwork.  The  use  of  this 
is  confined  to  handled  seed-beaters  of  circular  form.  Wickerwork 
is  comparatively  rare  in  North  America,  though  there  are  well- 
known  forms  in  the  Southwest.  A  wickerwork  seed-beater  from 
the  northwestern  Maidu  is  described  by  Dr  Dixon.^  This  piece  is 
from  Butte  county,  in  the  original  habitat  of  the  Maidu.  A  num- 
ber of  Maidu  from  this  region  have  long  lived  on  Round  Valley 
reservation,  in  close  association  with  Pomo  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  dialectic  divisions,  and  some  of  these  Maidu  have  returned 
to  their  old  home.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the  specimen  in 
question  is  due  to  modern  Pomo  influence  even  though  collected  on 
Maidu  soil.  If,  however,  as  seems  more  likely,  it  is  an  old  Maidu 
type,  the  practical  identity  of  the  Maidu  and  Pomo  wickerwork 
forms  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  Wintun  in  the  intervening 
territory  also  employed  this  technique  in  the  seed-beater.  In  that 
case  wickerwork  would  have  a  wider  distribution  in  California  than 
heretofore  believed.  The  Mohave  and  Diegueno  use  soft-warped 
stiff-woofed  wickerwork  in  the  hoods  of  cradles. 
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iBull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  188,  fig.  47a,  1905. 


Direction  of  Progress  in  Manufaci'ure 

In  twined  Pomo  baskets  the  general  course  of  the  woof  turns 
from  right  to  left,  as  one  looks  at  the  basket  from  above.  Dr 
Barrett's  explanation  is  illumining.  In  twining,  the  long  projecting 
warp  rods  at  the  top  render  it  necessary  for  the  weaver  to  hold  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  toward  her.  The  left  hand  firmly  grasps 
the  warp  and  keeps  in  place  the  just  inserted  woof-strands,  while 
the  right  hand  manipulates  the  twining  of  the  pliable  woof.  The 
progression  is  therefore  to  the  weaver's  right,  which  corresponds 
to  the  left  as  one  looks  into  the  basket. 

The  same  direction  of  the  twining  woof  is  followed  practically 
all  over  California,  as  by  the  Yurok,  Karok,  Hupa,  Tolowa,  Wiyot, 
Wailaki,  Modoc,  Wintun,  Yana,  Achomawi,  Yuki,  Wappo,  Miwok, 
Yokuts,  Mono,  Chemehuevi,  Chumash,  Cahuilla,  and  Luiseno. 
The  only  exceptions  found  are  the  rude  openwork  Dieguefio 
baskets,  which  twine  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  identical 
Cahuilla  and  Luiseiio  pieces ;  the  close-woven  flat  baskets  of  the 
Yurok-Hupa  territory ;  part  of  the  baskets  of  this  type  made  by 
the  Modoc ;  and  certain  flat  coarse  openwork  baskets  of  the  Wappo. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  basket  is  held  reversed  while  in  manufacture, 
with  the  bottom  up  or  turned  away  from  the  weaver,  the  course  of 
the  twining  when  it  is  finished  will  be  the  reverse  of  the  usual  while 
the  process  of  manipulation  remains  the  same.  The  flatter  the 
basket,  the  less  difference  does  it  make,  in  working  on  it,  which 
side  is  held  above,  and  the  less  reason  is  there,  when  it  is  finished, 
to  regard  one  surface  as  specifically  the  inner  one.  In  fact  an 
essentially  flat  basket  with  a  certain  amount  of  curvature  can  be 
held  and  worked  like  others,  and  when  finished  turned  inside  out 
by  a  thrust  in  the  middle.  This  is  actually  done  by  the  Yurok. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  unexplained  Dieguefio  pieces,  the  twin- 
ing of  California  therefore  always  turns  from  right  to  left,  as  one 
looks  into  the  basket,  or  progresses  from  the  maker's  left  to  right, 
and  contrary  cases  are  only  nominally  or  apparently  buch. 

Outside  of  California,  the  direction  of  twining  seems  to  be 
usually  the  same,  as  amongUhe  Apache  and  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region.  The  baskets  of  the  Alaska  Eskimo,  the  majority  from  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  a  minority  among  the  Haida  and  Tlingit, 
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however  turn  abnormally  or  clockwise.     A  number  of  baskets  from 
the  Haida-Tlingit  area  turn  one  way  on  their  flat  bottom,  and  in 
the  opposite  direction  on  their  sides.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Aleut  baskets  are  described  as  habitually,  and  Haida  baskets  some- 
times, suspended  bottom  up  in  manufacture  ;  so  that  the  abnormal 
or  reverse  direction  of  twining  in  this  northern  region  seems  to  be 
the  result  merely  of  a  reversed  position  of  the  basket,  the  weaver 
following  the  usual  manipulation  in  her  work.     It  follows  that  Dr 
Barrett's  explanation  of  the  direction  of  twining  is  to  be  accepted 
as  of  general  applicaUon.     It  also  follows  that  the  absolute  uni- 
formity of  this  direction  among  most  tribes  argues  for  a  very  rare 
or  weak  natural  development  of  left-handedness,  or  its  almost  total 
suppression  by  right-handed  custom.     No  apparatus  being  required 
in  weaving,  and  the  product  being  identical  whatever  the  direction 
of  the  twining,  there  is  every  inducement  for  a  left-handed  woman 
to  work  as  is  natural  to  her.     It  seems  as  if  tribal  habit  or  blind 
imitation   influenced   the   Indian   basket-maker   as   much    and  as 
unreasonably  as   it  influences  us  in   writing,   sewing,  riding,  and 

shooting. 

The  direction  of  Pomo  coiling  is  the  reverse  of  that  obtaining 
in  twining.  Dr  Barrett  explains  this  fact  as  also  due  to  the  process 
of  manipulation,  the  left  hand  being  engaged  in  holding  the  loose 
end  of  the  warp,  toward  which  the  right  advances  the  woof.  His 
suggestion  as  to  the  reason  for  the  direction  of  coiling  is  however 
perhaps  less  compeUing,  since  the  nature  and  position  of  the  single 
projecting  warp  are  such  as  to  allow  the  worker  more  readily  to  hold 
the  bottom  of  the  basket  either  toward  her  or  away  from  her.  The 
former  is  perhaps  the  more  natural  position,  especially  in  baskets 
approaching  a  spherical  shape,  and  the  corresponding  direction 
of  the  coil  is  the  prevalent  one  in  California.^  Nevertheless  nearly 
all  tribes  except  the  Pomo  coil  at  least  some  ware  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  in  some  regions  outside  of  California  this  opposite 
direction  is  the  rule.  The  position  of  the  basket  while  in  manufac- 
ture is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  the  difference  in  coil-direction ; 
yet  it  is  evident  that  if  such  is  the  case  mere  industrial  habit  or 
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tribal  invention  must  largely  determine  this  position,  since  with  the 
Maidu  and  Miwok  only  flat  baskets,  with  the  tribes  of  central  and 
southern  California  only  spherical  or  constricted  baskets,  with  the 
Yuki  all  baskets  of  whatever  shape,  and  with  the  Pomo  no  baskets, 
progress  contra-clockwise.  ' 

Decoration 

The  general  scheme  of  pattern  arrangement  followed  in  Pomo 
baskets  seems  to  depend  in  the  main  on  the  weave  employed.  In 
twined  baskets  a  horizontal  or  banded  arrangement  is  by  far  the 
most  common,  while  a  diagonal  arrangement  occurs  in  a  minority. 
Dr  Barrett  estimates  the  average  frequency  of  horizontal,  parallel 
diagonal,  and  crossing  diagonal  arrangement  at  70,  25,  and  5  per- 
cent. As  has  been  said,  the  horizontal  arrangement  occurs  usually 
in  plain  twining  and  lattice  twining,  while  the  diagonal  arrangement 
is  characteristic  of  the  diagonal-twined  weave. 

In  coiled  baskets  there  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  arrange- 
ment. Dr  Barrett  gives  the  following  proportions  :  horizontal,  40 ; 
parallel  diagonal,  30;  crossing  diagonal,  10;  vertical,  15;  indi- 
viduaLor  separate  groups  of  patterns,  5.  It  is  apparent  that  these 
proportions  are  not  at  all  related  to  those  obtaining  in  twined  bas- 
ketry. Considering  the  parallel  diagonal  and  crossing  diagonal 
arrangements  as  fundamentally  the  same,  it  may  be  said  that  diag- 
onal and  horizontal  dispositions  of  designs  are  of  about  equal  fre- 
quency in  Pomo  coiling,  and  that  a  vertical  or  individual  arrange- 
ment, while  less  common  than  either,  is  also  characteristic. 

The  typical  Maidu  pattern  arrangement  is  diagonal,  either  par- 
allel, crossing,  or  zigzag.  In  southern  and  central  California  the 
prevailing  arrangement  is  horizontal,  a  secondary  one  vertical,  a 
diagonal  arrangement  of  any  sort  being  uncommon.  As  these  are 
regions  of  coiling,  it  appears  that  pattern -arrangement  is  not  alto- 
gether dependent  on  technical  motives.  The  shape  of  ware  is  un- 
doubtedly a  potent  factor.  In  the  case  of  twining  this  is  evident. 
In  northwestern  California,  where  baskets  are  mostly  low,  a  diag- 
onal arrangement  would  not  be  effective,  and  a  horizontal  arrange- 
ment prevails ;  in  northeastern  California,  where  technique  and 
materials  are  the  same,  baskets  are  normally  higher,  and  a  diagonal 
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disposition  is  customary.^  Nevertheless  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  arrangement  of  patterns  is  clearly  the  outcome  of  neither 
technique  nor  shape,  but  of  esthetic  convention. 

As  regards  the  Porno,  it  is  almost  certain  that  independently  of 
technical  influences  and  of  the  factor  of  decorative  area  as  deter- 
mined by  shape  of  the  basket,  a  greater  variety  of  pattern  arrange- 
ments is  found  than  with  other  tribes. 

In  several  other  respects  Pomo  basketry  shows  specialization. 
According  to  Dr  Barrett  the  Pomo  were  in  aboriginal  days  the  only 
California  people  to  attempt  the  complete  ornamentation  of  baskets 
with  feathers.  Feather  decoration  is  found  as  far  south  as  the 
Yokuts,  but  the  feathers  occur  only  on  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
basket.  Some  of  the  tribes  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Pomo, 
such  as  the  Wappo,  Yuki,  southern  Wintun,  and  coast  Miwok, 
used  feathers,  but  never  covered  entire  baskets.  Owing  to  trade 
demands  they  have  now  in  some  cases  learned  to  do  so,  but  their 
work  is  still  inferior  to  that  of  the  Pomo. 

The  Pomo  are  perhaps  also  unique  in  never  completely  encir- 
cling a  basket  with  a  design.  If  the  pattern  is  a  horizontal  band, 
a  break  called  dau,  ham,  or  hwa  must  be  left  in  it.  If  this  is  not 
done  it  is  believed  that  the  maker  will  be  afflicted  with  blindness. 
This  break  in  the  encircling  pattern  is  famihar  from  the  Southwest, 
but  has  not  been  reported  from  any  other  California  tribes,  many 
of  whom,  such  as  the  Hupa,  Yurok,  Yokuts,  and  Cahuilla,  fre- 
quently employ  continuous  and  uniform  bands  of  design.  Most 
flat  Yuki  baskets  with  a  pattern  of  simple  encircling  bands,  but 
usually  no  others,  show  a  break  in  the  design,  but  its  significance 
haLs  liot  been  reported,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  dau. 

A  peculiar  practice  of  the  Pomo  is  also  to  insert  in  a  coiled 
basket  a  few  wrappings  of  the  orange-colored  quills  of  the  yellow- 
hammer,  as  a  preventive  charm,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  woman 
works  on  a  basket  during  her  menstrual  period. 

Finally  may  be  mentioned  the  shaiyoi  or  initial  design,  the 
introduction  of  which  is  also  connected  with  religious  beliefs. 

*  In  northwestern  California  also,  storage  baskets  and  other  tall  forms  frequently 
show  diagonal  and  even  vertical  pattern  arrangements. 
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So  far  as  known,  the  Pomo  and  the  adjacent  tribes  of  the  same 
culture  are  the  only  ones  among  whom  any  basketry  is  made  by 
men.  Men  make  fish  traps  and  weirs,  baby-carriers,  coarse  open- 
work baskets  for  carrying  and  storage,  and  shallow  openwork  forms. 
In  general  most  openwork  is  made  by  men.  Dr  Barrett  notes  that 
all  close-woven  baskets  are  made  with  a  downward  turn  of  the 
woof-strands,  and  most  openwork  baskets  are  made  with  an  upward 
turn.  As  the  men  make  no  close-woven  baskets,  and  the  women 
few  in  openwork,  it  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  men  em- 
ploy one  direction  and  the  women  another  in  turning  the  woof  in 
twining. 

Names  of  Designs 
In  the  matter  of  interpretations  of  names  attached  to  designs, 
Dr  Barrett's  work  is  particularly  full.  He  obtained  explanation^ 
of  more  than  eight  hundred  designs,  appearing  on  some  three 
hundred  baskets.  As  most  of  these  patterns  were  explained  by  a 
number  of  informants,  the  total  number  of  interpretations  was  sev- 
eral  thousand.  Such  a  mass  of  information  on  this  phase  of  basketry 
has  probably  never  before  been  gathered  among  one  group  of  people, 
so  that  the  conclusions  become  of  unusual  significance.  If  anyone 
still  cherishes  the  belief  that  patterns  were  put  upon  baskets  by  the 
California  Indians  from  religious  or  symbolic  motives,  or  that  their 
significance  is  ceremonial  or  poetical,  the  idea  will  be  dispelled  by 
a  glance  at  Dr  Barrett's  data,  in  which  the  thousands  of  monot- 
onously commonplace  and  concordant  names  are  unbroken  by 
even  a  single  instance  of  symbolic  interpretation. 

Among  Pomo  speaking  three  different  dialects  or  languages, 
Dr  Barrett  encountered  54  different  names  of  designs.  Omitting  2 
that  are  doubtful  and  6  that  are  representations  of  objects  introduced 
by  Europeans,  there  remain  46.  Ten  of  these  are  pairs,  deer-back, 
for  instance,  being  the  name  in  one  dialect  of  a  design  which  in 
another  dialect  is  called  wild-potato-forehead.  Of  the  46  undoubted 
aboriginal  design  names  only  33  occur  in  the  northern  dialect,  24 
in  the  central,  and  22  in  the  eastern.  Twenty  of  the  46  names  are 
however  rare.  Of  the  26  in  common  use,  20  are  found  in  the 
northern  dialect,  17  in  the  central,  and  14  in  the  eastern.  The 
number  of  common  elementary  design  names  among  any  one  group 
of  Pomo  people  is  therefore  about  1 5  to  20. 
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This  result  agrees  with  determinations  made  among  other  tribes 
of  California.  Among  the  Yurok  there  are  only  about  18  names  in 
customary  use,  though  the  addition  of  designations  that  are  rarely 
employed  brings  the  total  to  about  30.  These  rare  names  are  per- 
haps in  part  individual  interpretations,  in  part  survivals  of  obsolete 
names,  and  in  part  introductions  of  terms  which  belong  to  neigh- 
boring tribes  and  have  not  yet  taken  firm  root.  Among  the  Hupa 
and  Karok  the  number  of  names  appears  to  be  about  the  same. 
The  total  of  design  names,  common  and  rare,  found  among  the 
three  northwestern  tribes,  is  about  45,  or  practically  identical  with 
Dr  Barrett's  total  for  the  three  Pomo  groups.  The  Yurok,  Karok, 
and  Hupa  speak  languages  that  are  entirely  unrelated,  but  their 
territory  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  three  Pomo  divisions, 
and  their  culture  is  at  least  as  uniform.  Conditions  are  therefore 
comparable.  ^ 

Dr  Dixon  encountered  about  40  different  design  names  among 
the  Maidu,  who  belong  to  three  divisions  which  are  linguistically 
about  as  divergent  as  the  three  Pomo  groups.  Their  territory  is 
more  extensive  and  their  environment  and  culture  at  least  as  diverse. 
Dr  Dixon's  total  therefore  also  agrees  well  with  Dr  Barrett's.  It 
seems  probable  that  if  only  the  design  names  in  ordinary  use  among 
one  division  of  the  Maidu  had  been  listed  by  him,  the  number  would 
have  fallen  between  1 5  and  20. 

Dr  Barrett  classifies  the  26  common  names  of  Pomo  design 
elements  as  follows  :  names  of  animals  and  parts  of  the  body,  12  ; 
plants,  2  ;  inanimate  objects,  natural  and  artificial,  4 ;  geometrical, 
4;  miscellaneous,  4.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  many  cases 
names  of  animals  and  parts  of  the  body  are  combined.  Deer-back, 
turtle-neck,  and  quail-plume  occur,  but  neither  deer,  turtle,  and  quail, 
nor  back,  neck,  2XiA  feather  alone  are  found.  This  is  in  accord  with 
the  non-realistic  and  unsymbolic  interpretation  of  the  designs.  Ap- 
parently names  suggested  by  the  designs  have  been  applied  to  them. 
If  there  had  been  an  original  attempt  at  representation  it  is  almost 
certain  that  deer,  birds,  turtles,  horns,  or  feathers  would  have  been 
shown  and  so  named.  No  one,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  could  have 
any  motive  for  picturing  the  back  of  a  deer  or  the  neck  of  a  turtle. 
The  relative  frequency  of  these  classes  of  names  is  about  the 
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same  among  the  Pomo  as  among  other  California  tribes.     Almost 
everywhere  names  denoting  animals  or  parts  of  the  body  are  most 
numerous.     The  principal  divergence  occurs  in  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia, where  spatial  and  dynamical  ideas,  corresponding  to  Dr  Bar- 
rett's geometrical  names,  are  relatively  more  frequent,  and  among 
the  Maidu,  where  names  derived  from  plants  are  most  numerous 
after  names  of  animals  and  body  parts.^     Spatial  or  geometrical 
terms,  such  as  zigzag,  striped,  and  spotted,  occur  among  all  tnbes, 
and  are  often  of  frequent  usage.     That  they  are  not  proportionately 
as  numerous  with  the  Pomo  as  among  the  northwestern  Indians,  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  by  the  Pomo  most  conceptions  of 
space  and  position  are  expressed  by  qualifying  additions  to  the  ele- 

mentary  design  names. 

Characteristic  animal  design  names  among  the  Pomo  are  deer- 
back,  deer-teeth,  turtle-neck,  turtle-back,  goose-excrement,  grasshopper- 
elbow,  killdeer-eyebrow,  quail-plume,  crow-foot,  bear-foot,  bat-wing, 
and  lunfish-nb.  Names  of  animals  not  connected  with  parts  of  the 
body  are  much  less  numerous  and  describe  only  small  animals : 
ant,  butterfly,  mosquito,  starfish,  zvater-snake.  Characteristic  geo- 
metrical  terms  are  zigzag  or  crooked,  wavy,  spotted,  dot,  small  figures, 
little  pieces.      Typical    names    of  objects    are   arrowhead,  string, 

stretcher,  and  tattoo. 

In  usage,  however,  such  names  of  designs  are  rarely  employed 
alone.  They  are  almost  always  combined  with  a  descriptive  or 
qualifying  term,  such  as  barbed,  pointed,  short,  round,  large,  down- 
ward, bulging,  blank,  white,  half  both,  single,  imperfect,  resembling 
These  qualifying  terms  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  elemental 
design  names.  Dr  Barrett  classifies  them  according  as  they  relate 
to  form,  direction,  position,  size,  color,  number,  and  quality. 

The  design  name  of  the  Pomo,  whether  qualified  or  used  alone, 
however  describes  only  the  unit  or  element  of  a  pattern.  It  is  a 
simple  figure  of  a  certain  shape.  The  pattern  may  consist  of  a  repe- 
tition  of  this  element,  or  of  combinations  of  two  or  more  elements. 
The  pattern  and  the  design  element  must  be  sharply  distmguished. 

1  Univ.  Calif. ^bl.  in  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  iv,  154,  I905-  .     ,         r 

2  For  the  distinction  between  pattern  andde  sign  element  with  particular  reference 
to  their  names,  among  the  tribes  of  northern  California,  see  Umv.  Calif.  Publ.  m  Am. 
Arch.  Ethn.,  iv,  155,  1905- 
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In  exact  usage  the  Porno  always  distinguish  them.  The  names  that 
have  been  discussed  designate  elements.  Pattern  names  are  almost 
always  longer  and  more  complex.  This  is  not  only  because  of  the 
qualifiers  of  names  of  design  elements,  but  because  in  many  cases 
the  interrelation  of  several  elements  in  a  pattern  is  made  clear. 
There  is  therefore  a  third  class  of  terms  which  may  be  described  as 
qualifiers  of  pattern  names.  Of  these  Dr  Barrett  has  found  44, 
though  a  number  of  these  occur  in  only  one  or  two  dialects  of  the 
three  examined.  Among  the  most  common  are  :  crossing,  meeting, 
collected,  on  both  sides,  connected,  close  in  a  row,  and,  near,  on,  among, 
along,  in  the  middle,  tied,  scattered,  separated,  leading,  follounng. 

The  typical  pattern  name  among  the  Pomo  is  therefore  quite 
complex,  and  at  the  same  time  exactly  descriptive  of  the  pattern  to 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  significance  of  the  names  of  design 
elements,  qualifiers  of  design  elements,  and  qualifiers  of  patterns. 
Typical  names  are : 

Arrowheads  in-the-middle  zigzag  stripe. 

Design  empty  in-the-middle  ants  close-in-a-row. 

Deer 'back  arrowhead  crossing. 

Arrozvhead'slender  band. 

Water-snake  and  arrowhead-barbed. 

Ants  arrowhead  crossing  in-the-middle. 

Spotted  in-the-middle  string  stripe. 

Wild-potatO'forehead  on-both-sides  arrowhead. 

It  is  evident  that,  allowing  for  convention  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  designating  elements  and  their  relations,  these  pattern  names 
are  sufficient  to  convey  an  accurate  description  of  any  pattern.  A 
Pomo  woman  fairly  conversant  with  the  art  of  basket  making,  and 
who  like  every  member  of  her  tribe  sees  baskets  in  daily  use  in 
every  household,  could  make  or  duplicate  any  native  pattern 
described  to  her.  Such  a  practical  purpose,  and  not  any  religious 
or  symbolic  motive,  and  not  even  to  any  considerable  degree  an 
artistic  impulse,  seems  to  be  at  the  base  of  these  design  and  pattern 
names.  In  other  words  they  are  conventional  names  of  conven- 
tional figures,  corresponding  to  our  diamond,  horseshoe,  cross,  star, 
crescent,  fleur-de-lys,  meander,  and  egg-and-dart.  If  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  Pomo  and  ourselves,  it  is  that  among  the 
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Pomo,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  these  conventional  figures  give  no 
evidence  of  having  or  of  ever  having  had  a  symbolic  significance. 
Among  ourselves  heraldry  and  religion  have  in  some  cases  read 
deep  significance  into  simple  figures,  and  in  other  instances  have 
given  to  symbols  a  popularity  which  in  turn  has  led  to  their  being 
employed  for  purely  decorative   purposes.     It  is  however  to  be 
observed  that  the  designations  even  of  conventional  symbolic  figures 
are  not  symbolic  but  descriptive.     The  fleur-de-lys  is  named  for 
the  flower,  not  after  the  dynasty  of  which  it  is  the  emblem.     The 
horseshoe  itself,  not  the  good  luck  which  it  typifies,  gives  name 
to  the  figure.    The  Pomo  in  their  basket  decoration  are  less  inclined 
to  symbolic  or  religious  interpretation  than  we  are  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  our  architecture,  implements  for  household  use  or  display, 
and  dress.     But  in  both  cases  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  decora- 
tive figure  originated  directly  from  a  creative  symbolic  impulse. 
Symbolism  can  only  interpret  what  is  already  given. 

The  development  of  subsidiary  qualifying  terms  was  probably 
carried  farther  by  the  Pomo  than  by  other  California  Indians.     It  is 
not  possible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point,  no  inquiries  even 
approximately  as  extended  as  those  of  Dr  Barrett  having  been 
made  elsewhere.     To  a  casual  inquirer  Pomo  women  give  only  the 
name  of  the  most  conspicuous  element  in  a  pattern,  and  in  com- 
parison with  Dr  Barrett's  painstaking  effort  inquiries  among  other 
tribes  have  been  casual.    It  is  not  unlikely  that  an  equally  thorough 
investigation  elsewhere  would  reveal  something  of  the  same  system 
of  descriptive  adjuncts  as  among  the  Pomo.     At  least  some  ap- 
proaches are  found  in  northwestern  California,  where  several  sub- 
sidiary qualifying  terms  have  been  recorded,  such  as  Yurok,  Karok, 
and  Hupa  small-in-the -middle,  large  sharp-teeth,  sitting-in-the-middle, 
sharp  different,  together,  it-encircles,  tataktak  ascending,  snake-noses 
on-top-of-each-other,  they  come  together,  worm  goes-round,  one-on-the- 
other-its-scratches}     It  is  however  in  any  case  likely  that  descriptive 
qualifiers  are  more  developed  among  the  Pomo  than  among  other 
tribes  because  Pomo  patterns  are  in  the  main  more  complex. 


lUniv.  of  Calif.  Publ.  in  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.,  n,  126,  127,  133,  137,  138,  139,  H^ 
142,  1905. 
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All  in  all  it  appears  from  Dr  Barrett's  careful  study  that  the 
basketry  of  the  Porno  is  unique  in  many  aspects.  It  shows  no  con- 
nection with  the  basketry  of  northernmost  California  and  Oregon. 
It  possesses  very  little  relation  with  the  basketry  of  the  Yuki  im- 
mediately  to  the  north.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  basketry  of 
the  Maidu  to  the  east.  Nor  does  it  show  any  direct  contact  with 
the  industries  of  the  tribes  of  central  and  southern  California.  The 
Pomo  are  the  only  California  people  among  whom  the  arts  of  twin- 
ing and  coiling  basketry  are  approximately  in  balance.  They  are 
nearly  the  only  people  among  whom  different  forms  either  of  coil- 
ing  or  of  twining  are  employed  side  by  side  for  similar  or  even 
identical  purposes  and  with  about  equal  frequency.  They  regu- 
larly and  abundantly  practise  a  greater  number  of  radically  distinct 
technical  processes  of  basket-making  than  any  other  tribe.  They 
are  the  only  people  in  the  state  among  whom  men  have  a  share  in 
the  making  of  baskets,  among  whom  the  symbolic  break  in  the 
design  and  symbolic  insertion  of  yellow-hammer  feathers  were  prac- 
tised, or  the  symbolic  initial  design  was  used.  They  carried  the  art 
of  ornamenting  baskets  with  shell  beads  and  feathers  to  a  much 
higher  perfection  than  any  other  group.  They  were  either  alone 
in  using  wickerwork,  or  shared  the  technique  with  but  a  few  tribes. 
Their  general  disposition  of  patterns  on  the  surface  of  baskets  dis- 
plays a  greater  variety  than  is  found  elsewhere,  both  in  respect  to 
the  relation  of  such  arrangement*  to  technical  processes  and  irre- 
spective of  it.  They  show  a  wealth  of  subsidiary  terms  descriptive 
of  the  form,  position,  and  relation  of  design  elements  and  their  com- 
bination in  patterns,  to  which  but  scant  parallels  have  as  yet  been 
found  elsewhere,  and  which  it  is  unlikely  any  other  California 
people  possess  in  the  same  degree.  In  short,  it  is  evident  that  the 
art  of  basketry  in  all  its  phases  underwent  an  independent,  special, 
and  uncommon  development  among  the  Pomo,  which  is  displayed 
in  an  unusual  wealth  and  variety  of  industrial,  technical,  and  artistic 
functions. 

On  the  other  hand  it  appears  that  certain  traits  are  common  to 
the  art  of  basketry  among   all  the  tribes  of  California.     Among 
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the  most  conspicuous  of  these  features  are  the  use  of  only  a  small 
proportion  of  available  materials  ;  a  selective  specialization  in  certain 
types  of  technique  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  a  system  of  orna- 
mental pattern  arrangement  determined  by  esthetic  convention  or 
artistic  history  as  well  as  by  technique  and  shape  of  the  decorative 
field ;  a  close  restriction  of  the  number  of  names  for  pattern  ele- 
ments ;  and  a  complete  absence  of  religious  or  symbolic  significance 
from  the  decorative  designs.  The  conclusion  which  these  facts 
perhaps  most  impress,  is  the  tremendous  predominance  of  unmo- 
tived  custom  and  habit  over  conscious  utilitarian,  artistic,  or  re- 
ligious purpose. 

University  of  California, 
Affiliated  Colleges, 
San  Francisco. 
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SNOW-SNAKE  AS  PLAYED  BY  THE  SENECA-IR6qUOIS 


By  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER 
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THE  following  notes  on  the  game  of  snow-snake  as  played  by 
the^Seneca-Iroquois  were  recorded  during  the  winter,  ^f 
1905^6,  at  which  time  the  writer  was  engaged  in  making 
ethnological  studies  among  the  various  Iroquois  tribes  for  the  New 
York  State  Library  and  the  New  York  State  Museum. 

With  the  male  Seneca  snow-snake  is  the  most  popular  outdoor 
winter  pastime,  finding  equal  favor  with  the  Christian  element  and 
the  *' pagan"  party:  Missionary  effort  has  been  directed  toward 
discouraging  the  sport,  because  of  the  gambling  which  seems  an 
indissoluble  part  of  it.  \  The  game  is  a  simple  one,  and  well  known 
to  ethnologists,  the  aim\eing  to  throw  a  long  smooth  stick,  called 
a  snake,  gawasa,  through  ^  trough  in  the  snow  a  greater  distance 
than  one's  opponent.  \         / 

The  snow-snake  is  a  smooth,  polished,  flexible  stick,  from  five 
to  nine  feet  in  length.  The  ai:verage  stick  is  an  inch  broad  at  the 
head,  and  tapers  down  to  neiarlyhalf  an  inch  at  the  tail  or  finger 
end.  In  thickness  it  tapers  from  half  an  inch  in  the  middle  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  tail.  The  head,  gagon'da'ge,  is  conical  in 
shape,  or  approximately  so,  and  is  usually  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  where  it  is  beveled  to  the  plane  of  the  body.  The  head 
IS  slightly  upturned,  like  the  fore  part\?f  a  skate-runner.  The 
pointed  end,  gane' gcnva,  is  tipped  with  lead,  grooves  being  cut  in 
the  wood  and  melted  lead  poured  into  a  con^  of  paper  or  rawhide 
previously  wrapped  about  the  nose  of  the  snak^ ;  the  lead  harden- 
ing, the  paper  or  skin  is  unwrapped  and  the  excess  of  lead  is  trim- 
med down  with  a  knife  or  a  file.  The  metal  end  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  the  head  from  becoming  blunted  or  split,  and 
of  giving  greater  momentum  to  the  stick  when  in  motion.  When 
no  lead  or  pewter  is  to  be  had,  the  nose  is  roughly  hewn  out  and 
then  charred  in  a  fire.  The  charred  wood  is  scraped  off,  more 
definite  shape  given,  and  the  charring  repeated.     This  charring  is 
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thd\ther  two.  The  third  pipe  was  found  in  a  mound  in  nortiiAvestern 
Louishn^a  and  is  of  earthenware;  its  height  is  five^ajad-tT^ne-half  inches. 
It  consists^sX^  human  figure  seated  oii,-feh:e''Tower  limbs  which  extend 
backward  paraUeTr^^-Hie  figureJ»eWsa  pipe  in  front  of  it,  from  the  bowl 
of  which  ascends  a  pas^a^^^^Jirough  the  figure  to  the  mouth,  which  is 
open  in  such  manpefaiat  smokee?tm<:^s  from  the  mouth  when  the  pipe  is 
in  use.  Th^s^pipes  will  be  more  fully^4^§cribed  and  illustrated  in  a 
forthcoprfng  paper  to  be  published  in  the  JottniQl  of  the  Academy  of 
NakCral  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 

Miniature  Indian  Baskets. — In  an  address  before  the  Academy  of 
Science  of  St  Louis,  Dr  H.  M.  Whelpley  spoke  on  miniature  Indian 
baskets  and  exhibited  two  specimens  made  by  the  Pomo  Indians  which 
were  viewed  by  means  of  simple  microscopes.  The  foundation  of  the 
baskets  is  of  white  leaf  willow  (Salix  argyrophylla)  and  is  sewed  with 
California  sedge  (Carex  barbarce).  The  baskets  are  made  in  pattern, 
black  and  white,  the  black  being  from  the  root  of  the  California  sedge. 
The  larger  basket  is  .18  X  .10  inch,  with  an  opening  .06  inch  across, 
and  weighs  one-fourth  grain.  The  smaller  basket  is  .10  X  .04  inch, 
with  an  opening  .04  inch  across,  and  weighs  one-twentieth  grain. 
Both  baskets  are  woven  in  the  same  manner  as  large  baskets  and  carefully 
patterned.  The  Pomo  Indians,  living  in  northern  central  California, 
are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  basketry,  which,  in  workmanship, 
beauty,  and  variety  of  design,  is  unrivaled  in  North  America.  The 
women  are  usually  the  weavers,  but  the  smaller  of  the  two  baskets  des- 
cribed was  made  by  one  of  the  few  men  weavers  now  left  among  the  Pomo. 

The  Ai^rican  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  equippinjg^  number  of 
expeditions  fbissummer  field  work.  Dr  Clark  Wissle^^^xpects  to  visit 
the  Northern  BlacfcfQot  of  Alberta,  as  well  as  the  Fl^kdieads  and  Fort  Peck 
Sioux  of  Montana,  a  lai*g<Dortion  of  the  trip  bring  devoted  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  ceremonial  ot'g^izations^^.^ich  have  been  the  subject 
of  intensive  study  on  the  part  of  th«^Mliseum  staflf  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  the  same  general  purpose  th0^<5om?h4Qhe,  Ute,  Shoshone,  and  Santee 
will  be  visited  by  Dr  R.  H^^J:^^ie,  who  alsoiTrteaids  to  spend  some  time 
with  the  Crows  in  order/to  obtain  additional  data  on>l^ir  social  organi- 
zation. Mr  N.  C^^/Nelson  has  already  begun  an  archeotbgical  recon- 
rioissance  of  th^/Tower  Rio  Grande  district.  Mr  Alanson  Skimtiwi^ill 
continue  to^i^rk  with  the  Menomini,  and  Rev.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson  wfl 
resume  hmnvestigation  of  the  Hidatsa. 
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texture,  capable  of  holding  water-  lii  fact,  they  boil  in 
them  by- dropping  in  heated  stones.  The  women  generally  wear 
a  small,  round,  bowl -shaped  basket  on  their  heads;  and  this  is 

the  red  feathers  of  the  woodpecker. 
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and  ed^d  with  the  plume  tufts  of  the  blue  quail.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  no  earthem  or  stone  utensils,  nor  any  of  wood, 
except  pipes,  ladles,  and  pestles." 
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them  by  dropping  in  heated  stones.     The  women  generally  wear 
a  amll,  rounds  bowl-sbaped  basket  on  their  heads;  and  this  is 
f re<jaently  intenroven  with  the  red  feathers  of  th^  woodpecker, ' 
and  edged  with  the  plume  tufts  of  ths  blue  quail.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  no  earthem  or  stone  utensils,  nor  #ny  of  woQd> 
excepi;  pipes,  ladles,  and  pestles.* 

—Gibbs,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  III,  Iflfe^l07,ia53. 
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NOT  RECOGNITION,  BUT  JUSTICE 


It  is  a  matter  of  more  than  usual  interest  that 
12  000  native  Americans,  to-wit :  American  Indians, 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War,  of  whom  10,000  en  isted  in 
the  army  and  2,000  in  the  navy.  Practically  all  of 
these  men  were  volunteers,  as  the  draft  law  did  not 
apply  generally  to  Indians.  . 

It  may  be  considered  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  Indian  has  been 
treated  by  the  United  States  Government,  that  he 
should  have  shown  such  consistent  loyalty  to  the 
land  of  his  birth ;  but  those  who  know  the  Indian 
and  his  peculiar  psychology  know  him  to  be  in- 
tensely loyal  and  to  have  an  inborn  appreciation  of 
right  things,  so  that  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  volunteered  his  services  to  the  nation 

for  its  defense.  .  ■,      j  u     t-u^ 

In  view  of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  the 
American  Indians  in  the  World  War-services  that 
had  not  up  to  recently  been  recognized— President 
Coolidge  signed  certificates  of  thanks  to  every 
Indian  tribe  whose  members  served  in  the  army 
and  navy  during  the  war.  These  certificates  were 
presented  to  the  chiefs  of  the  fnb^^' ^^.fP/^^/^.*,^: 
lives  named  by  them,  on  July  4,  1924,  thru  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^.  _ 

This  is  tardy  but  fitting  recognition  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  the  part  that  these  native 
Americans  played  in  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War.  By  their  willingness  to 
serve  they  have  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  has  despitefully  used  them  and  their 

If    in  addition  to  this  certificate  of  thanks  from 
the  Government  to  the  Indian  tribes,  there  should 
follow  some  effort  to  deal  justly  with  the  Indian— 
to  see  that  forgotten   provisions  of  treaties  with 
reference  to  Indian  lands  are  carried  out,  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  the  Indian  in  the  practice  of 
his  religion,  to  prevent  Congress  at  the  instance  of 
covetous  white  men  from  taking  from  certain  In- 
dian tribes  the  lands  upon  which  they  live ;  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Indians  of  California  are  properly 
treated  and  are  given  the  education  to  which  every 
American  is  entitled— the  Indian  would  be  far  bet- 
ter requited  for  his  loyalty  than  thru  the  presenta- 
tion o1  a  certificate  of  thanks  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe. 
In  California  the  Indian  is  not  a  ward  of  the 
Government,  but  a  citizen,  and  as  such  entitled  to 


all  of  the  advantages  and  immunities  granted  to 
everv  other  citizen,  whether  native  or  naturalized. 
For  years  the  Indians  of  this  State  have  been 
batted  from  pillar  to  post,  denied  educational 
rights,  denied  the  shelter  of  State  institutions,  and 
refused  relief  by  hospitals  maintained  by  the  peo- 
ople  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  on  the  ground 
that  the  Indian  was  a  ward  of  the  Government  and 
as  such  should  look  to  the  Government  for  what- 
ever of  aid  he  needed. 

Out  of  this  situation  much  injustice  to  the  Indian 
has  resulted.  Denied  the  lands  guaranteed  to  him 
by  treaty  in  exchange  for  his  cession  of  his  rights 
to  California,  the  Indian  has  been  shifted  from  one 
place  to  another  in  order  that  the  white  man  might 
possess  his  land,  until  finally  he  is  located  gener- 
ally on  small  plots  of  ground  utterly  worthless  for 
cultivation  and  affording  nothing  more  than  secur- 
ity against  eviction,  and  that  only  because  the  land 
cannot  be  used  by  the  white  man  for  any  purpose 

whatsoever.  ^.i,:^^ 

The  Indian  is  neither  lazy  nor  good-for-nothing. 
It  is  safe  to  assert  that  he  is  more  amenable  to 
encouragement  and  civilizing  inHuences  than  the 
poor  whites  of  the  Tennessee  mountains,  and 
wherever  in  this  State  the  Indian  has  been  given 
half  a  chance  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  earning  his  living,  educating  his  children 
and  in  every  way  living  a  creditable  hte.  _ 

So  far  as  education  is  concerned  the  California 
Indian  has  had  to  fight  for  the  right  to  ^t  for  his 
children,  who  have  been  barred  from  the  schools  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  Indians  and  should  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  their  education. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  established 
their  status  as  citizens  and  made  clear  their  right 
to  all  of  the  rights,  privilges  and  immunities  of 
other  citizens,  and  particularly  to  the  right  to  send 
their  children  to  the  public  schools. 

The  reason  that  Calif ornians  generally  believe 
that  the  Indian  is  incapable  of  bettering  his  con- 
dition is,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Indian ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  they  have  never  given  the  Indian  a  chance  to 

prove  what  he  can  do.  ,  ,. 

No  people  entirely  lost  to  hope  thru  reliance 
upon  promises  that  were  never  kept  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  initiative  and  ambition  of  peo- 
ple living  in  a  world  of  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment. Wherever  the  Indian  of  California  has  been 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  improve  himself  he  has 
demonstrated  his  capability  to  do  so. 

No  doubt  the  California  Indian  tribes  will  re- 
ceive the  certificates  of  thanks  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  participation  of  their  members  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  m  the  World 
War.     While  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  done,  it  would  be  far  more  equitable  it 
the  Government  made  some  effort  to  comply  Avith 
the.terms  of  the  eighteen  so-called  "Lost  Treaties 
and  made  reparation  to  the  Indians  of  California, 
either  in  land  or  money,  for  the  rights  that  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1852.— Editorial,  San 
Francisco  Recorder,  Aug.  1,  1924. 
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ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED   STATES,  WOODROW  WILSON, 

TO  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN 


Delivered  into  an  Edison  Phonograph  at  the  White  House.  Washington. 

D.  C,  May  24,  1913. 
ThU  address  was  reproduced  by  an  Edison  Phonograph,  in  the  pres- 
end  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  council 
upon  their  Jesp^tile  reservations,  to  hoist  the  Amer  can  flag  and  sign 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government. 


and  living  in  peace  and  plenty."    I  rejoice  to  fore- 

see  the  day.  '         .    .      -t  -4.^^ 

It  gives  me  pleasure  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  send  this  greeting  to  you  and  to  com- 
mend to  you  the  lessons  in  industry,  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  our  common  country  which  participa- 
tion in  this  ceremony  brings  to  you. 


EACH  IN  HIS  OWN  TONGUE 


My  Brothers:  -^k-  _   „ 

A  hundred  years  ago,  President  Jefferson,  one 
of  the  greatest  of  my  predecessors,  said  to  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Upper  Cherokees: 

"My  children,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  day  when 
the  Red  Men,  our  neighbors,  become  truly  one 
people  with  us,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges we  do,  and  living  in  peace  and  plenty  as^  we 
do  without  any  one  to  make  tliem  afraid,  to  injure 
their  persons,  or  to  take  their  property,  without 
being  punished  for  it  according  to  fixed  laws. 

This  I  say  to  you  again  today;  but  a  hundred 
years  have  gone  by,  and  we  are  nearer  these  great 
things  then  hoped  for,  now,  much  nearer  than  we 
were  then.  Education,  agriculture,  the  trades,  are 
the  red  man's  road  to  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion today,  as  they  were  in  the  day  of  Jefferson, 
and  happily  you  have  gone  a  long  way  on  that 

There  are  some  dark  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
white  man's  dealings  with  the  Indian,  and  many 
parts  of  the  record  are  stained  with  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  those  who  have  thought  only  of  their 
own  profit;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  purposes 
and  motives  of  this  great  Government  and  of  our 
nation  as  a  whole  toward  the  red  man  have  been 
wise,  just  and  beneficient.  The  remarkable  progress 
of  our  Indian  brothers  towards  civilization  is  proof 
of  it,  and  open  to  all  to  see. 

During  the  past  half-century  you  have  seen  the 
schoolhouse  take  the  place  of  the  military  post  on 
your   reservations.    The   administration   of   Indian 
affairs  has  been  transferred  from  the  military  to 
the  civil  arm  of  the  Government.    The  education 
and  industrial  training  the  Government  has  given 
you   have   enabled   thousands   of   Indian  men   and 
women  to  take  their  places  in  civilization  along- 
side their  white  neighbors.    Thousands  are  living 
in   substantial   farmhouses  on  their   own  separate 
allotments  of  land.    Hundreds  of  others  have  won 
places  of  prominence  in  the  professions,  and  some 
have  worked  their  way  into  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  into  places  of  responsibility  in  our  State  and 
National    Governments.     Thirty    thousand    Indian 
children   are    enrolled    in    Government,    State   and 
Mission   schools.    The    Great   White   Father   now 
calls  you  his  "brothers,"  not  his  "children.      Be- 
cause you  have  shown  in  your  education  and  in 
your  settled  ways  of  life  staunch,  manly,  worthy 
qualities  of  sound  character,  the  nation  is  about  to 
give    you    distinguished    recognition    through    the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Indian 
people,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.   The  erection 
of  that  monument  will  usher  in  that  day  which 
Thomas   Jefferson   said   he  would   rejoice  to   see, 
"when  the  Red  Man  become  truly  one.  people  with 
us,  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges  we  do, 


By  William  Herbert  Carruth 

NOTE:  Dr.  Carruth.  the  head  of  the  English  ^^^^'''^rX^^^^^^^ 
University,  for  years  a  Director  of  the  Indian^  Board  of  Uo-operation. 
is  one  of  the  dependable  friends  of  the  California  Indians. 

A  fire-mist  and  a  planet; 

A  crystal  and  a  cell ; 
A  jelly-fish  and  a  saurian. 

Then  caves  where  cave  men  dwell ; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty 
And  a  face  raised  from  the  sod ; 
Some  call  this  Evolution, 

While  other  call  it  God. 

A  haze  on  the  far  horizon ; 

The  infinite,  tender  sky; 
The  ripe,  rich  tints  of  the  cornfields 

And  the  wild  bees  sailing  high ; 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland, 

The  tint  of  the  goldenrod ; 
Some  of  us  call  this  Autumn, 

But  others  call  it  God. 

Like  tides  on  a  crescent  sea  beach. 

When  the  moon  is  new  and  thin. 
Into  our  hearts,  high  yearnings 

Come  welling  and  surging  in ; 
Come  from  a  mystic  ocean 

Whose  rim  no  foot  has  trod ; 
Some  of  us  call  this  Longing, 

And  others  call  it  God. 

A  picket  frozen  on  duty ; 

A  mother  starved  for  her  brood ; 
Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock; 

And  Jesus  on  the  rood ; 
And  millions  who,  humble  and  nameless, 

The  straight,  hard  pathway  plod; 
Some  call  this  Consecration, 

While  others  call  it  God. 


Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kossuth 
Dixon  the  Rodman  Wanamaker  Expedition  of 
Citizenship  to  the  North  American  Indian,  made 
triumphal  progress  over  the  United  States  in  the 
summer  of  1913.  Much  credit  is  due  Dr.  Dixon, 
whose  sympathetic  understanding  of  Indian  nature 
and   Indian  problems,  insured  the  success  of  the 

^^The  two  purposes  of  the  Expedition  were  the 
presentation  of  American  flags  to  the  Indians  of 
Reservations  and  the  strengthening  of  the  feelings 
of  loyalty,  understanding  and  allegiance  between 
the  Whites  and  Indians. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  speech 
of  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson  on  this  same  occa- 
sion 
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CALIFORNIA  IN! 


THE  BIG  POMO  BASKET 


The  Largest  in  the  World 

In    1910    when    discussion   began    in    California 
about   holding  the    Panama-Pacific    Exposition   in 
San  Francisco,  Marin  Smith,  a  Porno  Indian,  resid- 
ing in  Manchester,  a  small  Indian  ranchena  on  the 
Garcia  River,  Mendocino  County,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  like  to  send  to  the  proposed 
exposition  the  largest  finely  woven  Indian  basket 
ever  made.    His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  was  an 
accomplished   weaver,   so  they   talked   the  matter 
over,  and  finally  on  December  10,  1910,  after  care- 
fully  planning  size,  style  and  design,  she  began 
work.  The  basket  was  to  be  of  circular  shape,  with 
a  base  four  feet  across,  to  be  bellied  out  on  the 
sides  as  it  ascended  and  then  narrowed  in  so  that, 
when  three  feet  high,  it  would  have  a  diameter 
across  the  neck  of  about  three  and  one-half  feet. 
The    Pomo   name   for   such   a   monster  basket   is 

Shtoo-Bata.  ,        r        j 

The  material  to  be  used  was  that  found  most 
suitable  by  centuries  of  weaving  by  the  expert 
Pomos,  and  the  weave  was  to  be  the  simple  coil. 
The  material  for  the  inside  of  the  coil  was  to  be 
of  hazel  twigs.  These  are  gathered  after  a  fire- 
erowth,  as  the  shoots  are  then  perfectly  straight 
and  without  offshoots  or  limbs.  After  the  bark  is 
stripped  off,  they  are  laid  out  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
being  turned  around  frequently  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  twisted  while  drying.  When  weavmg 
bedns  these  twigs  are  carefully  selected  and 
worked  together  so  thai  the  coils  throughout  are 
of  uniform  size  and  they  lie  evenly  one  upon  an- 
other. ,  .      , 

Two  materials  were  to  be  used  in  the  wrapping 
splints,  the  white  being  the  cuticle  of  the  root  of  a 
water-grass  with  sharp,  blade-like  leaves,  know  to 
the  Pomos  as  Chim-lukoom.    This  grass  grows  in 
sandy   marsh-like   places,   and  the   roots   give  the 
material  most  valued  by  the  Pomos  for  the  making 
of  water-tight  baskets.    Soon  after  the  roots  are 
dug  up  they  are  split  in  two,  and  the  "bark    taken 
off  in  thin  strips  and  dried  either  by  the  sun  or  the 
heat  of  a  fire.    The  process  of  curing  is  carefully 
attended  to  as  it  must  be  done  neither  with  too 
great  haste  or  too  slowly.   When  cured,  the  strips 
or  splints  are  picked  over,  bad  ones  rejected,  and 
the  chosen  ones  coiled  and  stored  away.    Before 
weaving  begins  they  are  again  gone  over  and  only 
the   most   perfect   ones   selected.    These   are   now 
trimmed  down  to  absolute  uniformity,  as  one  splint 
a  trifle  too  large  or  one  too  small,  would  destroy 
the  evenness  of  weave  and  thus  militate  against 
the  perfection  of  tho  basket  when  completed.   The 
coils  of  splints  when  finally  passed  upon  by  the 
expert  eye  of  the  weaver  are  aboiit  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  in  weight,  and  each  splint  is  about  ten 
inches  long.    These  are  used  in  the  natural  color. 
A  good   Pomo  weaver  would  never  degrade  her- 
self by  the  use  of  splints  colored  in  any  artificial 

manner.      •  .  ,       .  r  ^i. 

The  other  splints,  the  black,  are  the  stems  of  the 
inaiden-hair  ferns,  Boo-doo-git,  which  grow  pto- 
fusely  on  the  shady  and  moist  sides  of  the  creeks 


Pomo  Indian  Basket 


of   Mendocino   County.    Not   only   do   they   grow 
profusely   but  they  attain  a  very  large  size  and 
possess  exceedingly  long  roots.    Great  care  is  ex- 
ercised   by   the    weaver   in   her   selection    of   fern 
stems.  They  must  be  as  nearly  uniform  in  size  and 
color  as  the  eye  can  detect.    When  thus  selected 
they  are  buried  in  a  soft,  slushy  blue  clay,  well 
known  in  this  region,  and  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  six  days.    Centuries  ago  some  experimental 
mind    among    the    primitive    basket-weavers    dis- 
covered that  maiden-hair  ferm  stems  thus  buried 
became    permanently    black,    that    would    neither 
wash  out  nor  fade  or  grow  rusty  in  the  most  pow- 
erful and  long-continued  sunlight.    These  splints 
vary  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  in  length.  After  this 
treatment    they    are    again    carefully    selected,    as 
there  are  often  slight  differences  in  color  which 
would  show  in  the  basket  and  which  an  expert  and 
skilful  weaver  always  seeks  to  avoid. 

The  design  of  the  basket  was  to  signify  the 
lightning  flashing  upon  the  water. 

As  already  stated,  Mrs.  Smith  began  work  on 
the  weaving  of  the  basket  December  10,  1910.  Afte^V 
eleven  months'  happy  toil  upon  it,  for  she  grew  to 
love  the  idea  of  this  large  basket  the  more  she 
worked  upon  it,  she  was  taken  ill  and  unfortunately 

died.  . 

Now,  in  accordance  with  Pomo  custom,  the  un- 
finished (in  fact,  but  scarce  begun)  basket  should 
have  been  destroyed,  but  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  hus- 
band, after  many  long  conversations  about  it,  be- 
fore her  death,  decided  that  this  basket  should  be 
saved  and  the  work  upon  it  continued.   According- 
ly in  1912,  Theresa  Lozuito,  of  Healdsburg,  was 
engaged,  and  for  three  years  she  worked  faithfully 
upon  it.  Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  she  saw 
the  monster  basket  slowly  grow  under  her  hands, 
but  after  three  years,  she  wearied  of  the  task  and 
asked  to  be  relieved.  Then  for  a  year  Emily  Robin- 
son worked  on  it,  followed  by  Rhoda  Lawson.    In 
the  early  part  of  1917,  Louise  Boseton  thought  she 
might  bring  it  to  completion,  but  a  few  months 
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tired  her  and  Ella  Pike  took  her  place,  only  to  give 
way  in  a  few  weeks  to  Lizzie  Parish.  The  year 
1918  saw  Mammie  Laiwa  and  Lena  Pinole  struggle 
to  add  more  coils,  and  then  finally,  in  1919,  Mrs. 
George  Frank  undertook  the  task  with  a  brave  and 
courageous  heart,  and  on  the  22nd  day  of  May, 
1920,  amid  the  joyous  cheers  of  her  people,  and  the 
rejoicing  of  her  own  soul,  put  on  the  finishing 
touches  and  the  giant  basket  of  Mendocino  was 
completed. 

Thus  for  ten  years  the  weaving  continued,  and 
eleven  women  worked  upon  it  during  this  long 
period,  as  weavers.  Susie  Solosa  was  the  hidden 
but  essential  provider  of  the  materials.  She  con- 
tinuously gathered  the  roots,  ferns  and  twigs,  lov- 
ingly and  carefully  preparing  and  selecting  them  so 
that  the  weavers  might,  uninterrupted,  go  ahead 
with  their  labor.  Mrs.  Solosa  lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  basket  completed,  though  soon  thereafter 
she  passed  away. 

The  white  beads  that  border  the  basket  at  one 
time  were  used  by  the  Indians  as  money.  They 
are  made  from  shells  occasionally  found  on  the 
California  beaches. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-three  coils  of  splints,  each  weighing  about 
one  and  one-half  pounds,  and  worth  at  lowest  esti- 
mate, seventy-five  cents  each,  were  used,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  of  the  black  and  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  coils  of  the  white. 

The  basket  is  now  for  sale.  Full  particulars  as  to 
price  may  be  had  from  the  Editor  or  the  owner, 
Martin  Smith,  Manchester,  Mendocino  County, 
California. 


DECISION    PENDING   IN   BIG   PIN 

SCHOOL  CASE 


Mr.  J.  W.  Henderson,  President  d 
Board  of  Co-operation,  acting  as  aj 
Indians  who  are  contending  ^ or^  ap 
school  for  white  children  at  ^' 
their  case  before  the  Suprei 
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TRIUMPH  OF  INDIAN  ART. 


Smallest  of  All  Baskets  on  View  at  the 
National  Museum. 

*Dhe  most  remarkable  and  j>reclou»  ex- 
ample of  Indian  basketry  In  tlie  world  has 
ju»t  reached  the  ihands  of  Prof.  Otis  T. 
I  Mason,  curator  of  anthropology  of  the 
National  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  two 
baskets,  the  handiwork  of  an  ag-ed  squaw 
of  the  Pomo  Indians,  of  California,  that 
are  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  heigrht,  and  so  small 
that  either  of  the  two  can  be  parsed 
through  a  lady's  finger  ring. 

These  baskets,  the  only  ones  of  the  kind 
In  existence,  have  a  history  as  remarkable 
las  the  obje<!ts  themselves,  which  are,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  the  two  finest  specimens  of 
Indian  basketry  in  existence.    It  appears 
that  something  over  a  year  ago  Dr.  C.  P. 
WlUcome,  curator  of  the  Golden  Gate  Mu- 
seum,   San    Francisco.    Oal.,    determined, 
as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  work  of  gath- 
ering ff>gether  the  finest  and  most  repre- 
sentative   collection    of    the    basketry    o-f 
the  Pacific  Coast  tribes  from  Point  Bar- 
row  to   Acapulco,    that  the   Golden   Gate 
Museum    should     have     and     own     some 
one  or  several  objects  which  would  stand 
forth    as    masterpieces    of    Indian    bask- 
etry.     With     this     in     mind     he     jour- 
neyed   to    the    reservation    of    the    Pomo 
Indians.      lying     south      of     San     Fran- 
cisco,    and,     on    arrival,     called    on     an 
old  squaw,   far  advanced  in  the  eighties, 
end  famous  as  the  most  skillful  basket- 
1  maker  of  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  inquir- 
ing of  her  whther  or  not  she  felt  equal  to 
the  task  of  weaving  two  baskets  of  such 
size  that  either  of  the  two  could  be  passed 
without  difllculty  through  a  lady's  finger 

ring. 

The  old  squaw  pondered  over  the  matter 
for  some  time,  saying  that  baskets  of  this 
sisse  had  never  been  made  by  any  member 
of  the  tribe,  either  in  times  modern  or 
in  the  days  of  the  ancients,  but  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  felt  that  if  the 
thing  was  practioable  she  alone  could 
make  them.  She  accordingly  set  about 
making  them,  the  operation  covering  a 
period  of  over  eight  months. 

Placed  upon  exhibition  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Museum,  they  created  a  sensation, 
and  many  were  the  letters  that  Prof. 
Willcome  received  from  millionaire  art- 
lovers  and  collectors,  offering  enormous 
sums  for  the  two  baskets,  all  of  which 
Prof.  Willcome  declined,  as  they  are  the 
I  property  of  the  State  of  California. 


Prof.   Mason,   of  the  National   Museum, 
this  city,  is  one  of  the  foremost  authori- 
ties    on     Indian     basketry     in     America, 
luearning  of  the  baskets  above  mentioned, 
he   wrote   to    Prof.    Willcome,    requesting 
him  to  forward  the  two  specimens  to  him,, 
stating  that  the  work  that  he  is  now  pre- 
paring wou'ld  not  be  complete  without  a 
description  of  them.    This  the  California 
professor    readily    granted,    and    the    two 
baskets  arrived  last  week  and  are  now  in 
Prof.    Mason's   care.    As   soon   as   he   fin- 
ishes his  inspection  and  has  obtained  pic- 
tures  and   a    description    of   the    baskets, 
thev  will   be  sent  back  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Golden  Gate  Museum  in  San 
I  Frfincisco 

1    ;^j||i^  6M^iaLt»  §f%  .WoyiA  o£  .wl^te  sage  ^ 

root,    and   the   Inner   bark    of    the    Judas 
tree  and  the  withes  are  reduced  to  such 
fineness  that  they  ^resemble  silk  threads, 
or  spun  glass.    It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  | 
imagine    how    baskets    of    such    fineness 
could  be  woven  without  the  use  of  a  mi- 
croscope, yet.   in  addition  to  all  this,   the 
old  squaw  who  made  them  actually  wove 
a  design  in  each  in  black  and  white  with 
such    peiTection    that    one    stands    dum- 
founded  before  this  masterpiece  of  Indian 
basketry.    In  the  first  the  design,   known 
to  collectors  of  Indian  basketry  as  "fiame 
ascending."    appears  woven  tin   withes   of 
Judas  tree  bark  dyed  black  on  the  white 
ground  color  of  undyed  spruce  root.    The 
design    woven    in    the    second    basket    in 
much   the  same   manner   as   in   the   first, 
consists    of   a    series    of   triangles,    a    fa- 
miliar   figure    in    the    symbolism    of    the 
North  American  tribes.    The  shape  of  the 
baskets  follows  the  lines  of  the  two  types 
common  among  the  Pomos. 
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UReEST  BASKET  IN  WORLD. 

IS»n  FrmncljwoChronlcU.l 
The  titiflic  omciala  of  the  Norjthw«fltem 
Paotftc  awL  much  perplexed  over  a  basket 
that  they  have  been  reauested  to  receive 
tot  shipment  from  Uklah  to  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  It  is  said,  to  be  tie  largest  basket 
In  the  world,  and  this' must  be  true,  for 
there  is  sotilb  doubt  whether  Jt  will  pas» 
through  the  tunnels  of  the  Sierra. 

The  basket  Is  <f  Indian  manufacture, 
and  was  designed  ae  a  storhouse  for 
grain.  It  Is  shaped  like  the  usual  bushel 
measure,  is  mounted  on  poles  to  make  It 
inaccessible  to  rpdents,  and  has  a  huge 
basket-work  cover.  It  is  wider  than  the 
door  of  an  ordinary  box  car,  yet  it  could 
pot  be  shipped  on  a  flat  car.  as  it  wouia 
beliable  to  destruction  from  the  sparks  oC 
a  locomotive. 

The  contrivance  was  purchased  from  xnm 
Indians  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hudson,  of  Wah, 
and  by  him  sold  to  the  Brooklyn  Institute 
Of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  be  installed  in  its 
museum.  The  doctor  paid  only  $25  for 
the  basket,  but  it  Is  likely  to  be  ^orth  a 
f ortunte  I  before    It    reaches    the    Atlantic 

Ooast 

Taking  It  for  granted  that  the  basket 
can  be  moved  at  all  by  rail,  the  tariff  of- 
ficials   are     searching    the    classification 
sheets  to  deterhilne  under  what  rate  the 
shipment  would  mcve.     Some  claim  Jhe 
basket  is  merely  a  basket,  while  othera 
contend   that   it  should   move   «nder   the 
classification  that  Includes  ''parts  of  grain 
©levators."    Traflflc  Manager  Geafy  is  oC 
the  opinion  that  the  thing  is  a  corn  crib 
and  should  be  so  billed. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  too  large  to  get  m 
any  ordinary  box  car.  and  must,  there- 
lore,  take  a  minimum  rate  of  5,000  pounds, 
although  It  weighs  only  200  Pounds  Un- 
ider   this   Interpretation   of    the    tariff    it 

would  cost  $1T5  to  move  the  granary  td 
iBfooklyn. 
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Tenks(A.  E.)  The  bear-maiden.  (Ibid., 
33-35  )  A  tale  of  the  Ojibwa  of  Wis- 
consin, with  some  post  -  Columbian 
additions.  Taken  down  in  1899  from 
an  old  woman.  It  is  a  version  of  the 
struggle  between  the  earth  (old  woman 
and  two  daughters)  and  certain  forms 
of  light  (little  bear-morning  star,  etc.). 

Keane  (A.   H.)     Native  American  cul- 
ture :  its  independent  evolution.     (In- 
tern.   Mo.,   Burlington,  Vt.,  1902,  V 
338-357.)      Reviews  recent   works  of 
Payne,  Seler,  Thomas,  Tylor,  Brinton, 
Powell,    Maudslay,    Nuttall,  and  Del- 
lenbaugh    and    resumes   the    evidence 
for   the   independent/  development   of 
Amerindian     culture    of     all     kinds. 
Keane    believes    th^t    America     was 
reached  in  the  Stotie  age  by  at  least 
two    streamV  of    inigration    (N.    W. 
Europe,   N.  \  i^ia),  but  the  subsi- 
dence   of    the>J|nd-connections   then 
existing  left  the ]l  Indians"  to  pursue 
their  way  as  "  an fcmnic  island."    A  few 
primitive  device*  a^  ideas  they  proba- 
bly brought  witi  theii^,  but  *'  American 
culture,  properly  so-called,  was  locally 


West,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1902,  xvi,  9- 
ig,  1 51-158,  262-273.)     Second,  third, 
and  fourth  sections   of  an   interesting 
and    well-illustrated    account    of     the 
basketry  of  the    Pomos  of  California. 
In  basketry  these  Indians  "found  an 
outlet   for  the   highest   conceptions   of 
art  that  their  race  was  capable  of,"  and 
when  the  first  white  contact  took  place, 
*'  they  had  reached  a  height  in  basketry 
which   has   never   been    equaled  —  not 
only  by  no  other  Indian  tribe  but  by  no 
other  people  of  the  world  in  any  age." 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  :  basket 
materials    and    technique,    weaves    (6 
are    common,    4    soft,     2     hard)    and 
varieties  of  baskets,  designs  and  orna- 
mentation, uses  of  baskets  (from  fish- 
carriers  to  cradles),  etc.     According  to 
Mr    Purdy,    no    other   people   but  the 
Pomos  adorn  their  baskets  with  feathers. 
By  **  Porno"  baskets  are  meant**  the 
baskets  of  all   the   30   or  more   tribes 
grouped    by    Mr   Powers    under    that 
name."     All  the  Indian  words  (names 
of    baskets    and    materials,    technical 
terms,  etc.)  are  from  the  dialect  of  the 
Ballo  Kai  Pomo  of  Potter  valley,  Men- 
docino county. 
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"Afl  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  ths  tmbilical  cord  is 
tied  with  a  strand  of  the  .other's  hair,  and  the  child, 
after  serertng  the  cord,  is  imshed  in  cold  water,  nnrsed 


[454 


ianedi 


ftolX 


i.r»  Taper,  the  chlU  is  kept  for  fiTe  days,  at  the  end  of 


ft 
#  •  »  • 


drop 
"AfUr  th.  first  flw  toyt.  during  *ioli  the  <*lld  [455 

rwaiaa  l«  th.  hasket  aT.r  th,  ''t»?-l»8  "*«^"  ^'  ^^""^ 
l«  a  ragular  cradle-fr—  (see  W^Fl^Tl*^.-'  ""PP** 
first  In  a  s»ll  foxskin.  At  the  end  ef  the  month.  A«i 
,h,  «,ther  reen-es  her  ordinair  life,  she  puts  the  child  on 
a  new  and  larger  cradle-fra-e.  U  *loh  the  child  I-  kept 
tin  it  ie  able  t*  creep.  To  both  cradles ,  pieces  of  ob- 
sidian (generally  s-all  arrow-points  or  knlres)  are  attached. 
IB  order  to  keep  T»'«.tsi.  the  *.n  11«t4  or  swift,  away 
fro-  the  child.  If  this  were  not  done,  it  would  say  to  th. 
child.  -toujSi."  or  -Cry.-  and  »k.  the  baby  fractious.  «h.n 
the  child  has  reached  an  age  where  it  no  longer  requires  a 
drndle.  both  the  first  and  the  s«»ond  ones  are  taken  by  the 


■other,  and  hung  oi 

Tillage.** 
Dizon.  Roland  B.. 
?©!•  17.  part  5,  pp. 


»  Boll.  Aa. 

^  July  1907. 


ODD  OSS  OF  WRTAB  BASEST 


Boland  Dizon,  in  desorlblng  the  paterty  oeraaonles  of 
joimg  girls,  states  that  the  girl  goes  td  her  Bother's 
Mnstnial  hat  or  to  a  special  hut  hnil^  for  her,  sBd  fTn 
sleepiig^iOic  amtt  place  her  head  in  a  aortar^basket  across 
the  sBall  end  of  ^ieh  a  stick  is  placed*    This  is  to 
keep  OTil  spirits  aiaj  fron  her  head*    fhe  stick  shich  is 
pnt  across  the  opening  is  burned  cTeiy  noniing  hj  the 
girl's  attendant »  and  a  nev  one  is  prepared  for  the  next 
ni^t*" 


<>, 


*> 


Dixon,  Bftland  B«* 
Tol«  17.  part  5,  j^i  45S, 
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SHOSHOKOE  BASKETS 


BonneTille  speaks  of  the  baskets  of  the 

Shoahokoe  Indians,  and  what  he  says  should  be 
copied  from  the  first  edition  of  Irving *s  Bonne- 
ville, entitled  The  Roekv  Mountains :  Or  Scenes 

frnm  ttifl  Jmimal  of  Captain  B.  L.  B.  BonQevillg» 


Philadelphia,  p.  52.  1837 


NN.«X'^vVA\:1'«li  ^V0jLS)Aj3^i>^^^Ax.A"'^^ 


Capt*  Bonneville  states  that  the  Shoshokoes, 
whicii  he  met  while  cross irg  the  plain  helow  Pofderi  fiiwr 


though 


and 


manufacture  good  ropes,  and 
rem  a  sort  of  weed  found  in 
liruct  howls  and  jugs  out  of 


basket-work  formed  from  small  strips  of  wood  plaited: 
these,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  wax,  they  render  perfectly 


water  ti^t," 


Adventures  of  Capt.  Bonneville, 


T?M.,xl<i 


INDIAN  BASKETS  (SNAKE) . 


'Thus,  notwithstanding 


companids 


making 


It  is  the  same  with 


iron  boilers;  they  generally  give  the  preference  to  willow 
hasketa,  in  which  they  carry  water  and  boil  their  food.*— Domenech, 


ABMiz*ica, 


1860. 


\ 


\ 


INDIAN  BASKETS  (SHOSHONE) . 


and 


and 


we  find  cooking  Teaaels  very  much  resembling  reversed  bee-hives, 
made  of  basket-work  covered  with  buffalo  skins;  when  used  for  cook- 
ing tiiey  are  placed  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the  food  to  be 
cooked, ,  together  with  water,  is  put  into  them;  then  stones  heated 
red  in  the  fire  are  thrown  in,  until, |Jie  water,  and  consequently 
the  food  is  boiled.     In  travelling,  these  vessels,  of  an  original 
kind,  serve  as  hats.*— Domenech,  Seven  Years*  Residence  in  Ot/^s 

ovk  uy[>Ar.^j^<iJK.\i:iA.li:.xif-H-i  /%4>o. 


Panamint  Shosnone  DA//ceT/^w 


Keeler,  October  18,  1902 •  ^oarse  urn  of  twined  weave, 
called  Wah-wahp,  after  the  vertical  willow  rods  (wah-wahp) 
which  govern  its  construction.   The  entire  basket  of  willow 
the  rude  zigzag  design  being  the  ssuae  material  as  the  ho- 
rizontal strands  (soo-hoo-be)  of  the  body  of  the  basket, 
differing  only  in  having  the  dull  red  bark  left  on. 

The  pine  nuts,  of  which  they  have  quantities  now  on 
hand,  are  eaten  roasted,  and  are  also  made  into  soup, 
but  not  into  bread*   The  burden  baskets  have  round  bottoms, 
covered  with  leather,  like  those  of  the  southern  bierra 
tribes  and  are  very  broad  at  mouth.   They  often  have 
several  black  bands  near  the  top.   The  ^hoshone  women  here 
make  some  superb  baskets,  chiefly  urn-shaped.   I  got  a 
beauty.   One  of  the  women  showed  me  some  of  the  long  plumes 
of  the  mountain  quail  which  she  had  carefully  in  a  piece 
of  cloth,  ready  to  work  into  some  choice  baskets.   The 
yellowish-white  material  of  the  body  of  these  baskets  is 
willow  (soo-hoo-be)  very  finely  split  and  scraped  with 
a  knife  blade.   I  watched  a  woman  do  it.   The  coil  is 
three  rod  and  the  rods  are  the  same  willow  also  (rods 
called  wah-be  or  wah-wahp).   They  told  me  they  cross  the 
Cerro  Gordo  range  one  day's  journey  to  a  spring  where  the 
willow  grows.   One  woman  used  two  willow  rods  and  one  grass 
stem  in  her  coil. 

They  no  longer  use  the  large  cooking  basket  bowls  , 
and  the  only  mush  bowl  I  could  find  anywhere  among  their 
possessions  is  exceedingly  old  — "more  than  a  thousand  years 
old**--  the  old  a^pam  said.   I  bought  it. 

Tney  have  both  circular  winnowers(to-rah)  like  those 
of  the  Kern  Valley  and  Kelso  Creek  Indians,  and  snow-shoe- 
shaped  ones  (tu-ma)  like  those  of  the  Paiutes. 

Wearly  all  of  tue  old  women  wear  basket-bowl  hats, 
and  as  they  brush  the  hair  out  a  good  deal  it  is  surprising 
what  large  bowls  some  of  them  wear.   I  saw  five  or  six  in 
use  and  bought  three  of  them  and  took  them  off  the  heads 


-  2  . 


of  the  women.   They  are  like  the  Paiute  Bowl  hats*   They 
bang  the  front  hair. 

The  papoose  baskets  are  of  two  kinds:  one  with  the 
frame  a  forked  branch,  with  cross  sticks  tied  on  like 
some  I  have  seen  and  purchased  among  the  v^iktchumne  and 
Kern  Valley  Indians;  the  other  with  a  very  long  oval  fra- 
me (a  looped  willow  rod)  with  cross  bars,  and  both  have 
head  shades  and  shell  dangles* 

The  small  and  medium  sized  water  bottles  are  shaped 
like  those  of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians |  the  very  large  ones 
(holding  five  gallons  or  more)  like  those  of  the  Paiute • 

The  burden  baskets  are  finished  with  a  double  ring 
around  the  top  — the  innermost  composed  of  the  rods  of 
the  basket,  carried  round  in  a  cylindrical  bundle  (much 
as  in  those  of  the  middle  Sierra  Mu-wa)  the  outer  or  top 
one  made  of  a  strong  willow  hoop  of  essentially  the  same 
diameter  as  the  under  one* 

These  baskets  are  fortifie^  on  the  inside  by  two  sticks, 
eight  to  ten  inches  long,  placed  horizontally  above  the 
middle  to  which  the  carrying  band  is  attached* 

The  too-mah  or  snow-shoe-shaped  winnowing  or  shoe- 
shaped  Linnowing  basket  is  like  those  made  by  the  Paiutes 
(the  close  knit  kind)of  medium  quality  —by  no  means  the 
best*   It  is  deep  at  the  broad  end  — the  ends  of  the  rods 
at  this  end  are  worked  into  a  cylindrical  bundle  about 
the  size  of,  and  lying  directly  beneath,  the  enclosing 
hoop  or  rod,  so  the  broad  end  is  doubly  fortified*   The 
sides  of  the  encircling  rod  are  braced  at  interals  instead 
of  continuously  which  gives  a  better  effect* 

-**•  trap  for  catching  rats  was  observed  (fig.     ) 
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PANAIHNT  SHOSHONE 


KEI'IiER,  October  18,1902 


Coarse  urn  of  twined  weave,  called  Wah-v/alip ,  after 
the  vertical  v/illow  rods(wah-walip)  which  govern  its  construction,     fi 

« 

entire  basket  of  willov;,  the  rude  zigzag  design  being  the  same  ma- 

* 

terial  as  the  horizontal  strands  (soo-hoo-be)  of  the  body  of  the 

•  * 

basket,  differing  only  in  having  the  dull  red  bark  left  on. 


The  pine  nuts,   of  v/hich  they  have  quantities  now  on  hand,  are 
eaten  roasted,  and  are  also  made  into  soup,  but  not  into  bread. 
The  burden  baskets  have  round  bottoms,  covered  with  leather,  like 
those  of  the  southern  Sierra  tribes  and  are  very  broad  at  mouth. 
They  often  have  several  black  bands  near  the  top.       The  Shoshone 
gquawg'  here  niake  some  superb  baskets,  chiefly  urn- shaped.       I  got 
a  beauty.       One  of  the  s^jusats  showed  me  s     ome  of  the  long  plumes 
of  the  mountain  quail  which  she  had  carefully  in  a  piece  of  cloth, 
ready  to  work  into  some  choice  baskets.       The  yellovdsh-white  mater- 
ial of  the  body  of  these  baskets  is  willow  (/oo-hoo-be)  very  finely 


split  and  scraped  with  a  knife  blade. 


I  watched  a  taquiiw  do  it. 


a 


PMAinilT  SHOSHOIIE 


The  coil  is  3-rod  and  the  rods  are  tlie  saine  willow  also  (rods  called 


.w 


y^ah-be  or  wah-v/ahp).  They  told  me  thoy  cross  the  Cerro  Gordo 
range  1  day*s  journey  to  a  spring  where  tiie  willow  grows.  One 
used  two  willow  rods  and  1  grass  stem  in  her  coil. 

They  no  longer  use  the  large  cooking  basket  bov/ls,  and  the  only 
mush  bowl  I  could  find  anywhereamong  their  possessions  is  exceeding- 
ly  old— "more  than  a  thousand  years  old"— the  old  squaw  said.  I 


•  * 


bowht  it. 


They  have  both  circular  winnowers (/o -rax)  like  tliose  of  the 
Kern  Valley    and  Kelso  Creek  Indians,  and  snow-shoe-shaped  ones(tu-ma" 


like  those  of  the  Paiutes. 


ft  nnnmff 


they  brush  the  hair  out  a  good  deal  it  is  surprising  what  large 
bovds  some  of  them  v/ear.   I  saw  5  or  6  in  use  and  bought  3  of 


^- 


them 


and  took  ^iiroff  the  heads /of  the  s^a&nb.     They  are  like  the 


ry^ 


Paiute  Bowl  hats   They  bang  the  front  hair. 

« 

The  papoose  baskets  are  of  two  kinds:  one  with  the  frame  a 
forked  branch,  with  cross  sticks  tied  on  like  some  I  have  seen  and 
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KEELER,  October  18,1902  Journal  4,  $      3 


purchased  among  the  Wiktchumne  and  Kern  Valley  Indians;     the  other 
with  a  very  long  oval  frame(a  looped  willow  rod)with  cross  hars. 


and  both  have  head  shades  and  shell  dangles. 


those 


The  small  and  medium  sized  water  bottles  are  shaped  like 
of  the  Kern  Valley  Indians;     the  very  large  ones  (holding  5 


gallons  or  more)like  those  of  the  ^iute 


:v»^«y.3.»*' 


of  the  squaws  tatoo  their  faces  and  some  of  the  yo 


ones  paint  their  cheeks  red.  One  hod  a  cross  on  each  ^ek. 


Several 


had  interrupted  dotstn^  vortical  row  on  the  chin. 


One  freshly 


young 


t  red  cheei^k  with  a  zigzag    across 


eeach  cheek,  and  a^X;ble  zigzag  running  out  from 


angle 


\ 


lower  bl£ck.   The  chin  had  a  vert^^al  row  of  large 
/ 


y 


X 


gram 


bl^ck  dots,  on  each^of  which  was  a  verX^al  red 
band,  all  of  thich  is  rudely  indicated  in  the  dia- 


. /several  of  the  squaws  have  3  black  lines  under  the  chin. 


PAIIAinilT   nHOgrOMg^      l^T^T^T.l^lP,    Opf.nl.Pr   lAJCjQ^,      Jn^^y    TV,    Cont.4 

The  burden  baskets  are  finished  v/ith  a  double  ring  around  the 
top — the  innermost  composed  of  the  rods  of  the  basket,  carried  round 
in  a  cylindrical  bundle  (much  as  in  those  of  the  middle  Sierra  Mu-v/a) 
the  outer  or  top  one  made  of  a  strong  willov;  hoop  of  essentially 
the  same  diameter  as  the  under  one. 


These  baskets  are  fortified  on  the  inside  by  2  sticks,  8-10 
inches  long,  placed  horzontally  above  the  middle  to  v/hich  the  carry- 
ing  band  is  attached. 


too-mah/  or  snow-shoe-shaped  v/innowing  or  snoe- 


The 


shaped  winnov/ing  basket  is  like  those  made  by  the  Paiutes(the  close 
knit  kind) of  medium  quality — ^by  no  means  the  best.  It  is  deep  at 

•   » 

the  broad  end — the  ends  of  the  rods  at  this  end  are  worked  into  a 
cylindrical  bundle  about  the  size  of,  and  lying  directly  beneath, 
the  enclosing  hoop  or  rod,  so  the  broad  end  is  doubly  fortified. 
The  sides  of  the  encircling  rod  are  bracMAat  interals  instead 


of  continuously,  which  gives  a  better  effect. 
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ABORIGINAL   BASKET-WORK. 
THE   GREAT  INTERIOR  BASIN. 


Leaving  now  the  west  coast,  we  may  examine  the  basketry  of  the 
Great  Interior  Basin,  including  that  of  the  Shoshones,  the  Apaches, 
the  Paeblos,  and  the  tribes  living  around  the  month  of  the  Colorado. 

Shoshones. — This  great  stock  of  Indians  employ  both  structures,  the 
twined  and  the  whipped  coil.  The  plaited  stitch  is  used  in  the  conoidal 
basket  hats  or  mush  bowls  (Figs.  40,  41),  the  roasting  trays  (Fig.  42), 
and  the  fanning  or  seed  gathering  trays  (Fig.  43),  and  wands  (Fig.  44). 
The  coiled  and  whipped  structure  is  used  in  the  pitched  water  bottles 
(Pig.  46),  and  the  basket  trays  (Fig.  47). 

Conoidal  basket  hats  are  made  of  willow  splints  or  Bhus,  the  warp 
radiating  from  the  apex,  the  woof  splints  being  carried  around  and 
twined  in  pairs,  in  the  manner  so  frequently  described  (Fig.  40). 
The  woof  is  so  thoroughly  driven  home  as  to  give  the  appearance  of 
the  simple  osier  of  the  east.  Ornamentation  is  produced  by  using  one 
or  more  rows  of  black  splints,  dyed  with  the  Su^eda  diffusa. 

The  roasting  trays  are  shaped  like  a  scoop,  rimmed  with  a  large 
twig  (Fig.  42).  The  warp  is  made  of  parallel  twigs  laid  close  together, 
and  held  in  place  by  cross  plaitings  about  half  an  inch  apart.  It  is 
said  that  Shoshones  place  the  seeds  of  wild  plants  in  these  trays 
with  hot  stones  and  thus  roast  them.  The  specimen  figured  is  much 
charred  on  the  upper  side.  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  also  describes  their 
use  in  fanning  the  hulls  and  epidermis  of  the  Finns  monophylla  seed. 
"  The  Indians  remove  the  hulls  by  putting  a  number  of  nuts  on  a  metate 
and  rolling  a  flat  pestle  backward  and  forward  until  the  hulls  are 

loosened.    The  mass  is  then  put  in  a  flat  basket  trS^nd  the  hulls 
blown  off."    (Am.  Nat.  1878,  p.  594.) 

In  Schoolcraft;s  History  of  Indian  Tribes,  pt.  5,  pis.  26, 27,  will  be  seen 
Indian  women  gathering  seeds  in  conical  baskets,  beatmg  the  plants 
with  a  spoon-shaped  wand  towards  the  basket,  held  in  the  left  hand, 
with  the  mouth  of  the  basket  just  under  the  plants  (Figs.  43,  44).  The 
baskets  are  made  in  every  respect  like  the  conoidal  hats  and  the  fans 
are  made  of  twigs  closely  woven  on  the  same  pattern.  _ 
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The  water  bottles  belong  to  the  coiled  and  whipped  structure.  As 
before  mentioned,  this  style  can  be  made  coarse  or  fine,  according  to 
the  material  and  size  of  the  coil  and  the  outer  thread.  If  two  twigs  of 
uniform  thickness  are  carried  around,  the  stitch  will  be  hatchy  and 
open ;  but  if  one  of  the  twigs  is  larger  than  the  other,  or  if  yucca  or 
other  fiber  replace  one  of  them  and  narrower  sewing  material  be  used, 
the  texture  will  be  much  finer.  These  bottles  diflfer  in  shape;  one  class 
has  round  bottoms,  another  long,  pointed  bottoms;  one  has  wide 
mouths,  another  small  mouths;  one  class  has  a  little  osier  handle  on 
the  side  of  the  mouth  like  a  pitcher,  but  the  majority  have  one  or  two 
loops  of  wood,  horse-hair,  or  osier  fastened  on  one  side  for  a  carrying 
strap.  All  of  these  are  quite  heavy,  having  been  dipped  in  pitch. 
The  same  form  is  found  among  the  Apaches,  Mohaves,  Mokis,  and  Eio 
Grande  Pueblos;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  obtained  from 
the  TJtes  in  barter  or  by  purchase. 

The  basket  trays  of  the  TJtes  do  not  diflfer  essentially  in  general  style 
from  those  of  the  Gila  River  tribes,  but  they  are  much  coarser.  Among 
the  coiled  basket  trays  in  the  collection  accredited  to  the  Utes  are  in- 
deed two  styles,  but  one  of  them  resembles  so  much  those  of  their 
Apache  neighbors  on  the  south  as  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  they  were 
obtained  by  barter.  However  that  may  be,  we  are  permitted  to  call 
them  the  Ute  pattern  and  the  Apache  pattern.  The  TJte  basket  tray  is 
made  like  the  Ute  water-bottle.  A  bundle  of  grass  stems,  two,  three, 
or  four,  are  coiled  around  and  sewed  to  the  upper  twig  of  the  coil  just 
below.  By  the  way  in  which  the  coil  turns  it  is  easy  to  tell  whether 
the  upper  or  the  under  surface  was  towards  the  sewer,  the  work  always 
Necessarily  moving  to  the  left  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  these 
coarse  baskets  were  built  up  with  the  concave  towards  the  workman, 
that  side  presenting  a  more  finished  appearance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  finer  baskets,  here  called  Apache,  are  coiled  the  other  way.  The 
foundation  is  a  slender  bundle  of  yucca  fiber  or  a  twig  and  yucca  leaf 
combination,  which  enables  the  workman  to  produce  a  compact  water- 
tight stitch  similar  to  that  in  the  California  baskets  just  described. 
The  Apaches  understand  thoroughly  the  use  of  this  stitch,  and  their 
ornamental  patterns  in  black  have  the  greatest  variety.  The  ornament 
of  one  specimen  in  the  collection,  supposed  to  be  Apache,  but  possibly 
made  by  some  California  tribes,  consists  of  a  series  of  spiral  bands 
widening  from  the  bottom  towards  the  rim ;  in  each  of  the  spiral  bands 
a  row  of  five  men  extends  from  midway  in  the  basket  to  the  upper 
edge,  their  places  below  being  taken  by  smaller  patterns*  (Figs.  41M>5)™ 


•--lL.^_JJt?J: 


[•Note.— Says  Dr.  E.  Palmer :  "  In  Utah,  Arizona,  Sonthern  California,  and  New 
Mexico  the  Indians  depend  solely  on  the  Bhut  aromatioa,  var.  tribola  (squawberry)  for 
material  ont  of  which  to  make  their  baskets.  It  is  far  more  durable  and  tougher 
than  the  willow,  which  is  not  used  by  these  Indians.  The  twigs  are  soaked  in  water 
to  soften  them  and  to  loosen  the  bark,  which  is  scraped  oflf  by  the  females.  The  twigs 
are  then  split  by  the  use  of  the  mouth  and  hands.  Their  baskets  are  buUt  up  by  a 
succession  of  small  rolls  of  grass,  over  which  these  twigs  are  firmly  and  closely  bound. 
A  bone  awl  U  used  to  make  the  holes  under  the  rim  of  the  grass  for  the  split  twigs. 
Baskets  made  thus  are  very  durable,  will  hold  water,  and  are  often  used  to  cook  in, 
hot  stones  being  dropped  in  until  the  food  is  done."    (Am.  Nat.  1875,  p.  598).] 
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C.  Hart  Morriam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 
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TLIN&IT  BASKET 


Color-plate  of  beautiful  TliiKJt 
Basket .  representing  a  mountain  called 
TsaliS'n.  —  J.R.Swanton,  Social  Con- 
diticne,  Beliefs  and  Linguistic  Relation- 
sip  of  the  Tlirgit  Indians,  26fch  Inn* 
Kept.  Bureau  Amer.  Ithnol.,  Hate  LVII, 

1904-5. 


CORDOVA  DAILY  TIMES  ALL-ALASKA  REVIEW  FOR  1928 


Deceml 


NG  THE  NATIVES  OF  ALASKA 


By  REV.  A.  P.  KASHEVAROFF,  Curutor  Territorial  Historical  Museum 


■  -(' 


THLINGIT  SPRUCE  ROOT  BASKETS 


•'4. 


TILINGIT  BASKETRY 


A  colored  plate  of  a  small  Tlingit 
basket  representing  a  ■ountain  called 
Tsalxan  Bay  be  foTind  in  Swanton's  paper  on 

^j^|n^tft«.wip  fif  ttit  Tllng^^  TTidiaas.  Plate  57 


Ann.  Kept.  Bareau  Bthn.   iror  a^^*-J|^; 


*       TLINGIT  BASKET  MATERIALS 

Lieutenant  G.T.  anmons,  writing  me  from 
Victoria,  B.C.  August  27,  1922.  on  his  return 

\ 

from  a  trip  among  the  Indians  of  southeastern 

Alaska,  says: 

"I  obtained  a  very  complete  collection  of 

basket  materials  from  the  weavers*  old  basin- 


shaped  work  basket;  the  primitive  shell 
and  later  iron  blade;  the  bear's  tooth  for 
smoothing  the  weave;  the  raw  and  split  roots  and 
grass  for  the  warp  and  woof.   Also  grass  in 
all  native  dyes,  maidenhair  fern  and  holders  of 
wood,  so  that  the  whole  process  can  be  shown." 


T(^Wl-^ 


CL^ 


^5^^^^-^  "11j>^^^^J0vXx__  (^  *»-^^^^Jx-x^ov.  (^-^...o^x.  ) 


* 


J» 


iMhlmrton,   D.n.^Keb.lo.lHO;-}, 


Hov.  W,   ><(,  Carld, 


Hoonitt,  Al«Jjka« 


Dear  nir\ 


I  tun  much  intereated  In  ^he  gubiect  of  Indian  baskeus, 
iin  anxious  to  know  the  namB  uaad  hj  the  different  tribes  for 
5h  tyj>e  or  kind.     I  should  be  »i:r«atly  oblii^dd  if  you  would  kind- 
ly take  the  trouble  to  tell  rae  how  many  kinds  are  tiiarte  bj  the 
Hoonia  Indiant,  and  what  their  name  is  for  each  kind.     It  would  be 
•  i^reat  favor  8  J  so  If  you  would  tell  me  their  orivcinal  uses  for 
the  dlfferefPt  kinds  of  baskets. 

Po  the  Hoonias  speak  the  same  lanv^a^^e  as  the  'i'linv^ 
Indians  of  ??ltke?      What  is  the  proper  wny  to  spell  Hoonia  — 
Hnona  or  HooTjlat      Do  the  Indians  themselves  fplve  it  the  m.  sound. 


as  Hoonyat 


Very  truly  yours. 


\ 


m 


f!y 


fi^-TX^ 


OwUUUjl  y>^i'^-Jr\ 


<Axs-v-'v^4-<Jjt^ 


a^^^^-i^xiE^^^ . 


^  wftv^     V 
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conspicuous 


ovaryyAlaska. 


Here  is  another  t>pe  of  ordinary  Tlinkex,  basket  in  which 


there  are  several  deai^s.     This  hourglass- shaped  fit;rure  rq>ra- 


V 


sents  the  L(X\>Y«/t  yy^stone^  -"  '-  "^ 


Here  is  one  of  the  most  bMiutiful  baaktti  in  the  world.  It 


belonjTs  to  Mrs.  Preble,  of  Massachusetts,  and  came  from  the  North- 


west coast  i^KioJi  a    j^reatlmany  years  k^q.     It  is  a  lovely   thinj?. 
It  has  a  design  which  I  did  not  know  at  all,  but  which  Lieut.  Bn- 
raons  told  me  means  as  follows:     ¥h48  row  of  animals  standing?  on 
their  tailsyvare  tjb*  otters;  below  H«*«  are  %»^  ripple  marks ; /<^^«i«tn 


are  shadows  of  trees  in  the  water 


u^^\«^/N. 


f^^m*  >^Tiw»****'^»ii 


IMI»<HI—i  iW»M>iiW»r*«iWI>'*MW  •--^»»»*« 


This  eiquisite  basket,  which  is  ^^^i^ narrow 


18 


a  cooking  bowl,  and  has  been  cooked  in  many  years  with  hot 


stones.  Soup  has  been  cooked  in  it,  and  t ish  have  been  boiled 


in  it. 


^ 


00  tyod 


CK.  v>oo^  -^^  0—^  ^^^^^^^•t:^^^ '^W^^'r'^^"^ 


h.  could  t.n  me  the  meanini?  of  tJ.*«fle«iffn..      He  said/Certainly." 


f^naThe^  pointed  fij^ures^^^w^  represent  the  footprints  of  ^he 


bijr  brown  bear  R;oin$^  in 


oppo 


siLB  directions.     That,  i-his  desi)^ 


is  the  usual  step  «oin^;r  up 


the  mountain.     That  we  see  aa;ain  and 


agftin 


on  a  pjreat  variety  of  baskets.     These  middle  or  black  rec- 


tan^rles  represent  the  iiLgLAKX^         of  the  f  irew^d/ 


which  is 


lg)OL^ke>cw  :  CaDcuKoo 


C.  Hart  Mernam 

Papers 

BANCMSS 
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Canon  City 15  mily  from  Lake  Tahoc On  the  Pioneer  Trail,  Ostennan  Grade  and  Lincoln  Highway 


THEE 


WASHOE  INDIAN  BASKET  ART  WORK 

''Dat'So'La-Lee's  Home'' 
A.  CoHN,  President  '  210  N.  Carson  Street 


Carson  City,  Ne;v., 


'^::z^JZ\9± 


We  are  the  sole  handlers  of  "  Dat 


So  La  Leejr    masterpieces 


This  basket  No.  /?JV  was  made  by y^T!?^'^^         Indian  sciuaw 


^'■*v. 


Its  artistic  merit  is  in  its    '"s^ 

(lays      /^     entailed  in  its  manufacture,    J^ge^r  Nam 
Piaute  Name  /Ituyti^^^-''^^  Washoe  Name 


,  beauty^of  design,  symmetrical  figure  and  number  of 

fdLUr !^:^^^^i^^ 


^  ollJ^   ^^ 

Number  of  Stitches  to  the  inch    /..fr... Name  of  Indian   from  whom  obtained 


C)rd/^     ^dUy^rrP^     ^5)^/t^    Resident   of 


/ 


C()unty  of 


•te- 


state of  Nevada. 


^3^gniticance  of  Amerind  "symbols. fffU/. h/.t 


.^SifAf^r^rTryi?., 


jjJ>«n!Mr^^ C^^ ?S]?HM^&^  <1^^  S^    (^^Wijivv 


t-CA^ 


H^ 


a4^  Qm 


Phoio-Pricelist  fotwarded  both  ways  at  our  expense  on  application. 


'l^ 


rHK     EMPORIUM, 

Carson  City,  Nevada. 


Dunn  &  Lemmon.      The  New8  •• 


^ 


4^^ 


^t^J^nrOe^ 


OuM  2^M^i^ 


f 


0  ^  (5^^^>t<^«-— 


^; 


5- 


^ 
F" 


L 


V 


>itA«,  c/*^ 


^ 


t/i. 


MisB  II.  iiumiiJton  ...,u i  .  i . .  i . . . .  Cc  a^jtili; 

No.  2  and   3.  Dr.  S.  L.  Lee's  Collection  . . .  .Carson  CHty  Nev. 

No.  4    W.J.  McNulty Fresno,  Cal. 

No.  5.     Henry  Seig-al.  Seigal,  Cooper  &  Co.    New  York  City. 

No.  6.    Mw,  Wra.  Tevis  Siin    Francisco,    Cal. 

No.  7.     Miss  H.  Hamilton Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  8.     C.  P.  Hunting-ton New  York  City. 

No.  9.     \fr.  Mead,  late  Supt.  Carson  Indim   fniinintr  School. 
No.  10.  Mtf$<!^  (ifdu^  "^.^Cki/ 

No.  11.     Mrs.  Wm.  Tevis San    Francisco,  Cal. 

No.  12.     StcnzelFurCo Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

No.  13    C,  P.  Huntino-ton New  York,  City. 

No    14.     Mrs.  Wm.  Hamilton  Moseley Xew  Haven,  C.mn. 

No.  15.     E.  L.  McLeod liakorstieid.  Cal. 

No.   16.     W.  &  J.  Sloane San  Francisc^o,  Cnl. 

No.  18.     Miss  H.  Hamilton Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  19.     Mrs.  S.  F.  Stinson Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  20 ; 

No.  21.     R.  Stenzel  Fur  Co Salt  Lakr,  Utah. 

No.  22 


No.  23. 
No.  24. 
No.  25. 


^i/y»nM*/ 


rfi^t4u9 


■i  4^;;  ^:a!z^3L 


This 


Indian  squaw. 


.^...was  made  by 


Its  artistic  merit  is  in  its beauty  of  design, 


symetrical  figure  and  number  of  days 


a  O 


entailed  in  its 


manufacture. 


Pi-Ute  Name 


(^ 


clcj 


Washoe  Name 


t;, 

Number  of  Stitchfis  to  the  inch...., '/'Jjf^'QV''/''' 

Significance  «f  Designj^J^^^;^^^^^,^^^^^^ 
Name  of  Indian  from  whom  obtained 


Resident  of 


County  of 


0 


• . .  • *  •* 


a  Eut 

Jrl"^  ■/  U  Stattt  of  Nevada 

/ 


Address  all  communications  for  Indian  Baskets,  Furs,  Curios,  Etc, 


EMPORIUM 


Carson  City,  Nevada. 


Cv^yp-**^ 


U/^rr*^ 


rf^^i/M 


This 


^i»     A/»     (^^^ 


.-^/...was  made  by 


Indian  squaw.         Its  artistic 


merit  is  in  its beauty  of  design, 


symetrical  figure  and  number  of  days 


^  O 


entailed  in  its 


manufacture. 


Pi-Ute  Name 


^ 


Jcj 


Washoe  Name 


Number  of 


to 


tZ 

the  inch...., /•v5?---o  •/"*/•" 


3f  StitChftS     LU   LllC  Ill^^ii...;* 

Significance 


Name  of  Indian  from  whom  obtained 


Resident  of, 


6iyy:o 


0 


. . .  •  *  *  J 


County  of 


n  tu^ 

Jrl^  ~7 J/_ state  of  Nevada 


Address  all  communications  for  Indian  Baskets,  Furs,  Curios,  Etc. 


EMPORIUM 


Carson  City,  Nevada, 


J       • 


u^ 


> 


f^ 


e^e^ 


^pi/yx/,^ 


CiC— >^ 


%K"S;iS:' J:"  S"^^t 


t-^ 


9^^^  jz:r,^^-c^^ 


Washoe   Indian  Vocabulary 


Arrows,     Mes  ke  sat 


B 


Baskets,  (in  general)    Sing  am 
Baiikets,  (large)     Gee  you  low 
Breech  Cloth,     Mead  gow 
Basket  Hat,    Ma  goodi  hep 
Black  (color)    Dal  111  yah  \ve,    or    Mis  a 
wegacee,  or  De  gut  sick,  it  is  the 
root  of  a  specie  of  Brake,   "Pteris 
Aguilina.''  , 

Brown,  (color)    Eight  ba  sha 
Bear,     Ta  ba  ish  ,,      r^    i  i 

Birch  Bark,  *'The  red  color,"     De  lal  a 

gee,  or  Da  gu  lick 
Bow,    Bo  lo  hot 
Beads,    Mock  cow 


Cornucopia,  (large)    Mo  ke  wit 
Cornucopia  (small)    Ma  me  mi 
Coyote,    Ga  wa 
Calico,    Da  im  yea  mah 
Cradle,    Bi  cos  modi  my  odi 
Comb,  ^un\  bait 


D 


Eye,    Wega 


Feet,    My  epp 


G 


Gourd,  Ketepp 
Gourd,  Nowwah 
Good,  Wedi 


H 


1 


M 

Moccasins.    Mock  go 
Magpie,    Ta  tat 
Motar,     Demga 
Maize,  (wild)    Mah  sam 


N 

Necklace,  Mock  cow 
Nut,    (Juniper)    Tome 
Nice,    Tungo 


Lou&a,fnaS  Du  ruh  de.  or  Dat  so  lah 

lee 
Ladle,    Ba  lay  oo 


Pretty  Quick,    Go  lah 
Pretty  Soon,    Yellah 


Quiver,    Basuk 


Rope  of  Hair,    Pet  elsey        ^  ,  ,  ,      ^^ 
Red,  (color)      Et  ba  sha,  or  Del  lal  agee, 

or  Da  gu  lick  x    o-    u  d    i 

Red,  (bark  used  in  weaving)    Birch  BarK 

Rain,    De  haas 


Small  Baskets,    Day  ge  coop 

Shell,    Mod  ap,  or  Ge  lo  hi  home 

Shakers,    Mol  dol 

Skins,    Eirsh 

Snow,     De  des 

Stone  Lifter,    Bay  la  go 

Stick,    Yah  ha  ya 

Skins,  (small)    Keta 


u 


w 

Wildcat,    To  sha  ga  ish 
Winnow,    Mol  dol 
Water  Gourd,    Ketepp,  lame 
Whte  Willow  Thread,     Da  go  se  you, 
or  Da  go  fo,  or  Dal  sas  se  wit 


\N  vsi 


AMERIND  ART 

Kit  Carson  Curio  Store -The  Emporium  Co. 

501  North  Carson  St.  CARSON  CITY,  NEVADA 


DAT- so -LA- LEE 
(A  Weaver  of  Dream*  and  Memories) 

Progre..  in  Indian  Ba.ket  Weaving  reached  the  highest  point  in  the  hands 

of  this  wonderful  Weaver. 


c^tx.^^  l'?i.<l-.  J:,-*-.a~^  'i^JUU:^^ 


Group  of  Dat-So-La-Lee  Baskets 


lor 


The  only  minature  collection  of  Indian  Baskets  in  the  world, 
including  the  smallest  basket  (larger  th&n  a  grain  of  sand  and  smaller 
than  a  drop  of  water)  • 


lor 


/04 


MVP/AO    OF  STARS     SHiN£     OVBR 
THM    QR/l¥eS    OF   OUR   RNCSSTORS 

A  DflTSOLRLBB  MfrSTERf>fBC£ 


Group  of  Washoe  Baskets 

WHAT  FAMOUS  AUTHORS  SAY  ABOUT 
LAKE  TAHOE'S  BEAUTIES 


ALM,  rest,  peace,  bliss.  Those 
are  what  you  get  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
And  with  them  come  renewed  health, 
increased  vigor,  strengthened  courage, 
new  power  to  go  forth  and  seize  the 
problems  of  life  with  a  surer  grasp,  a 
more  certain  touch,  a  more  clearly  and 
definitely  assured  end. — Qeorge  Wharton 
James,  **Lake  of  the  Sky,"  page  8. 


;HERE  it  lies  as  placid  as  a  dew- 
drop  and  as  pure  as  a  maiden's 
heart,  a  priceless  diamond  set  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  mighty  hills,  a  glad  thing  to 
the  eye  and  a  blessed  thing  to  the  tired 
soul,  above  the  value  of  any  gold,  above 
the  consideration  of  any  money  getting, 
above  all  sordidness  and  greed  of  gain. — 
Henry  R,  Mighels,  ** Sagebrush  Leaves," 
page  I  73. 


¥|¥HE  lake  (Tahoe)  Nevada,  burst  upon  us,  a  noble  sheet  of  water  6,230  feet 
i^g^  above  sea-level;  walled  in  by  a  rim  of  snow-clad  mountain  peaks  that  towered 
aloft  fully  3.000  feet  higher  still.  A  vast  oval,  and  one  would  have  to  use  up  90  or 
1 00  miles  in  traveling  around  it.  Three  months  of  camp  life  around  Lake  Tahoe 
would  restore  an  Egyptian  mummy  to  his  pristine  vigor  and  give  him  an  appetite  like  an 
alligator.  The  air  up  there  in  the  clouds  is  very  pure  and  fine.  And  why  shouldn't 
it  be?  It  is  the  air  the  angels  breathe.  As  it  lay  there  with  the  shadows  of  the  mount- 
ains brilliantly  photographed  upon  its  surface.  I  thought  it  must  be  the  fairest  picture  the 
whole  earth  affords. — Mark  Twain,  "Roughing  It.'*  page  183. 


« 


Carson  City  on  Lincoln  Highway  (6%   grade)    15  miles  from 
Lake  Tahoe,"  scenic  wonder  of  the  world. 


;Y  AND  BY  Carson  City  was  pointed  out  to  us.  It  nestled  in  the  edge  of  a 
great  plain  and  was  a  sufficient  number  of  miles  away  to  look  like  an  assem- 
blage of  mere  white  spots  in  the  shadow  of  a  grim  range  of  mountains  overlooking  it, 
whose  summits  seemed  lifted  clear  out  of  companionship  and  consciousness  of  earthly 
things. — Mark  Twain,  "Roughing  It,"  page  169. 


/ 


Tourists  desirous  of  viewing  numerous  specimens  that  form  a 
part  of  the  largest  existing  collection  of  Washoe  basketry  of  all  types 
and  grades  ranging  from  plain,  strictly  practical  articles,  to  master- 
pieces that  are  reflections  and  expressions  of  highest  artistic  ideals, 
will  do  well  to  visit 

THE  EMPORIUM  CO. 

Carson  City,  Nevada,  on   the  Lincoln  Highway,  fifteen  miles  from 

Lake  Tahoe,  Clear  Creek  6%  Grade. 

Experts  will  be  on  hand  to  give  free  discourses  on  Indian  bas- 
ketry daily,  and  to  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
types  of  baskets  were  used. 

"THE  BECOSE"  (basketry) 

(Open  from  June  until  September) 

ACCESSIBLE  FROM  ALL  POINTS  OF  THE  LAKE 
LAKE  SHORE,  NEAR  THE  TAVERN,  TAHOE  CITY,  CALIF. 


In  his  official  report,  Otis  Tufton  Mason  gives  Dat-So-La-Lee  rec- 
ognition as  *'  maker  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Washoe  basketry/' 

Dat-So-La-Lee' s  masterpieces  have  been  purchased  for  exhibition 
in  the  Carnegie  Museum,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania;  the  Field  Mu- 
seum, of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  the  Peabody  Museum,  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  examples  of  basketry  perfection  that  have  been 
produced  by  Dat-So-La-Lee.  It  is  only  through  study  and  knowledge 
that  one  is  enabled  to  fully  appreciate  the  squaw's  unexcelled  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  in  her  basket-weaving  and  great  artistic  ability. 
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AMERICAN  ART 

Indian  Basketry 


DAT-SO-LA-LEE  MASTERPIECES 


* 

• 

^ 

1 1  j  • 

• 

/" 

DAT-SO-LA-LEE*S  GREATEST 
CREATION   IN   BASKETRY 


"OUR  ANCESTORS" 
Great  Hunters  of  Game  of  Air 


No.  60— The  most  perfect  piece  of  handicraft  in  the  basket  world. 
Commenced  March  25,  1916;  finished  March  24,  1917;  in  three  colors. 
Reading  of  Symbol:  ''Myriads  of  Stars  Shine  O'er  the  Graves  of  Our 
Ancestors\"  Weight,  2  pounds  and  4  ounces;  height.  14  inches;  orifice,  ly^ 
inches;   stitches,  28   to  inch;   total  number   of   stitches,  86,590. 


Uake  ^^a^loe 


HERE  it  lies,  as  placid 
as  a  dewdrop  and  as 
pure  as  a  maiden's 
heart,  a  priceless  diamond  set  in 
the  hollow  of  the  mighty  hills,  a 
glad  thing  to  the  eye  and  a  blessed 
thing  to  the  tired  soul,  above  the 
value  of  any  gold,  above  the  con- 
sideration of  any  money  getting, 
above  all  sordidness  and  greed  of 
gain." — Henry  R.  Mighels — "Sage- 
brush   Leaves,"   page   173. 


W¥^ 


**'   -^^  ^  A  l.M,    rest,   peace,    bliss. 

Those  are  what  you 
get  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
And  with  them  come  renewed 
health,  increased  vigor,  strength- 
ened courage,  new  power  to  go 
forth  and  seize  the  problems  of 
life  with  a  surer  grasp,  a  more 
certain  touch,  a  more  clearly  and 
definitely  assured  end." 
— George  Wharton  James — "Lake 
of  the  Sky."  page  8. 


PROGRESS     IN     INDIAN     BASKET     WEAVING     HAS     REACHED 
ITS    HIGHEST    POINT   IN    THE    HANDS    OF    THIS 

WONDERFUL   WEAVER 


-i.'.') 


Dat-So-La-I^ 
THE  PREMIER  WASHOE  BASKET  WEAVER  ' 


Tn  his  official  report  Otis  Tufton  Mason  gives  Dat-So-La-Lee  recognition 
as  "the  maker  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Washoe  basketry." 

Dat-So-La-Lee  masterpieces  have  been  purchased  for  exhibition  in  the 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  the  Field  Museum  of  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  University. 

Do  not  fail  to  see  examples  of  basketry  perfection  that  have  been 
produced  by  Dat-So-La-Lee.  It  is  only  through  study  and  knowledge  that 
one  is  enabled  to  fully  appreciate  the  squaw's  unapproached  excellence  of 
workmanship  in  her  basket-weaving  and  great  artistic  ability. 


A  free  history  and  description  and  two  tribal  names  given  with  every 
basket  sold.     Dat-So-La-Lee  in  person  demonstrates  the  art. 


Y   AND   BY   Carson   City  was  pointed   out  to  us.     It   nestled   in 

the  edge  of  a  great  plain  and  was  a  sufficient  number  of  miles 

away   to   look   like    an    assemblage   oi   mere   white   spots   in    the 

shadow  of  a  grim  range  of  mountains  overlooking  it,  whose  summits  seemed 

lifted  clear  out  of  companion  ship  and  consciousness  of  earthly  things." 

—Mark  Twain— "Roughing  It,"  page  169. 


Tourists  '^.esirous  of  viewing  numerous  specimens  that  form  a  part  of 
the  largest  existing  collection  of  Washoe  basketry  of  all  types  and  grades, 
ranging  from  plain,  strictly  practical  articles  to  masterpieces  that  are  reflec- 
tioUiS  and   expressions   of  highest  artistic   ideals,   will   do   well   to  visit 

"THE     BECOSE"    (B-ske.ry) 

(Open  from  June  to  September) 
ACCESSIBLE   FROM   ALL   POINTS    ON   THE    LAKE 

LAKE  SHORE,  NEAR  THE  TAVERN,  TAHOE  CITY,  CALIF.,   OR 

THE  EMPORIUM 

Carton   City,    Nevada,   on   the    Lincoln   Highway,   sixteen   miles   from    Lake 

Tahoe,  over  the  Osterman  Grade. 

hlxpcrts  will  he  on  hand  at  both  places  to  give  free  discourses  on  Indian 
basketry  daily,  and  to  explain  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  various  types 
of  baskets   were   used. 


HE    LAKH    (Tahoe)    Nevada,    burst    upon    us.    a    noble    sheet    of 

water  6,400  feet  above  sea-level;  walled  in  by  a  rim  of  snow-clad 

mountain   peaks   that    towered   aloft   fully   3,000  feet    hijfher    still. 

A   vast   oval,   and   one    would   have   to  use   up  90   or    100   miles   in    traveling 

around  it.     Three  months  of  camp-life  around  Lake  Tahoe  would  restore  an 

Egyptian    mummy    to   his    pristine    vi^^'r    and    give    him    an    appetite    like    an 

alligator.     The   air   up   there   in   the  clouds   is  very   pure   and    fine,   and   why 

fhouWn't  it  be?     It   is  the  air  the   anp^els  breathe.     As  it   lay   there   with   the 

shadows    of    the    mountains    brilliantly    photoj^'aphed    upon     its     surface.     T 

thought   it   mu!^t   be   the   fairest   picture   the   whole  earth   affords." 

—  Mark  Twain     "RouKhin^  It."  pa^e   1H3. 


CariM  City 
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Published  by  The  Emporium  Co. 
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'pHE  "fad"  of  the  Twentieth  Century  will  be  the  collecting 
and  classifying  of  Indian  Basketry,  This  beautiful  art 
of  a  vanishing  race  will  also  be  used  for  unique  boudoir,  studio, 
'cosey-corner'  and  other  decorations.  Basketry  of  willows  with 
designs  worked  in  natural  colors  will  command  the  higher  price; 
those  of  roots  or  grasses,  with  artificial  coloring  for  designs, 
though  sometimes  more  sightly,  will  never  reach  the  value  of 
the  former. 

The  art  of  Indian  basket  weaving  is  almost  obsolete  and 
will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  Caucasian  world  is  bidding  for  the  old  handiwork, 
only  a  few  of  the  "old  masters"  still  work  at  the  "art,"  the  new 
generation  have  no  desire  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
ancestors. 

The  white  man  watched  the  passing  of  a  racial  industry 
with  indifference;  but  now  he  is  forming  societies  to  foster  it 
among  the  remnants  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  government  has  been  memorialized  and  every  step 
taken  to  preserve  and  collect  specimens  from  the  North  American 
Indians.  Baskets  soiled  and  frayed  bring  fabulous  prices, 
there  is  a  premium  on  these  perishable  bits  of  willow,  bark, 
straw,  root  and  grass. 

The  Emporium  of  Carson  City,  Nevada  have  for  years 
collected  the  handiwork  of  the  "Pi-Ute"  and  "Washoe"  Indian 
Tribes,  and  are  now  offering  their  immense  collection  to  the 
public  at  prices  corresponding  to  the  artistic  lines,  age  and 
rarity  of  their  baskets. 

These  tribes  weave  their  baskets  almost  exclusively  from 
willow,  each  thread  entails  patience,  skill  and  time.  An  ordi- 
nary willow  is  split  into  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  parts  or 
strips,  with  the  teeth  and  finger-nails.  The  fiber  immediately 
over  the  pith  and  under  the  bark  being  the  only  part  utilized. 
This  thread  is  made  of  a  uniform  size  by  scraping  with  a  piece 
of  glass.  For  the  warp,  two  small  willows  are  simply  stripped 
of  their  bark.  The  colored  designs  are  made  from  the  red  bark 
of  the  mountain  Birch  and  the  dark  root  of  a  fern  that  grows  at 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  These  natural  colors 
are  imperishable. 
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"DAT  SO  LA  LEE" 
Queen  of  Basket  Makers 


The  Queen  of  Basketry 


'i^.^ 


"LOUISA  KEYSER" 

A  dusky  beauty  of  perhaps  fifty-nine  summers;  a  full-blooded 
Washoe,  whose  ancestors  were  weavers  of  fme  imbri- 
cated work  centuries  ago,  to-day  reigns 
supreme  as  an  "Imbricated  Weaver." 


A  squaw,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  considerable 
avoirdupois,  but  whose  delicacy  of  touch  and  artistic  ability 
none  can  dispute,  possessed  of  a  child-like  blandness,  but 
gifted  with  much  shrewdness  and  cunning,  resorting  to  romanc- 
ing and  even    weeping  to  gain  a  desired  object.         Hand 
symmetrically  perfect,  with  fmgers  plump  and  tapering,  she 
weaves  daily  her  beautiful  artistic  creations,  secretly  vain  and 
chuckling  at  the  mere  mention  of  any  squaw  that  can  compete 
with  her.     Her  productions  compared  to  the  basketry  of  the 
world  is,  as  a  "Raphael"  or  a  "Millais"  to  an  ordinary  painting. 
During  the  past  three  years  she  has  produced  sixteen 
baskets,  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch;  three  baskets,  twenty 
stitches  to  the  inch;  and  four  baskets,  thirty  stitches  to  the  inch. 
One  i*aun(^c^^  large  basket  or  two  of  a  small  one  is  a  day's 
work  ibr  an  expert  weaver;  so  carefully  does  she  impact  the 
fibres  in  weaving,  that  her  baskets  are  perfectly  water  tight. 
Six  stitches  to  the  inch  is  coarse  weaving,  twelve  stitches  fair, 
but  sixteen  to  thirty  stitches  is  extra  fine. 

No  two  baskets  are  ever  made  alike;  every  design  has  its 
significance  such  as  mountains,  snakes,  lightning,  bird  tracks, 
historical  reference  to  battles,  forages,  deaths,  tribunals,  stars, 
sun's  rays,  and  botany.  The  class  of  baskets  woven  by  these 
tribes  are  limited  to  cradles,  gourds,  seed,  mortuary,  cook, 
burden,  hat,  winnows,  storage  and  grain  sifters. 


No  collection  of  basketry  can  be  called  complete  without  at  least 

one  of  "Louisa's"  productions.     The  only  authentic 

record  of  her  work  is  as  follows: 
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o« : OtuUyli!,  Wash. 


-2  and  3.  Dr.  S.  L.  Lee's  Collection  . . .  .Carson  City  Nev. 

No.  4    W.  J.  McNult.v Fresno,  Cal. 

No.  5.  Henry  Sei>al.  Seigal,  Cooper  &  Co.    New  York  City. 

No.  6.     Mrs.  Wra.  Tevis  s«n   Francisco,    Cal. 

No.  7.     Miss  H.  Hamilton Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  8.    C.  P.  Huntinorton ,New  York  City. 

No.  9.  \rr.  Meiicljlatc  Sup^^J^^rson  Indiaij^^ajfliiu^cty^^. 

No.  1  \,     Mrs.  Wr.n.  Tevis San    Francisco,  Cal. 

No.  12.     Stenzel  Fur  Co Sail  Lake,  Utah. 

No.  13    C.  P.  Hiintin<rton New  York,  City. 

No    14.     Mrs.  Wm,  Hamilton  Moseley New  Haven,  Conn. 

N«).  15.     E.  L.  McLecKl Bakersfield.  Cal. 

No.  It).     W.  &  J.  Sloane San  Francisco,  Cal. 

No.  XO    

No.  18.     Miss  H.  Hamilton Seattle,  Wash. 


No.  U).     Mrs.  S.  F.  Stinson Seattle,  Wash. 

No. 

No.  21.     K.  Stenzel  Fur  Co ..Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


i».  iji.     ivii>».  o.  r .  :3unson seauie,  Wash. 

o.>(4)h2^.%u.C^AM^..: QsAiAMJ^Uti 

I).  21.     R.  stenzel  Fur  Co Salt  Lake.  Utah- 


No.  22. 
No.  23. 
No.  24. 
No.  25. 
No.  26. 
No.  27. 
No.  28. 
No.  29. 
No.  ;K). 
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The  Queen  of  Basketry 


'i^.^ 


"LOUISA  KEYSER" 

A  dusky  beauty  of  perhaps  fifty-nine  summers;  a  full-blooded 
Washoe,  whose  ancestors  were  weavers  of  fine  imbri- 
cated work  centuries  ago,  to-day  reigns 
supreme  as  an  "Imbricated  Weaver.' 


>> 


A  squaw,  whom  nature  has  endowed  with  considerable 
avoirdupois,  but  whose  delicacy  of  touch  and  artistic  ability 
none  can  dispute,  possessed  of  a  child-like  blandness,  but 
gifted  with  much  shrewdness  and  cunning,  resorting  to  romanc- 
ing and  even   weeping  to  gain  a  desired  object.         Hand 
symmetrically  perfect,  with  fingers  plump  and  tapering,  she 
weaves  daily  her  beautiful  artistic  creations,  secretly  vain  and 
chuckling  at  the  mere  mention  of  any  squaw  that  can  compete 
with  her.     Her  productions  compared  to  the  basketry  of  the 
world  is,  as  a  "Raphael"  or  a  "Millais"  to  an  ordinary  painting. 
During  the  past  three  years  she  has  produced  sixteen 
baskets,  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch;  three  baskets,  twenty 
stitches  to  the  inch;  and  four  baskets,  thirty  stitches  to  the  inch. 
One  I'auRf^c^^  large  basket  or  two  of  a  small  one  is  a  day's 
work  for  an  expert  weaver;  so  carefully  does  she  impact  the 
fibres  in  weaving,  that  her  baskets  are  perfectly  water  tight. 
Six  stitches  to  the  inch  is  coarse  weaving,  twelve  stitches  fair, 
but  sixteen  to  thirty  stitches  is  extra  fine. 

No  two  baskets  are  ever  made  alike;  every  design  has  its 
significance  such  as  mountains,  snakes,  lightning,  bird  tracks, 
historical  reference  to  battles,  forages,  deaths,  tribunals,  stars, 
sun's  rays,  and  botany.  The  class  of  baskets  woven  by  these 
tribes  are  limited  to  cradles,  gourds,  seed,  mortuary,  cook, 
burden,  hat,  winnows,  storage  and  grain  sifters. 
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No.  7.    Miss  H.  Hamilton • :>eaiiic,  w^b 

No.  8.    EmporiunH.,..EvHUIlti«gt«Mlt  N...Y* -^ 

No.  9.    Mr.  Mead,  iat^  Supt.  Carson  Indian  Training  School 

No.  10.    Emporium 

No.  II.    Mrs.  Wm.  Teyis San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Stenael  Pur  Co.,  Salt  Lak?,  Utah,.. 

No.  12.    Emporium • •^'••'" 

No.  13.    Emporiunnr..Ef..M.U.Iltillgt#ny.N...V. 

No.  14.    Emporium 

No.  15.    Emporium 

No.  16.    Emporium 

No.  17.    Emporium 

No.  18.    Miss  H.  Hamilton Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  19.  Emporium •dft.-H'r.mHtonv'S^ttle;  WaaiU 

No.  20.    Emporium 

No.  21.    R.  Stenzel  Fur  Go Salt  Lake,  Utah 

No.  22.    Emporium ; 

No.  23.    Emporium 

No.  24 


No.  25. 
No.  26 
No.  27. 
No.  28. 
No.  29. 
No.  30. 


Washoe   Indian  Vocabulary 


LIGHT  ASCENDING 


SUNRISE 


Arrows,     Mes  ke  sat 


B 


Baskets,  (in  general)    Sing  am 

Baskets,  (large)     Gee  you  low 

Breech  Cloth,     Mead  gow 

Basket  Hat,    Ma  goodi  hep 

Black  (color)    Dal  ill  yah  we,    or    Mis  a 

weg  a  cee,  or  De  gut  sick,  it  is  the 

root  of  a  specie  of  Brake,  "Pteris 

Aguilina." 
Brown,  (color)    Eight  ba  sha 
Bear,     Ta  ba  ish 
Birch  Bark,  "The  red  color,"     De  lal  a 

gee,  or  Da  gu  lick 
BoW|    Bo  lo  hot 
Beads,    Mock  cow 


Cornucopia,  (large)    Mo  ke  wit 
Cornucopia  (small)    Ma  me  mi 
Coyote,    Ga  wa 
Calico,    Da  im  yea  mah 
Cradle,    Bi  cos  modi  my  odi 
Comb,    Gum  bait 


D 


B 


Eye,    Wega 


Feet,    My  epp 


a 


Gourd,  Ketepp 
Gourd,  Nowwah 
Good,  Wedi 


H 


I 


K 


Look,    Zurem  ^  ^ 

Louisa,  (name)   Du  ruh  de,  or  .Dat  so  lah 

lee 
Ladle,    Ba  lay  oo 


M 

Moccasins.    Mock  go 
Magpie,    Ta  tat 
Motar,    Demga 
Maize,  (wild)    Mah  sam 


N 

Necklace,  Mock  cow 
Nut,    (Juniper)    Tome 
Nice,    Tungo 


Pretty  Quick,    Go  lah 
Pretty  Soon,    Yellah 


Quiver,    Basuk 


R 


Rope  of  Hair,    Pet  elsey 

Red,  (color)      Et  ba  sha,  or  Del  lal  agee, 

or  Da  gu  lick 
Red,  (bark  used  in  weaving)    Birch  Bark 
Rain,    De  haas  » 


Small  Baskets,    Day  ge  coop 

Shell,    Mod  ap,  or  Ge  lo  hi  home 

Shakers,    Mol  dol 

Skins,    Eirsh 

Snow,    De  des 

Stone  Lifter,    Bay  la  go 

Stick,    Yah  ha  ya 

Skins,  (small)    Keta 


U 


ft   «  w 

Wild  Cat,    To  sha  ga  ish 
Winnow,    Mol  dol 
Water  Gourd,    Ket  epp,  la  me 
White  Willow  Thread,     Da  go  se  you, 
or  Da  go  fo,  or  Dal  sas  se  wit 


V  This  basket  No./.f  .f.  .-2/ was  made  by 


•     Indian  squaw.        Its  artistic  merit  is  in  its  ^^..?.f^j^:5^Vr'. beauty  of  design, 

symetrical  figure  and  number  of  days /^. entailed  in  its 

manufacture. 


PiUte 


Name.^T^ffr:?^^ 


Washoe  Name....?<J^^..a^:^..^?^?'r^ 


Numberof  Stitches  to  the  inch...// 
Significance  of  Design 


Name  of  Indian  from  whom  ohi^:\neA.,.(M4^,.J^^^^^ 


Resident  of 


County  of f?r*^r^ .....State  of  Nevada 

Address  all  communications  for  Indian  Baskets,  Furs,  Curios,  Etc. 

EMPORIUM 

Photo  of  ^'LOUISA  KEYSER,"  large,  50  cts.      Small,  25  cts. 


C^n^^dl^ 


Press  of  Francis-Valentine  Co.,  San  Francisco 


Carson, 

INevaaa 


THE   EMPORIUM 

Colkction  of  Washoe  and  Piaute  t.<lian  BaskeCry 


THE   EMPORIUM  "''^Bv^ 


EVADA 


'Collection    ot' 


Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketrv 
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CARSON, 


THE    EMPORIUM  "* Ve vaua 
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•COLLECTION    OF- 


Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketry 


Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketry 


SUNRISE 
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LIGHT  ASCENDING 


LIGHT  ASCENDING 
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Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketry 
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**  Dat-So-La-Lee, 

Carson   City,   Nevada 
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Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketry 


Washoe  and  Piaute  Indian  Basketry 

THE    EMPORIUM 

CARJON  CITY.  NEV,,  LAKE  TAHOE.  CAL,  53  E.  OREEN  ST.,  PASADENA 


A  oifour  or  wasi 


lOE    INDIAN     BASKCTJ 


DAT  SO  LA  LEE'S  MASTERPIECES 


"HUNTING  IN  THE  HARVEST  TIME. 


»> 


No.  26 — 8V^  inches  high;  32^  inches  in  circumference ;  6 
inches  across  the  orifice.  Colors:  Light  gold  (willow),  black 
(Pterris  Aquiliniiim),  red  (Cercis  Occidentalis).  Stitches  to 
inch,  26;  total  number  of  stitches  in  basket,  over  40,000.  Defin- 
ition of  design,  "Hunting  in  Harvest  Time."  Started  July  18, 
1900.  Finished  December  18,  1900.  Use:  Treasure  Basket. 
Washoe  name:  Day-gee-coop.  Piautc  name:  New  Hukt. 
Value,  $1250.     Weight,  13  ounces. 

'^CULT/^  • 

^  No.  22 — 7  inches  high:  six  inches  opening;  33  inches  in  cir- 
cumference and  11V2  inches  across;  30  stitches  to  the  inch: 
more  than  45,000  stitches  to  the  basket.  Done  in  black,  red, 
and  light  gold;  weight  16  ounces.'  "Four  degrees  in  their 
*Cult;'  four  men  are  entitled  to  take  these  degrees,  by  inheri- 
tance." Valued  at  $800.  Started  September  27,  1898;  finished 
February  10,  1899.     Washoe  name,  Day-gee-coop;   Piaute  name, 

New  Hukt. 

'•MIGRATING." 

No.  24 — SV2  inches  high;  12  inches  wide;  35  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; and  6  inch  opening;  over  50,000  stitches,  30  to 
the  inch.  Done  in  red,  black  and  light  gold.  "When  the  birds 
leave  their  nest  and  f\y  away  we  will  move."  Weight, '  16 
ounces.  Valued  at  $1500.  Started  June  11,  1899;  finished 
December  15,  1899.  Washoe  name,  Day-pee-coop ;  Piaute 
name,  New  Hukt. 


-     <.v: 


Dat-SoLa-Lee.  Basket  Maker. 

ContirCWedfrom  pag^l  3»      ^ 
work  are  willows  grown  in  particularlocations 
and  cured  for    several  years  by  a    process 
known  only  to  the  Indians,  and  the  roots  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fern.    Beads  and  feathers  are 
also  used.      No     pigments    enter    into    the 
coloring  of  the  baskets.      Where  a  design  is 
contemplated,  the  black  core  of  the  root  of  a 
peculiar  fern  or  brake  that   is  grown   in   the 
swamps  at  the  foot  ofthe  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains is  woven    in.     This   color  is   absolutely 
imperishable.      The  willow  from    which  the 
body  of  the  basket  is  constructed  is  split  into 
from  twelve   to   twenty-four    parts  with  the 
teeth  and  finger  nails.     The   only  part  utilized 
IS  the  fibre   under  the  bark   and  immediately 
over  the   pitch.     This   thread  is  made  of  uni- 
form thickness   by  scraping   with   a   piece  of 
glass.  For  warp  two  small  willows  are  stripped 
of  their  bark. 

The  beads  used   in    ornamentation    are   of 
Indian   manufacture.      Some  of  the  choicest 
baskets  have  festoons  made  from  the  vertebrae 
of  the  rattlesnake.     One   small   basket  in  the 
tarson  collection,  not  over  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, has  woven  into   it   700  small   red   tufts, 
each  tuft   being   the   crest  of  a  woodpecker. 
These   tufted  and  beaded   specimens,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  most  valuable  examples  of 
the  art.     The   best  work  is   the  simplest,  and 
the  specimens  owe  their  great  value  to  their 
perfect  symmetry,  the   artistic  beauty   of  the 
fern-root  designs,  and  to  the   infinite  patience 
required   in   the  extraordinarily  fine  weaving. 
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Dat-So-La-Lee's  No.  22,  Value  $800. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  fads  that  has  been  taken 
up  by  people  with  money  to  afford  it,  is  the  collec- 
tion of  rare  and  valuable  specimens  of  Indian  basket 
work.  People  have  recently  come  to  appreciate 
that  there  is  a  certain  class  of  Indian  basket  work  displaying 
a  truly  marvelous  skill  and  taste  on  the  part  of  the  makers 
but  that  the  art  is  rapidly  dying  out,  until  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  years  when  it  will  be  numbered  among  the  lost. 
In  fact,  there  are  to-day  very  few  of  the  Indians  who  are 
really  versed  in  basket-making  in  its  finest  forms. 
These  are  almost  altogether  squaws  of  an  advanced 
age  and  the  craft  is  practically  not  being  taught  at 
all  to  the  younger  generation. 

The  Reason  for  this  failure  to  keep  up  this  knowl- 
edge is  that  it  involves  an  exceeding  slow  process, 
requiring  great  patience,  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  tribe  have  been  able  to  find  more  lucrative 
emplc^ent  in  other  channels.  Even  when  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  teach  the  craft,  the  influence  of 
civilization  has  been  toward  hurrying  the  process  and 
has  been  fatal  to  the  highest  accomplishment.  The 
best  work  now  brings  almost  fabulous  prices,  but 
when  the  time  of  production  is  considered,  the  com- 
pensation does  not  seem  extravagant.  Perhaps  the 
most  skilful  basket  maker  in  the  country  has  turned 
out  twenty-three  baskets  in  three  years.  The  best 
of  these  is  valued  at  $800  but  the  younger  gener- 
ation is  absolutely  incapable  of  obtaining  the  results, 
for  their  basketry  does  not  bring  a  tenth  of  that 
price.  As  soon  as  the  baskets  are  turned  out  rapidly 
enough  to  make  the  work  remunerative  at  the  high 
prices,  the  quality  is  so  cheapened  that  all  that  has 
been  gained  by  speed  is  lost  in  value. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  art  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  an   influential 
movement  has  been  started    to 
get    the  government  to  make   an 
the     collection      and      preservation 
specimens    which    shall     represent     the      work     of 
North    American  tribes  in  this    line.    Probably    the  best 
work  that  is   done    in    the    country    is    by    the    Washoe, 
Piute,  and  Shoshone  tribes.    The  Washoe  Indians  are  credited 
with  the  highest  class  of  work   in   the  collections  that  have 

thus  far  been 
got  together. 
The  most  fa- 
mous collec- 
tion of  the 
Washoe  work 
is  at  Carson, 
Nevada,  and 
arrangement  s 
have  been 
made  by  the 
State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to 
have  it  exhi- 
bited at  the 
State  Fair  at 
Sacramento  in 
September  to- 
gether with 
the  most  noted 
of  the  Washoe 

I  basket-makers 
Work  of  Shoshone  Weavers. 


A  Famous  Col- 
lection. 

propriation    for 


ap- 

of 

the 


Dat-So-Iia-Lee— The  Greatest  of  the  Weavers. 

The  history  of  this  basket-maker  and  of  the  Carson  collec- 
tion is  exceedingly  interesting.  A  few  years  ago  specimens 
of  Indian  skill  were  kicking  about  Carson  and  would  not  have 
be'^n  purchased  at  twenty-five  cents  each  by  the  whites.  A 
few  people,  however,  began  to  realize  that  the  baskets  repre- 
sented a  rare  art,  that  some  of  them  had  marks  of  exquisite 
beauty  and  that  the  skill  which  created  them  was  rapidly 
being  lost.  Then  they  started  the  collection.  They  found 
that  the  "queen  of  the  basket-makers"  was  Dat-So-La-Lee, 


Queen  of 
Basket-niakers. 


Dat-So-La-Lee's  No.  24,  Her  Latest  Work.     No  Price  Set. 

or  as  she  was   known  to  the  whites,  Louisa  Eeyser,  an   old 
squaw  about  sixty  years  old. 

It  is  not  often  that  whites   are  allowed  to  see  this  old 
squaw   and   she   is   isolated  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
younger  members  of  her  own  race.    Every  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  her  art  pure,  a  task  that  experience  has  taught  the 
Indians   and  the  collectors  is  very  difficult.    From  contact 
with  our  race  the  makers   seem  to  get   into  shoddy  methods, 
the  most  alarming  of  which  is  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
speed  of  manufacture  in  the  desire  to  make  the  business  more 
lucrative.    Even  when  the  older  makers  are  allowed  to  asso- 
ciate freely  with  the  young  members  of  the  tribe  they  are 
inclined  to  pickup  swiftness  at  the  expense  of  care  and  the 
habit  so  formed  inevitably  results  in  the  degredation  of  the 
skilful  maker  into  a  lower  class  for  all  time.   But  the  process 
is  so  slow  that  the  squaws  are  abandoning  it.    They  show  no 
inclination   to   teach   it   to  their  children      They  find   that 
they  can  make  more  money  by  washing  or  almost  any  other 
employment.    An  idea  of  the  degree  of  patience  required  and 
the  slowness  of  the  work,  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
for  a  skilful  weaver,  one  round  of  a  large  basket  or  two  of  a 
small  one  is  a  day's  work.   The  fibres  are  so  compactly  woven 
that  the  best  baskets  are  perfectly  water  tight.    The  quality 
depends  largely  upon  the  fineness  of  the  weaving.   Six  stitches 
to  the  inch  is  regarded  as  coarse  weaving,  twelve  stitches  as 
fair,  and  sixteen  to  thirty  stitches  as  extra  fine.    During  the 
past    three    years    Dat-So-La-Lee  has  tamed  out  sixteen 


Dat-So-La-Lee's  No.  23,  Value  $800. 

baskets  running  sixteen  stitches  to  the  inch,  three  baskets 
twenty  stitches  to  the  inch,  and  four  baskets  of  thirty  stitches 
to  the  inch. 

Dat-So-La-Lee  is  herself  a  fat,  coarse- 
featured   Washoe,   with  long,  straight, 
black  hair  falling  over  and   nearly  con- 
cealing her  eyes,   and  is  certainly  not 
possessed  of  any  marks  of  beauty,  either  in  form  or  feature. 
She  is  shrewd   and  cunning,  bland  in  appearance,  but  an  in- 
veterate liar,  with  an  ever-ready  tear-fount  when  she 
is  desirous  of  gaining  something  from  a  visitor     Her 
hands,  however,  are   true   objects  of   beauty*      They 
are  perfectly  symmetrical ;  the  fingers  are  plump  and 
tapering,  and  she  has  a  delicacy  of  touch   that  seems 
marvellous  to   one  whose   general  appearance   is   so 
gross    and  apparently  clumsy.     She    is    vain  to  a  de- 
gree and  chuckles  derisively  at  the  mere  mention  of  a 
squaw  who  can  compete  with  her  artistic  creations. 

Of   Dat-So-La-Lee's  work    there  are   qut  24  known 
specimens,  and  these  are  numbered   and  the  record  of 
them  carefully    kept.     Mrs.    William    Tevis,    of  San 
Francisco,  has  two  specimens,  numbered  6  and  11  ;H. 
E.    Huntington   has  two,    numbered    8  and  13  ;  W.  J. 
McNulty,   of  Fresno,   Cal.,    has    one  ;  Henry  Siegal, 
of   Siegal,  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  one  ;  Mrs. 
Hamilton,    of    Seattle,    Wash.,    has   three ;    former 
Superintendent  Mead,  of  the  Carson  Indian  Training 
School,  has  one  ;  and  the   R.   Stenzel    Fur  Company, 
of  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  has  one.     The   remainder  are  in 
the  Carson  collection. 

The  most  valuable  of  these   baskets   are   not  more 
than  ten   or  eleven  inches  in  diameter  in   their  widest 
part,  and  some  are  even  smaller.     Of  the  three  latest 
productions.  No.  22  is  valued  at  $800,  No.  23  at  $800, 
and  No.  24  has  no   price   set.     No   two   baskets   are 
ever    made    alike.      The     designs    in    the  decora- 
ting,   primitive    though     they     seem,   always    have    some 
significance.     One   recently  sold   to  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  called 
**  Light  ascending,"  and  No.  20,  valued  at  $500,  in   the  Car- 
son collection  is  termed  "  Sunrise."    Others  are  intended  to 
represent  events  historical,  mythological,  or  ancestral.   Some 
are  used  in  tribal  rites  and  in  religious  ceremonies.     Others 
of  the  rare  and  ancient  specimens  are  regarded  by  the  tribe 
with  a  sort  of 
sacred    rever- 
ence, and  it  is 
rare    that    a 
white     is     al- 
lowed to  view 
them.      The 
baskets      are 
also  woven  in 
to    var  i  0  u  s 
shapes      for 
water  bottles, 
cradles  ,gourds 
and  a  variety 
of  utensils. 
The   materials 
used     in     the 
manufacture 
of     the    best 

Continued   on 
page  9. 

Work  of  Washoe  Weavers. 
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In  a  journal  entry  of  Kov.l,   1846,  Bdwin  Bryant  write^ 
cf  meeting  with  Indlanft,  wh i liT. o b t  in^S &c raue n to  vaJ.ley 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Cacho  oreek.     Re  sayg:   "We  mot  four 
Indians  on  foot,  arcied  with  Icn^  fcowe,  and  arrows  of  cor* 
responding  weight  and  length  .   .   ♦   .Their  ct^fleiiona  were 

0  • 

lighter  than  those  of  the  ranoheria  Izidian*  of  Oalifcmia. 
They  evidently  belonged  to  some  sord  nortliem  tribe.  .  .  . 
They  seemed  to  know  nothing  of  the  country,  nor  oould  ws 
learn  from  thesi  whonoe  thoy  c&ow  nor  idiero  they  were  goxng4 


Tkey  were  clothed  in  dressed  skins,  and  two  of  them  were 
highly  roug9d.(^^~^j  .J .Further  on  we  sawffive  old  and  misei^fRK^ 
ably  emaciated  Indian  women,  gathering  grass-seed  for  bread. 
This  proodS8Q.8  performed  with  two  baskets,  one  shaped  like  a 

V 

round  sMald  ,  and  the  other  having  a  basin  ^d  handle.  With 
the  shield  the  top  of  the  grass  is  bi*ushed,  and  the  seed  by 
the  motion  is  thrown  into  the  deep  basket  held  in  the  other 
hand.  .  .  .Crossing  the  river  we  struck  a  trail  which  led  to 


and 


X 


and 


men,  women  ahd  children  made  their  appearance  .  •  .We  then  s 
nif  ied  that  we  were  hungry,  and  very  soon  a  loaf  made  of  pul- 
verised acorns  mingled  with  wild  fruit  of  some  kind,  was  I.. 
brought  to  us  with  a  basket  of  water.  Those  Indians  manu- 
facture small  baskets  which  are  iinpervious  to  water.  •(3^12.) 
Bryant:  Wliat  I  Saw  in  Calif.  551-352,  1048. 
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BASKETRY  {lUus.  of  Conical  coiled  \)a8tot»  with  human 

figure  ornaaient). 

W.H.Holmes:  6th  Ann.Hept.Bur.Eth.  for  1884-85: 
233—234,  figs.  339— 340,    1888. 


>PnLB    Rl^^P     TTIPIAMS.  Calif. 

BASKETRY  (Illue.  of  Conical  coiled  basket). 

W.H^Holmes;  6th  Aim.Rept.Bur.Eth.  for  1884-85: 
219 »  fig. 321,  1888. 


Tulare  Bottie-nack  Basket  «  . 

About  10  inches  in  diameter. strongly 
deprest,  apparently  about  4  inches  high. 


Tbre 


TerticaUi  rattle- 


snake-back markings  extending from 
finish#  coil  dowi  neck,  out  horizontally 
and  down  side  of  basket  to  near  plane  of 
bottom  (but  not  over  bottom).        This 
band^bout  2  inches  broad  on  neck,  grad- 
ually spreading  to  about  3  inches  on 
angl^^^l;^^  neck,  and  narrowing  very 

gradually  below. 

Between  these  three  vertical  bands 
are  two  horizontal  bands  of  rattlesnake - 
back,  each  about  an  inch  broad  and  each 
contadniiig  a  vertical  row  of  diamonds  — 
one  on  the  flat  horizontal  top  of  the 
bottle-nack,  the  otherjijust  below  the 
angle. ^on^^ejide/   Both^bands<^t 
rupted  by  the  vertical  broader  bands. 
Tu.  ^aa-Jrrn  nT^-nsars  to  be  bUck  throughout 


no  red. 


CARKriNG  BASKETS ,  CiLAVERAS  RIVER 


•  Greorge  H.  Derby  in  a  report  to 
liIaj.E.R.S.Canby,  Adjutant  General,  on  his 


reconnaissance 


valleys 


of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rirers, 
July-August  1849,  states  that  at 
Calaveras  River  he  noticed  that" some  of 
the  squaws  carried  on  their  backs  lai^e 
tunnel*  shaped  baskets ,  supported  by  a  bazic 


•   •   • 


strap  passirg  round  the  forehead' 
In  these  baskets",  he  says  he  was  informed, 
"they  frequently  carry  provisions,  kc  of 
the  weight  of  100  pounds." 

Letter  of  George  H.  Derby,  Lieut.  Topi* 
Engineers,  to  lIaj.£.R.D.Canby,Adj.Genl. 
10th  Mil.  Dept.,  dated  Monterey, 
August  18.  1849.—  On  file  in  War  Dept. 
under  head  "Letters  received,  Headquarters 
of  the  Aimy.  R  25  1849. 


^l\V«.W\^ 


1 0  \cuct 


V 


llin* 


Joaquin 


Indians 


'e^Bjrd 


of  t«mpdratux»  [a  difforaiOQ  of  oter  40^  betireen  teaqperatui 
0  f  air  and  water]  as  sufficient  J  for  it  in  thisir  custom  tc 
ureparo  thflmselves  for  tJieir  y»Xh  Ijy  a  prelimtotry  taking 

fronting  the  streaai,    A  fire  being  bailt  in  the  centre  of 
the  aj)artmeni,  the  Indians  crowd  arom^  it.  asd  freqaei^y 


add 


heated  stones.     After  a  violent  perspiraticai  is  thus 
producdd,  tliey  rash  into  the  river  with  much  gratif i. 

Busific  R.R.Repts.  Yb,  20.    1856. 


k\. 


IJr,  Blake  goes  on  to  say: 


'The 


about  the  fort  [ft.  Miller]  in  great  numbers  during  tiie 


winter  -*  as  many  as  5  or  600  being  there 
1  ivA  lit  the  usual  manner  -^in  bmsh  huts 


a  short  distance 


make  beautiful  baskets 


round  grass t  which  they 


tightly  and 


aid 


to  hold  water  wton  it  is  rrada  to  l>oU  by  thr owing  in  heatad 


stones. 


forry 


river.    Here  there  are  several  houses  aid  shops;  the  place 

^eii^  called  Millerton.    'The  trade  is  chiefly  -^^^  -^^^^ 
minors,  a/id  the  Indians.-  Pacific  R.R.Rapts.Vb.^.^ 


t. 


Q^l  0«\^ 


X^VvJLv  flLVcS 


that 


lidim  randierias  wera  passed  in  ascending  the  slcpe  of 

p.  38. 

He  goee  on  to  stgtte  that  the  Tojon  was  aelected 


the  Tejon- 


Boala 


pXfUM  f  or  an 


Indian  rsBermUoi  nwi  that  ia«i  iftttar  eoUai^ed  toeethar 

a  gf'eKt  ns&sber  of  B«ii«n0» 
:ki^9n«itB«  «39d  Iniiii^ed  t}i< 
700  Indiana  were  at  woit. 


otObiMi^ 


p.  39  .note 


18M. 


Mr.  Blake  states  that  the  Iftdiam  at  work  on 
this  reservation  came  froa  rgmote  poirtions  of  Calif omia. 


and 


differait  langusges, 

Btcific  R*R«B5pts.  Tb^  40  (note).    1S^6» 


caic5)  at  the  Tejon,  Sopt*23,i853 


liiu  P.  Blake 


Indiana  of  the  TeJon  asaks  beautiful  baskets 


ihallow  trays,  out 


and 


aa^ 


figures*    "aiese  baskets  are  hi^y 


and 


i!3oans 


PfeLcif  io  K,R.nopbs.  Vb»  46.     1856. 


BASKRTS    (CHUK-CHANCY) 


In  ond  of  the  wickiups  of  a 


t«4l 


-chaJTcy  camp  on  China 


and 


mainly  cham-aa  and  het-Qls,  and  one  very  old  •Fresno  howl*  with 
good  design  and  i  full  of  flour  paste  -'sriiich  they  eat  in  all  the 
camps  till  the  acorn 
knoir^     p«  236. 


is  ready  •-   and  afterward  also  for  all  I 


Found  at  ths  bast  wlckiuip  an  old  couple  of  pure  caiuk^cfaancv 


Rngl 


The  old  man  is  known  to 


Wall-leHBa; 


esno  Flat  as  Capt*  FltBcher.    Us 
wif9*s  name  P!>m>lfl^«^it..     p.  237. 


had 


had 


ground 


I  bou^t  the  old  basket  mentioned  aiiove  ['Fresno  bowl'], 
and  also  a  circular  winnower,  a  bone  awl,  and  a  soap  root  brush.  p.23t 

The  Paiutd  tema,   of  which  they  have  many,   they  call 
PabL«mon-nah»     They  say  they  are  made  by  the  Bonos  and  Paiutes  but  not 


by  the  Ghuck-chancys,     (Opp.  p.  241) 

Basket  vocabulary  omitted.     See  California  Journal  for  1 

241.     SepU  21,  1902. 

They  had  an  openwork  scoop  (Kal«i)  in  which  they  had  bee 
roasting  seods  of  the  sugar  pine,  by  shaking  tl-iem  with  hot  coals. 
The  inside  of  th3  basket  was  black  and  charred.   243. 

— Cixlifornia  Journal  for  1902,   236*243.     Sept.   21,   1902. 


■^ 


BASKKTS 


C.  K  lA^Vo  ^VvolKq^' 


^^j^;^^(jhanc;(  camp  called  Picka3pun 


Gold  Oulch,     Bomo  figs  and  small  tomabooo.   cut  in  transvarBe  slices, 


^en.  drying  on  sora  frames.     Soma  were  .^u^V'  on  M^  and  ?Mz£ 
baskets;  others  on  t^  sticks  of  the  drying  frame.       p. 248. 


had 


into 


called  ha^kzL* 


248 


248.  Sept. 22,  1902. 


/ 


"m 


ca/ups 


WK-nHUMNB 

(Yokut  naticffl) 
Indiani.  near  Lemon  Oove,  about  2  or  3  miles  within  the  foothills. 

(See  pp.  72-77,  &  p«  80) 

Here  at  Redstone  Park  [  34  miles  from  Visalia]  Indiana 
used  to  abound,  as  show  by  the  circular  depressions  marking  ancient 
camp  sites,  and  by  the  lai«e  numbers  of  mortir  holes  in  the  granite 
rocks,  m  one  place  about  H  mUe  abote  Redstone's  house  I  counted 
25  mortar  holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  do««is  of  others  scattered 


rocks  near  by.  The  pestl^  and  grinding 


f.»ir<l  t 


aTeragtog  rt  l««t  2  to  .Tery  morUr  hole.      Th^  ar.  big  and  natt«d.d 

at  me  «id  for  rubbing,  and  t^or  to  &  conical-oylindrloal 

part,  smoothly  roundad  at  tlia  end  for  haranarlng  the  a«or» 

In  the  mortar  holes.    All  the  mortar  holes  are  smoothly 

poliahed  and  beantifttlly  smooth  and  sjiMetrical  inside,  with  a  s*ope 

like  a  thimble.    They  aTersge  8-9  inches  in  depth  and  8  in.  in 

di«neter  just  within  tire  top.  whence  they  taper  to  afewt  3  or  4  inch- 

at  bottonu 

I  found  a  feir  f ragpwmts  of  pottery,  blue  and  brown,  but  no 

arrow  heads.  Al.  Redstone  told  me  that  he  has  found  very  few  arrow 


points 


-•Calif.  Journal  for  1902.  9.  July  12.  1902. 
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;y  NEWELL  JONES 

Wheri  New  York  City  began  plan- 
ning a  municipal  lottery  recently 
and  thereby  started  a  nation-wide 
morals  controversy,  it  was  merely 
proposing  to  accommodate  an  urge 
as  old  as  mankind.  "I'll  bet  you,"  or 
its  equivalent  in  a  thousand  tongues, 
is  a  cry  that  has  resounded  through 
the  ages. 

In  a  case  of  Indian  relics  at  San 
Diego  museum  is  evidence  of  man- 
kifias  age-old  weakness  for  "the 
bones"  and  sundry  other  devices  for 
keeping  money  or  its  earlier  equiva- 
lent in  circulation.  Malcolm  J.  Rog- 
ers, director  of  the  museum,  ex- 
plained uses  of  the  devices  and  told 
today  of  the  clue  they  furnish  to 
the  history  of  an  ancient  pastime. 

The  North  American  Indian,  he 
explained,  was  among  history's  most 
passionate  gamblers.  Often,  partic- 
ularly in  the  case  of  the  plains  In- 
dians, the  red  men  gamed  away  all 
of  their  possessions  in  one  primeval 
session  of  wagering. 

"They  apparently  staked  anything 
that  could  be  agreed  upon  as  a  wa- 
ger," Rogers  said.    "In  some  tribes, 
they  even  wagered  their  wives." 
Dice  Found  in  Tombs 

Dicing,  he  said,  is  apparently  the 
oldest  of  man's  games  of  chance, 
and  dice,  in  one  form  or  another, 
are  found  among  virtually  all  peo- 
ples as  far  back  as  their  own  origins 
can  be  traced.  It  was  a  favorite 
with  the  old  Romans,  passionate 
gamblers.     In     tombs     of     ancient 


PROOF  OF  MANKIND'S  AGE-OLD  WEAKNESS 


Irene   Gaudreau 


Helen  Heald 


Virginia  Chase 


Egypt,  of  classic  Greece  and  the  ori- 
ent, dice  of  virtually  the  same  form 
as  those  used  today,  are  found. 

"Of  course."  Rogers  explained, 
"except  where  there  are  written 
records  of  the  games,  as  in  the  case 
of  Rome  and  Greece,  we  can  only 
surmise  at  the  exact  uses  of  dice." 
Apparently,  though,  they  were  al- 
ways used  for  gambling  and  in 
games  of  chance. 

-As  with  the  Romans,  so  with  the 
American  Indians,  was  dicing  a 
favorite  game.  Even  the  womeu 
played  it. 

At  the  museum  here  are  speci- 
mens of  queer,  wooden  dice  used  by 
the  Mojave  Indian  women  and  those 
of  6Xh€t  Colorado  river  tribes. 
About  four  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  or  more  in  width,  they 
were  made  by  splitting  limbs  of 
trees.  On  the  flat  sides,  designs  of 
varied  form  were  made. 

Each  woman,  Rogers  explained, 
had  her  own  design  on  her  dice,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  of 
others.  Apparently  tracing  back  to 
a  time  when  the  design  was  a  clan 
symbol,  the  markings  used  by  each 
woman  were  the  same  as  those  sjie 
used  for  her  facial  tattoo  marks. 

The  dice  were  gathered  together' 
and  tossed  into  the  air.  The  score 
was  tallied  according  to  whether  the 
flat  or  round  sides  came  up. 
Women  Boiled  'Em,  Too 
Another  dice  game  illustrated  in 
the  San  Diego  museum  collection  is 
that  which  was  played  by  women  of 
the  YojLUt  tribe  of  the  Tule  river 
country  *in  northern  California. 
Eight  dice  made  by  filling  halves  of 
walnut  shells  with  asphaltum  and 
marking  the  latter  by  placing  light- 
colored  pebbles  or  pieces  of  shel  in 
it,  were  used.  Four  women  played, 
tossing  dice  into  a  basket,  while  a 
fifth  taUied. 

Helen  Heald,  Irene  Gaudreau  and 
Virginia  Chase  of  the  California  Pa- 
cific Ditemational  exposition  head- 
quarters, tried  out  the  old  Yokut- 
basket  and  dice  for  the  photogra- 
pher and  found  them  still  in  work- 
ing order. 

The  "odd  or  even."  or  "heads  or 
tails."  form  of  gaming,  closely  al- 
lied  to  dicing,  is  believed  to  be  al- 
most coincident  in  origin  with  the 
creation  of  man.  It  apparently  was 
played  by  prehistoric  peoples  in 
many  lands.  "Shell  dice"  were 
among  the  devices  seemingly  em- 
ployed for  some  "heads  or  tails" 
game,  Rogers  explained.  These  were 
made  by  drilling  holes  in  one  side 
of  disk-shaped  shells  of  light  color 
and  filling  the  holes  with  as- 
phaltum. 

.  In  the  Colorado  desert  region, 
^.ogers  has  found  "stone  dice"  trac- 
ing back  to  some  prehistoric  people. 
iThey  were  made  by  marking  de- 
signs on  one  side  of  small  stone 
slabs. 

"The  earliest  evidence  of  any 
games  that  I  have  found  on  this 
toast,"  he  said,  "are  collections  of 
'moonstone*  pebbles,  uncovered  in 
lold  villages  dating  back  at  least 
f4000  years.  Whether  these  were 
simply  gathered  by  children  or 
-were  counters  in  some  game,  we 
Ij'shall  never  know.  They  date  back 
Sto  a  prehistoric  people.  I  rather 
Ibelieve  they  were  used  as  counters, 
•though." 

Basketball  Not  New 
North  American  Indians  had  nu- 
merous games,  Rogers  added,  and 
their  avid  gambling  inclinations  ex- 
tended to  their  games  of  skill  and 
athletic  prowess. 

Basketball,  he  revealed,  was 
played  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan  long 
before  a  Y.M.C.A.  instructor  devised 
a  similar  game,  unaware  that  it  had 
been  played  on  this  continent  1000 
years  before. 

The  Indians  played  in  a  stone- 
walled court,  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  modern  game.  They  used 
hoops,  but  the  rings  were  vertical 
instead  of  horizontal.  A  large,  solid 
rubber  ball  was  used,  and  instead 
of  passing  by  hand,  the  Indians 
used  their  feet,  knees  and  hips  and 
wore  heavy  leather  aprons  on  their 
hips  to  protect  the  skin  against  the 
heavy,  solid  ball. 
Scoring  had  to  be  done  entirely 


by  carom  shots,  Rogers  explained, 
and  so  difficult  was  this,  and  so 
fierce  was  the  play,  that  a  score  of 
only  one  basket  in  an  entire  game 
was  common.  The  Aztecs,  Toltecs 
and  Mayas,  he  said,  not  only  wa- 
gered high,  wide  and  handsome  on 
the  games,  but  the  royalty  and  up- 
per classes  often  became  so  excited 
over  a  winning  team  or  a  skillful 
shot  that  they  tossed  their  ^jewels 
and  finery  onto  the  court  for  the 
victors  or  the  skilled  player. 

A  "cup  and  pin"  game  was  played 
all  over  North  America  by  early 
Indians,  chiefly  by  the  children.  It 
varied  widely  in  form,  the  funda- 
mental object,  however,  being  to 
catch  some  cupped  or  perforated  ob- 
ject on  a  stick. 

"'Shinny"  Also  Popular 

On  this  coast,  the  leg-bone  of  a 
seal,  with  a  natural  small  hole  at 
one  end,  was  whirled  on  a  string. 
The  player  then  sought  to  catch  the 
flying  object  on  a  pin  of  some  sort, 
through  the  small  perforation.  Ari- 
zona tribes  played  the  game  with  a 
piece  of  pumpkin  or  squash  rind 
used  as  the  "cup." 
'  Various  "shinny"  and  kick-ball 
games  also  were  popular.  In  one  ot, 
the  iQf^iir   ^  gniriA  nf  the  southern 


California,  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico tribcsr"twcrmen -or  boys  set  a 
mountain  or  some  similar  landmark 
as  the  goal,  sometimes  7  miles  away 
across  a  plain,  then  started  kicking 
a  wooden  or  stone  ball,  covered 
with  pitch  or  sc»n9  other  soft  sub- 
stance, toward  the  mark.  Which- 
ever contestant  brought  his  ball  to 
the  goal  first  was  winner,  and  the 
trick  was  to  kick  the  pellet  of  one's 
opponent  into  a  ravine  or  cactus 
bed  on  ttie  way. 

A  ball  game  from  which  lacrosse 
was  evolved  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians was  prevalent  among  tribes 
of  eastern  and  southern  states  of 
the  present  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  Indians  played  in  large 
groups,  Rogers  explained.  Often  one 
entire  village  opposed  another.  Us- 
ually, heavy  wagers  were  made  on 
the  outcome  of  a  game. 

A  bowling  game  in  which  stones 
of  a  flat  perimeter  were  roUed  at  a 
mark  was  played  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  prehistoric  times.  Oddly, 
a  similar  sport  was  once  among  the 
chief  native  games  of  the  Hawaiian 
islands.  Another  Indian  game  was 
the  "hoop  and  pole"  sport,  in  which 
contestants  vied  at  catching  a  mov- 
ing hoop  or  perforated  stone  on  the 
point  of  a  spear  or  arrow. 
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December  10,  19^4 


Dr.  0.  Hart  Merriam 
1919  Sixteentn  Street 
Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Dr,  Merriam: 

Complying  with  your  wish  for  information 
regarding  the  basket  photographed  for  tne 
San  Diego  Trioune  article  of  November  12, 
1934,  I  am  enclosing  the  following  aata: 

The  gambling  oasket  is  tne  property  of 
Mrs.  Edith  Williams  of  Portervliie,  Calif., 
on  loan  no   our  Museum.   Her  information  is 
to  xhe  effect  -chat  the  oasket  was  made  by  a 
Yokuts  woman  on  the  Tule  River. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  which 
you  desire  and  we  may  provide,  we  shall  oe 
only  xoo  glad  xo  furnish  you  with  the  same. 


MJR.M 


Sincerely  yours, 

Malcolm  J,  Rogers 
Acting  Director 
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Passing  south  to  the  Yokut  stock  of  the  Southern  Sierra  foot-hills, 
totemisni  is  present  in  some  and  probably  all  of  the  tribes.      In  the 
'  Kosli-slio' 'O  tribe  of  Table  mountain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  it  is  more  highly  developed  than  noted  elsewhere. 
An  old  woman  of  this  tribe  told  me  that  Yi' -yil  the  Falcon  w^as  her 
family  or  clan  totem  — the  totem  of  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
mother  and  so  on  back, 
for  in  this  tribe  mother 
right   prevails    and    the 
line   of  descent    carries 
the   mother's  totem  in- 
stead   of    the     father's. 
This  woman  showed  me 
two   baskets,    made    by 
her  mother  and  grand- 
mother,   on    which    the 
clan    totem,     Yi'-yily    is 
represented  by  a  symbol 
consisting  of  two  parallel    obliciue  bars,  which  stand  for  the  two 
dark  bars  on  the  side  of  the  Falcon's  head  (fig.  122).      In  the  oldest 
basket,  a  small  low  bowl,  slightly  choke-mouthed,  this  symbol  is  the 
dominant  design  and  is  repeated  in  two  circles  around  the  circum- 
ference.    The  basket  was  by  far  the  most  precious  one  remaining^ 
in  the  tribe,  and  when  brought  from  its  hiding  place  was  full  of  large 
stone  beads  and  long  cylinders  of  the  old-time  shell  wampum.     The 
owner  told  me  that  in  making  ready  for  dances   and  other  ceremo- 
nials the  women  of  her  clan  used  to  paint  the  Yi'-yil  bars  on  their 
cheeks. 

.-WASHINiiTON,   D.   C. 


Fk;.   122. 


Kosh-sho^-o  basket  with    Yi^-yi! 
(Falcon)  design. 


-Merriam,  Totwniam  In  California,  Amer.  Antkropologist, 
HS  X,  p.  562,  Dec.  1908. 


Passing  south  to  the  Yokut  stock  of  the  Southern  Sierra  foot-hills, 
totemism  is  present  in  some  and  probably  all  of  the  tribes.     In  the 
'  Kosh'Sho'-o  tribe  of  Table  mountain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  river,  it  is  more  highly  developed  than  noted  elsewhere. 
An  old  woman  of  this  tribe  told  me  that  Yi'-yil  the  Falcon  was  her 
family  or  clan  totem  — the  totem  of  her  mother  and  her  mother's 
mother  and  so  on  back, 
for  in  this  tribe  mother 
right  prevails    and   the 
line  of  descent   carries 
the  mother's  totem  in- 
stead   of    the    father's. 
This  woman  showed  me 
two  baskets,    made   by 
her  mother  and  grand- 
mother,  on    which    the 
clan    totem,    YV -yil,    is 
represented  by  a  symbol 
consisting  of  two  parallel   oblique  bars,  which  stand  for  the  two 
dark  bars  on  the  side  of  the  Falcon's  head  (fig.  122).     In  the  oldest 
basket,  a  small  low  bowl,  slightly  choke-mouthed,  this  symbol  is  the 
dominant  design  and  is  repeated  in  two  circles  around  the  circum- 
ference.    The  basket  was  by  far  the  most  precious  one  remaining^ 
•  in  the  tribe,  and  when  brought  from  its  hiding  place  was  full  of  large 
stone  beads  and  long  cylinders  of  the  old-time  shell  wampum.    The 
owner  told  me  that  in  making  ready  for  dances  and  other  ceremo- 
nials the  women  of  her  clan  used  to  paint  the  Yi^-yil  bars  on  their 
cheeks. 


Fig.  122.  —  Kosh-sho^-o  basket  with  YV-yil 
(Falcon)  design. 
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BASKETS 


KLAMATH  AND  TRINITY  RIVERS, 

CALIFORNIA 


ii'i  SohoulciafO  III 


writing  of  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  junction  of  Klamath 
and  Trinity  rivers ^   says:   "The  women  are  adepts  in  basket- 
making  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  making  of  tliread  and  h 
twint  from  a  species  of  grass.     They  also  manufacture  a  very 
pretty  kind  of  narrow  ribbon,  by  interweaving  giuss  and  thread 
In  this,  as  well  as  in  their  basket-work^,  they  use  several 
colored  dyes,  apparently  of  vegetable  origin.     The  same 
round  basket-cap  noticed  before,  is  worn  by  the  Klamath 
women,  figures  of  different  colors  and  patterns  beii^  worked 


into  it. 


.  The  children  are  carried  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  head." 

— Sibbs,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Trite  s,  III,  142,  1863, 


\ 


YtnOK  BASKETS 
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Hazel  shoots  are  extensively  used  "by  the  Yu- 
rok  Indians  in  basket  making.   In  summer  or  early 
fall  the  hazel  brush  on  the  flats  is  burnt  over  so 
that  the  following  spring  the  young  shoots  start 
up  from  the  old  roots.  In  the  month  of  May  when  th« 
sap  rises  and  the  roots  begin  to  grow  the  women 
gather  them  when  they  are  from  1  to  3  feet  in  height. 
These  sprouts  are  gathered  by  the  thousands  and 
taken  home  where  men,  women,  and  children  join  in 
peeling  off  the  bark;  when  peeled  they  are  placed  in 
the  sun  and  allowed  to  bleach  and  dry,  after  which 
they  are  assorted/  according  to  size  and  length, 
tied  in  bundles,  and  laid  away  for  future  use.   The 
smallest  shoots  are  used  in  making  fine  basketsj 
ani  the  larger  ones  for  making  large  baskets ^:it 7- 3d) 

The  baby  baskets  are  changed  in  size  as 
the  baby  grows  larger,  and  the  older  ones  are  burned. 

To  The  American  Indian  by  Lucy  Thompson,  pp. 
29-30,  1916 


GRASS  USED  IN  liAKING  BASKETS   BY  TllE  YU:^0K3 
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The  Yuibk  Indians  of  the  lower  Klamath  ueod  a 
ooarae  grasa  In  nearly  all  of  thtir  baskets*  This 
kind  of  grass  grows  on  the  ridges  and  under  the  tan 
oaks  and  fir  trees  and  is  called  ham-mo* 

HVhen  a  person  dies  and  the  body  is  taken  out 
of  the  house  the  others  plaoe  Bcme  of  this  woven 
grass  over  the  door  on  the  inside^  and  the  family 
wear  strands  of  it  around  their  neoks  to  prcveiit 
meeting  or  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  which 
hovers  arotmd  near  the  body  for  5  days* 


1916^ 


To  The  American  Indian  by  Lucy  Thompson,  p*  96, 


SM/iLL  GERlillONUiL  BASKET  0?  THE  YUBOK 

During  the  finishing  of  the  Pish  9e»ft«  in  con- 
nection with  the  ^hite  Deer  Skin  Ceremony,  the  girl 
fiflUftH  -yiormpr  comes  out  from  her  hiding  place,  car- 
rying  In  the  palm  of  her  right  hand  a  small  basket 
containing  a  small  piece  of  acorn  dou^,  with  which 
she  runs  swiftly  in  an  easterly  direction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  500  yards  to  the  pole;  then, facing  it,  she 
goes  to  the  right  side  and  sets  the  basket  on  the  top 
of  the  mound  close  to  the  pole* 

To  The  Merican  Indie n,  by  Lucy  Thompson,  p. 
51,  1916. 


MOBTUAHY  BASKETS  OF  THE  YUEOK 


After  "burying  the  dead  the  mourners  someCtimes 
piece  large  baskets  on  the  gravt.  These  are  tmaned 
upside  down  close  up  to  the  sides  of  the  plank  and 
on  the  ground  around  the  grave.    They  are  secured 
by  driving  a  stake  through  the  centtr,  thus  fastening 

them  to  the  ground* 

On  top  of  the  plank  are  placed  basket  plates  and 

acorn  baskets* 


1916. 


To  The  American  Indian,  by  Lucy  Thompson,  p.  79, 
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Bear  Impersonation  in  the  Eastern  Porno  Kukou] 
Ceremonies,--  Loeb,  Pomo  Folkways,  pp.  376-377, 


1926. 


The  bear  impersonator  and  masan  bati 


always  appeared  at  least  once,  and  usually  twice, 
during  the  pole  ceremony.  They  made  their  entrance! 
separately  upon  summons  by  the  yomtaX/ 

The  Buraghalaxai,  E(butake,  N)  or  bear 
-act" occurred  in  the  daytime,  usually  on  the  second 


iiasbrn 


The  yomta 


notified  the  bear- initiate  of  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  the  people  knew  and  watched  for  him. 
The  performer  wore  a  basketry  frame  with  a  mouth 
that  could  be  opened  and  shut.  Bladders  half  full 
of  water  set  in  the  axillae  or  sometimes  in  the 
head  were  said  to 


JX  The  Eastern  Pomo  name  masan  bat  in  as  translate 
means  "powerful  hiff ,   ftnote.  p.  377. 
2Y  "The  head  of  the  secret  society  was  called 

yanta.  On  the  coast,  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
term  included  all  the  members  of  the  secret  society. 

p.  365 


B©ar  Impersonation,  Loeb 


give  a  sound  like  that  of  a  bear  walking.  Two 
stuffed  racoons  with  the  tails  removed  were  tied 

on  either  side  under  the  forelegs  to  represent  cubq 
The  bear  advanced  from  the  woods  grunting  ^"^ 
perfonned  certain  manoeuvers  in  front  of  the  house 
while  a  eoirmon  dance  was  being  perfonned.  He 
turned  to  the  rigiht,  preceeded  some  twenty  feeli, 
rose  on  his  hind  paw8»  dropped  backwards,  turned, 
went  the  same  distance  to  the  left,  and  there  did 
the  same.  After  doing  this  four  times  he  stopped 
in  the  center,  whirled  about  to  his  left,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  house,  fell  back  toward  it, 
leapt  to  his  feet,  and  approached  the  door.  He 
made  four  stops,  each  time  facing  about,  doing  the 
backward  fall  and  leapir^  to  his  feet  again.  Then 
he  went  in,  circled  the  bush  house  four  times  in 
a  counter-clockwise  direction,  and  stopped  before 
the  center  pole.  There  was  no  music,  but  the  yomta 
prayedr  throughout.  Buraghal  sat  up  facing  the  pole, 
climbed  it,  turned  and  came  down  head  first,  turn- 
ing head  over  heels  four  times  on  the  way.  Then 


Bear  Impersonation,  Loeb. 


he  circled  the  pole  four  times  and  made  his  exit 

from  the  bush  house. 

Origin  of  bear  initiates, ^^This     happened  in 
the  days  when  birds  could  speak.     Wren*8<  father 
bad  'been  killed  by  a  bear.  .He  made  a  good  bow  £ind 


arrows  and  took  a  spear.     He  said  to 


brother, 


•  Tt 


I  m  going  out  to  get  revenge.     If  the  bear  is 
there  we  must  have  a  duel."     He  went  to  the  place. 
A  grizzly  jumped  out  and  tried  to  kill  him  but 
Wren  was  small  and  active  and  kept  out  of  the  way. 
He  dodged  through  the  bear's  legs  and  when  the 
bSar  leaped  he  hid  behind  a  rock.    When  the  bear 
dashed  at  the  rock,  Wren  lauded  at  him.     He  tired| 
him  out,  leadirg  him  toward  the  village.     He  didn* 
try  to  kill  him.     He  brought  him  in  where  all  the 
people  could  see,  %nd  then  he  shot.     He  told  the 
people  they  might  have  the  bear  meat;  he  would 
keep  the  skin.     He  thought  of  making  a  bear  dis- 
guise.    One  great  hunter  before  his  time  had  used 
armor  of  soap  fiber  with  the  ends  sticking  out  to 


Bear  Impersonation,  Loeb. 

look  like  hair,  and  with  it  had  gone  safely 
through  the  bear  country.  Wren  asked  the  yomta 
if  he  thought  it  could  be  done  again.  The  yomta 
said,  "Yes,  you  can  make  a  disguise  but  be  care- 
ful. If  the  bears  find  out  th«y  will  take  re- 
ver^e.  Three  or  four  may  cone  for  you  at  once, 
80  that  you  can't  defend  yourself."  Wren  asked  r 
how  it  should  be  made.  "Past  four  days  from  meat 
and  grease,  sleep  out  where  you  are  going  to 
have  your  hiding  place.  When  you  begin  to  make 
it,  let  me  know.  1*11  sny  some  prayers  for  you." 
He  told  Wren  of  all  the  herbs  he  sould  use.  The 
yomta  went  out  and  watched  Wren  make  it.  It  was 
not  complete  as  they  are  now.  It  had  only  bas- 
ketry for  the  head.  Later  they  were  iniproved. 
The  yomta  stood  off  then  and  watched  Wren  perfonn 
He  told  him  to  run  and  jump,  how  to  act  like  a 
bear, and  to  defend  himself.  "Practice  four  days" 
he  said,  "and  then  you  can  make  your  journey. 
Always  carry  a  little  wampum  with  you.  Some  one 
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may  see  you.  You  may  have  to  stop  and  take  the 
head  off  to  drink.  Then  you  will  have  to  make 
presents  of  beads  so  no  one  will  tell.  But  never 
kill  anyone  as  the  real  bears  do.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  to  kill  people.  If  you  kill  you  may 
be  killed  not  as  bears  do  but  some  other  way»  by 
poison  or  by  shoot irg." 

Evidently  the  impression  is  created  by  this 
story  that  the  bear  initiate  conception  is  de- 
rived from  the  beliefs  concerning  the  were-bear. 


Referencee  to    Barrett.  Pomo  bear  doctors, 
in  Loeb,  Pomo  Folkways,  1926. 


tmmmam 


"Since  Barrett  Jiae  called  the  Pomo  gauk  . 
buraghal  a  "bear  doctor"  I  shall  follow  his  lead, 
pointing  out,  however,  that  "man  bear"  or  werebear 
would  correspond  more  closely  to  the  actual  beliefs 
and  title."   p.  355, -^oel-. 


"The  account  which  Dr.  Barrett  obtainedcion 
Pomo  bear  doctors  differs  somewhat  in  detail  from 
the  material  furnished  by  Benson.  Emphasis  is  laid 
on  the  nefarious  character  of  the  bear  doctor,  of 
his  custom  of  waylaying  and  killing  hunters.  While 
Barrett's  material  is  valuable  in  giving  tn  detail 
the  beliefs  of  a  community  on  this  matter,  it  strikei 
me  that  the  informant  sought  to  perpetrate  a  fraud. 
In  return  for  good  payment  he  laid  claim  to  havir^ 
been  a  bear  doctor  himself  and  to  be  giving  first- 
hand infonnation  on  the  subject.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  Barrett ' s  infcomant  urged  the  withhold! 
of  his  name  from  publication."  p.  2S>%^o^. 


Barrett.  Pomo  bear  doctore. 
in  Loeb,  Pomo.  Polkwaya 

"My  infortBahfc,  Benson,  has  himself  seen  count- 
ing in  which  five  or  six  of  the  four  thousand  bead 
sticks  were  utilized.     Lai^e  counts  were  conmonly 
performed  tey  the  Pomo  at  the  time  of  dtatha  and 
peace  treaties.     In  8 


myth 


ihamaji 


synpathy 


had  caused."— Barrett,  Pomo  bear  doctors,  p.  499. 
reference  in  Leob,  Pomo  Folkways,  p.  230,  1926. 


In  tiie  bibliography  is  given  Barrett ,  S*  A., 
1917a.  Pomo  bear  doctors.  This  series.  III,  443- 
465. 
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Barrett,  Pomo  bear  doctors, 
in  Loeb»  Pomo.  Polkwaye 

•Mjr  infon»ht,  Benson,  has  himself  seen  count- 
ing in  which  five  or  six  of  the  four  thousand  bead 
sticks  were  utiliied.    Laigs  counts  were  eoamo 
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Bajwr  niftw  Present  in  four  Bastern 


tribes : 


Iroquois 
Wyandot 
Ojibway 
Winnebago 


GRIZZLY  BEAB  SOCIETIES 


During  the  summer  of  1922  AUanson  Skinner 


visited  Oklahoma  where  he  obtained  specimens 


and  infornetion  from  Sauk  and  Iowa 


ans. 


♦'Prom  the  Ioi»  the  entire  existing  series 
of  gens  peace  pipe  liandles  was  gathered,  in 


bundles 


Buffalo  Doctors  and  Grizzly^Bear  Doctors  Societies, 


articles  which  were  supplemented  by 
series  from  the  related  Oto  tribe.     Prom  the 
Sauk  no  less  than  fourteen  war-bundles  of  the 
Ifolf,  Deer,  Turkey,  and  Bear-Potato  gentes  were 
acquired."  —  American  Anthropologist,  N  S  4, 
Vol.  24.  No.  3,  p.  393,  July-September  (not  issued 
till  DecemberU922  . 


BEAR  DOCTOBS 

1.  f .  Gif ford  in  his  9xc«llent  paper  entitled  Hut 

l9^thfork  Mono.eayt  pf  Bear  Shanans: 

3ar  ihamans  were  conrmon.  Oat  of  great  repute  waa 
Sigurro),  for  idioa  Hooker ••.cpTt  la  naaed.  Ha  jaa 
Sd^^item  Mono  in  the  Biahop  region,  ihere  ha 
vaa  diaplayiag  hla  powera.  Along  the  rtad  in  Hooker's  core 
there  are  setSral  places  where  he  appeared  as  a  bear.  .Jajje  la 
a  large  flat-toppea  rock  where  he  danced,  and  a  short  distance 
away  la  another  higher  rock  where  he  appeared  as  »  »««5,«£*;'^ 
daneinfi.  Another  rock  aronnd  which  he  danced  hfor*  •  ^IP"^.^ 
resembling  a  shaap,  fomed  by  aosa  or  by  some  Ji»S?}«J«*i!ii®^ 
the  roik.  It  is  Said  to  harS  been  "put  there  >>7  Old  Hooker* 
and  to  be  ineffaceable,  it  ©no  place  he,  as  a  bear  with  his  wife, 
came  out  of  a  groTe  of  trees  and  frightened  peopj^?^  ™  {J^f; 
ance  of  bears  about  Hooker's  coTe  was  beliered  xo  be  due  w  nia 

presence* 

Coupled  with  their  ideas  about  boar  ahamfBt  was  tho 

lirely  interest  of  the  lorthfork  Mono  in  bears,  and  «ch  conTjr- 
sation  rerolTed  awund  them.  Joweri^elatea  their  ideaa  about 
bear  councils.  Iho  informant  Togayau  (Old  Joaquin)  gaTo  tho 
following  adTice  about  escaping  a  bear: 

•Do  not  run  from  it  at  first,  but  throw  dirt  in  its 
eyes  as  it  approachea.  Then  lAile  it  ruba  its  eyes,  get  away 
as  fast  as  poifibla  or  take^to  a  tree.  Do  not  take  to  a.lorfo 
one  which  the  bear  can  climb,  nor  to  a  small  one  which  it  can 
bend  OTer.  take  to  a  stiff  small  one  with  many  branches,  which 
the  bear  can  neither  climb  nor  bend  oyer.** 

Boars  were  belieyed  to  carrr  awa/  foople  and  marry 
them.  Boar  shamans  were  responsible. for  the  ©fXTfliJg  •'•7  ?J 
women  by  bears.  (%ildren  of  such  unions  were  hall  bear,  nail 

human.**        ^K^L, 
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Vilhjalmur  Dtefnnsscn,  in  an  article  on  Icelendic 
Beast  end  Bird  Lore   (Journ.  Am.   ?clk-Lore,  Vol.  19,  pp. 
300-308,  1906),  states  that  the  most  po'.erful  animal 
-  ith  '/.hich  the  Icelander  is  directly  acquainted  is  the 
polar  bear,  adding  that^njabera  of  these  animals  are 
sometimes  brought  within  sv/irmning  distance  of  the  shore 
iljy  "1  the  groat  ice-floes  from  the  North. 

''The  bear  is  said  to  have  exceedingly  v^arm  blood  and 
never  to  feel  the  effects  of  cold.     7  is  quality  is  known 
as  'bear-warm*  and  is  possessed  by  some  men,  but  only  by 
those  vsho  have,  imnediatrly  upon  birth,  been  v.rapped  in  a 
bearskin  rug.     This  belief  is  a  very  ancient  one  in  the 
north,  and  is  found  in  the  old  sat^. 


"The  bear  is  not  really  an  animal,  but  a  man  under 
the  spoil  of  sorcery.     This  may  be  known  from  the  fact  that 
the  young  of  the  bear,  v/hen  bom,  are  not  cubs  but  human 
children.     The  mother,  however,  immediately  touches  them 
with  her  paw,  whereupon  they  turn  into  cubs  and  remain 
bear?  evor  after.     In  one  case,  however,  a  man  nocured  a 
bear  child  before  the  mother  could   touch  it,  and  carried 
it  home.     The  child  grew  into  a  beautiful  v/oraon,  '.vith  no 
peculiarities  but  a  fondness   for  the  ?ea.     This  taste  led 
her  often  to  the  seashore,  and  at  one  time  she  was  approached 

* 

by  an  old  bear.  The  girl  showed  no  signs  of  timidity  and 
allov.ed  the  bear  to  come  near  her  and  touch  her,  whereupon 
she  was  turned  into  a  bear  and  folio,  ed  the  other  one  to  an 


*li 


ice-floe  enr  diaappcarcd.     The  old  bear  hf.d  evidently  been 
her  mother. 

^  "Polar  bears  are  very  corapassicnrte  fin?l  intelligent 
animals,  as  may  be  seen  froia  the  follo'^ng  story.     Just  to 
the  north  of  Iceland  lies  the  little  isle  of  Grimsey, 

t 

separated  frcm  the  larger  island  hy  a  narrow  soimd.     It 
happened  there  at  one  time  that  all  fire  on  the  island 
had  been  allowed  to  go  out,  and  this  was  at  a  time  when  no 
one  there  know  how  to  kindle  fire.     It  was  during  midwinter, 
and  the  sc^ind  was  supposed  to  be  completely  frozen  over. 
Three  of  the  ablest  men  of  the  island  were  chosen  to  go  and 
seek  for  fire,  an-'  tlese  attempted  to  walk  across  on  the  ice 

hen  half  way  across   they  came  to  a  crack  in  the  ice,  and, 
so  far  as   they  could  see,   this  crnck  eji;tended  indefinitely 
to  either  5?ile.     Two  of  the  raon  jumped  across   the  crack,  but 
the  third  ;lid  not  dare  try  the  experi!n<:=nt  and  was  advi^red 
by  his  companions  to  return  home.     This  he  was  loath  to  do, 
however,  and  v.hon  they  were  gone  he  comrnenced  walking  alonp 
the  crack  in  the  ice,  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  a  narrower 
place     here  he  might  jump  over.     Ivhen  he  had  walked  a  con- 
siderable distfiUce  and  was  almost  out  of  si^ht  of  the  island, 
there  suddenly  came  up  a  warm  southerly  wind,  as  there  often 
does  v.hon  the  air  currents  drift  across  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
the  ice-field  was  speedily  broken  into  small  bergs,  upon 
one  of  which  the  man  found  himself  adrift. 


•  t 


"Towards  eveninf^  the  borg  drifted  up  to  a  larger  iloat^' 
of  ice  and  the  man  climbed  on  this  and  commenced  walking 
abcut,  /.ll  fit  once  he  cane  upon  a  bear  and  her  young  lying 
there  in  the  snow.  The  bear  Icoked  at  the  man  and  saw  that 
he  was  tired  and  cold;  she  j?tood  up,  T/alked  toward  him  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  endeavored  to  make  plain  to  him  that  she 
wanted  hid  to  lie  down  with  her  cubs.  This  the  man  did  with 
a  good  deal  of  trepidation;  the  bear  then  ley  down  beside  him 
and  curled  up  around  him  so  as  to  keep  him  quite  warn  all  nigh|. 

"In  the  morning  the  bear  stood  up  and  motioned  the  man, 
as  well  as  she  could,  to  mount  on  her  back.  This  he  did, 

V. 

but  the  boar  shook  herself  so  violently  that  the  man  was 
unable  to  hold  himnolf  on.  After  a  number  of  rests  and 
trials,  alternating,  the  inan,  hovtover,  finally  bocame  able 
to  stay  on,  ami   thrn  the  bear  took  to  the  poa  and  carried 
him  safely  to  the  island.  Whc?n  thny  got  there  the  m^in 
had  two  of  his  finest  sheep  butchered,  tied  together  by 
the  home,  and  placed  upon  tho  bear's  back.  This  gift  was 
but  a  faint  expression  of  the  gratitude  •  hich  tho  rescued 
man  felt  towards  his  protector,  but  it  appeared  to  please 
the  bear  very  much,  and  phe  and  her  cubs  undoubtedly  had  a 


very  pleasant  supper  together  that  evening  upon  ^e  ice-floe. 


when  tho  mother  brought  home  the  gift  to  her  young  ones. 

"A  varirnt  of  this  story  tells  that  the  man  lived  with 
the  bear  five  weeks,  his  food  being  seal  flesh  and  beer's 
milk.  At  the  end  of  thi?  period  tho  ice  was  Tor  the  first 
time  near  enough  to  shore  for  the  bear  to  swim  across. 


.-4 


**A  story  less  creditable  to  the  bear,  but  refleoting  a 
hi|Th  degree  of  intellicence,  is   told   in  connection  with  a 
knoll  known  as  ^hftli  ("ild-beast  Hill).     This  hill  is 
close  by  a  read  leading  over  the  mountains.     A  msn,  in 
crcpring  these  mountains  once,  noticed  upon  the  knoll  a 
gref-t  bear  lying.     Ho  was  armed  vith  a  long  staff  with  a 
sort  of  speal^oint.  and  \?hen  the.  brute  sew  this  weapon 
it  allowed  the  traveller  to  ijass  unchallenged.     A  mile  or 
two  farther  on.  the  man  met  another  travelling  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  unarmed.     He  learned  the  stranger  against 
the  bear,  and  lent  him  his  staff  as  a  defence,     ^en  tl^s 
man  came  to  r^here  the  bear  tos,  it  recognized  the  staff, 
turned  about  and  folio  ed  the  firf't  m;  n,  overtook  him 
finally,  killed  and  devoured  hira. 

"a  bear  is  fair  gamo  to  any  one  7.ho  meets  it,  but  it 
is  a  dastardly  thing,  and  ono  sure  to  bring  ill  fortune,  to 
T?cund  it  in  any  \?ay  after  it  has  received  a  v.ound  which 
'  will  prove  fatal.     Men  have  been  knoT.-n  to  do  this  and  have 
never  prospered  after.     Sometimos  the  dying  bear  mil  utter 
piercing  cries.     These  should  be  noted,  for  as  many  as 
there  are  cries  so  many  of  the  bear's  relatives  vill  appear 
the  next  year  to  seek  revenge  upon  the  slayers." 

Journ.   Am.  Folk-Lore.  Vol.  19,  pp.  300-308,  1906. 
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Lieut «  G0O.  P.  Beld«a»  who  lived  for  12  years  (lB55»67t) 
•mcng  the  Indians  of  Mcntana,  Sontli  Dakota,  otid  Hebraaka, 
talis  the  story  of  how  the  Crow  Indian  girl  Basaohs  killed 
a  bear* 

*I  had  employed  as  code,  an  Indian  giri  nsasd  Basaefas  885 
[at  Fort  Phil  Kearney,  1667] «  ...Slv  was  a  Crow;  and  one   286 
fall,  when  her  tribe  was  out  A*huntlQ5,  a  startlii^  advsntwre 
befell  her,  ihe  then  beli^  a  aere  ddld.  The  Tilli^  was 
pitched  in  a  valley,  beside  a  heaYily*tinbered  streoi;  and 
-tlw  aion  were  killing  buffalo,  idiile  the  aqiisws  were  engage 
in  cutting  up  and  preserving  the  seat  and  hides »  Bassehs 
had  gone  out  int  0  the  woods  to  gather  berries,  and  was 
oliabiog  up  a  vine  on  an  old  tree,  to  piok  sooie  grapes^  when, 
throt;^  an  openii^  in  the  leaves  above  her  head,  she  saw  two 
great  eyes  glaring  at  her  fros  a  hole  in  the  tmik.  In  a 
adaent  she  knew  it  was  a  bear,  and  began  to  descend  as  ra* 
pidly  as  possible;  but  the  bear  also  slid  rapidly  down  thie 
inside,  aiil  eaii»  out  Jsst: iirBaMoHsa 'Sidachl&dtha^       9m 
startedk)  Tan,  the  bear  following  close  at  her  heels,  then 
she  eaerigad  from  the  tioiber  several  warriors  who  were  strol* 
ling  near  the  village,  saw  her,  and  aiaed  their  rtms  to 
shoot  the  bear,  but  feared  to  fire,  lest  they  should  hit  the 
girl.  Seeing  the  bear  would  catch  her,  they  called  out  to 
her  to  lay  down;  and  instantly  she  dropped,  as  theu^  she 
was  dead.  Bruin  caaM  up,  amelt  her  face,  and  taking  his 


pav 


sfant; 


866 


♦ 


and  prtsently  Mn^  bear  aat  donn  bosidA  bar,  as  if  to  aadi- 
tatd  upon  the  natter.  Bears  will  not  toooh  a  daad  ^onan   586 
body;  but  Bruin  aaamad  to  iMiva  hi  a  doubts  aa  to  vhathar 
Basacha  was  really  daad»  Meanwhile ,  the  warriors  resortad 
to  Tarious  artifiees  to  attract  the  attention  of  tha  bear, 
«Qd,  if  possible,  draw  hia  off  in  pursuit  of  thenseltea* 
At  length  they  sueeaadad  and  told  tbs  girl  to  nm  for  tha 
Tilli^;  but  no  aoonar  did  she  rise  to  her  feet  than  Bruin 
left  thi  warriors,  to  pursue  Basacha»  She  ran  aa  fastb  as 
she  oouid;  Init  the  bear  was  soon  again  close  upon  her;  iriien^ 

J 

r 

seeing  no  ohanoe  of  esoapa,  she  stopped,  drew  her  tosahask, 
and»  as  he  eflne  up,  dexterously  struck  hia  between  the 
ayes,  sinking  the  sharp  blade  deep  into  his  brain*  The 
brute  turned  around,  fell  to  his  knees,  and,  roaring  furl* 

« .  ■ 

oualy,  rolled  oter  on  his  side,  and  died.  So  the  Indians 
naaed  the  girl,  idio,  before  thia  occurranee,  had  no  nana, 
Baaaohe,  *the  bear*runner*»* 

Belden,  the  ihite  Chief,  or  Twelve  Years  emong  the  Vild 

Indiana  of  the  Plains.  Gen.  Jenes  G.  Brisbane,  Editor, 

pp.  36&«e,  Cincinnati  k  Mew  York,  1670 


INDIANS  TALKING  TO  BEARS 


Indians  of  the  Shasta  tribe,  like  those  of  manj  other 
tribes  in  California,  believe  that  Bears  understand  the 
languages  of  the  various  tribes,  and  know  what  the 
say  when  they  are  talking  about  them*  And  some  Indians 
say  that  they  have  had  conversations  with  Bears,  Thus 
it  is  generally  known  among  the  Shasta  Indians  that  an 
old  chief  known  to  the  whites  as  'Shasta  Jake,'  has 


talked  with  Bears. 


Ci'^i?) 


p./! 


I 


MEWUK  GRIZZLY  BEAR  MYTH 


Stephen  Powers,  in  his  'Tribes  of  California*, 
publishes  a  Creation  Myth  of  the  Kewuk  Tribe,  in  which 
Coyote,  after  having  created  the  world,  called  a  council 
.to  deliberate  on  the  creation  of  man.  They  sat  in  a 
circle  in  the  forest,  with  the  Mountain  Lion  at  the 
head,  6n  his  right  sat  the  Grizzly  Bear,  next,  the 
Cinnamon  Bear,  and  so  on  according  to  rank.  The  Lion 
wanted  to  have  man  created  with  a  mighty  voice  like  his 
own,  but  the  Grizzly  said  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  have 
such  a  voice,  for  the  Lion  was  always  roaring  with  it 
and  scared  away  the  prey  he  wished  to  capture.  He  said 
man  ought  to  have  prodigious  strength  and  move  about 
silently  but  swiftly,  and  be  able  to  grab  his  prey  with- 
out making  a  noise.  The  Coyote,  coinmenting  on  the  remarks 
of  the  others,  said  that  the  Griz.zly  Bear  had  some  good 
points,  one  of  which  was  the  shape  of  his  feet  which 
enabled  him  easily  to  stand  erect.  He  was  therefore  in 
favor  of  making  man's  feet  nearly  like  the  Grizzly's. 
The  Grizzly  also  was  happy  in  having  no  tail,  for  he 
[Coyote]  had  learned  from  his  own  experience  that  that 
organ  was  only  a  harbor  for  fleas. 

Stephen  Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  pp.  358-369,  1877 


[WXUL, 


GRIZZLT  HUNTING  BY  CALIPOHNIA  INDIANS 

Stephen  Powers,  in  writing  of  the  so-called  Mono 
Indians,  a  hranch  of  the  Southern  Piute  liying  at  North 
Pork  San  Joaquin  River,  states:  "They  pursue  and  slay 
the  Grizzly  Bear  in  single-handed  comhat,  or  in  companies, 
with  bows  and  arrows,  hut  the  lokuts  hold  that  animal 
in  mortal  terror,  and  refuse  even  to  partake  of  its  flesh 

ffeen  slain."  ^^ 

These  same  Indians  in  speaking  of  Bear-scratched 

trees  say:  "Once  in  awhile  the  grizzly  bears  assemble 
in  a  council,  great  and  small  together,  and  sit  down  in 
a  circle  in  the  forest  with  some  huge  Old  Bphraim  occu- 
pying the  post  of  honor  as  chairman.  There  they  sit  a 
long  time,  bolt  upright  on  their  tails,  in  a  silence  as 
profound  as  that  of  a  Quaker  meeting.  After  awhile  the 
old  chairman  drops  down  on  all-fours  and  goes  to  the 
tree,  rears  up  and  hugs  it  with  his  fore-paws,  and  dances 
around  it.  After  him  the  next  largest  onr  takes  his  turn, 
then  the  next,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  cubs.  When  a  Mono 
hunter  sees  them  in  a  couhcil  thus,  or  perceives  by  the 
indications  that  they  have  recently  held  one.  he  hastens 
home  and  notifies  his  companions  of  the  circumstance. 

They  consider  that  the  bears  ^^olj  t^f^^% ^^??°tain  nmber' 
purpose  of  making  war  on  them,  and  for  a  °«J^^|i?n^^efrain 

v-Stephen  Powers .  Tribes  of  Calif orr-ia.  pp.  397-398.  1877. 
>■  Ibid,  D.  398. 


BLACK  BSAB  IM  0SA6S  lYTH 


In  80M  Ofwig©  traditions  tranacribed  by  J.  Owen 
Doraay,  f;^rm^wk\m^»^  ^   the  Black  Bear,  is  «entioned  a 
nmbar  of  tUiaa.  Wo  ara  told  that  whan  the  ancaators 


Kagle 


r(Mnore  tree,  as  the  aarrovnding 


laa  under  water.  Ifhen  the  aatar  wia  dried  up,  the  Bald 
Sagle  people  a  lifted  on  the  ground,  t*ere  thej  net 

the  Bla^  Bear,  who  offered  to  beeone 
the  aerrant  of  the  Twinn  waotaai*  people,  one  of  the 
three  dlyiaiona  of  the  people,  so  he  was  sent  to  the 
Bed  Star,  then  to  a  atar  near  the  Homing  Star,  and  then 
to  the  Son.  loon,  and  SoTon  Stars.  As  the  people 
Journeyed,  the  Black  Bear  aaid  to  the  leader  of  these 
people,  "Brother,  1  see  a  nan's  trail.  Here  is  the 
■an**  and  so  on. 


In  the  aane  paper  a  good  deal  i a  said  of  sone 


who 


Hlapk  Bear  cane  to  the  people  and  stood.  He  went  to 
the  nys tor ions  one  of  day  and  said:  "Ho,  grandfather! 
the  children  have  no  bodies,"  and  ao  on.  with  nany  re- 


Black 


petitions.  So  the 
Great  Dipper,  and  said:  "0  grandfather!  t^>e  children 
haTO  no  bodiesr  Tkvrepl^^vw*  "I  have  an  eTorlasting 
road(  In  which  1  irast  keep);  I  an  not  the  only  nysterions 
one;  yon  must  still  seek  for  help."  Then  the  leader 


^^9^ 


I 


KLaok  Bear 


younger  brother!  we  wist  still  see  what  can  be  done 


grand  father  I 


tl^e  children  have  no  bodies."  And  so  on. 

J.  Owen  Borsei*  Osage  Traditions,  6th  ton 
Boreai  KthSloS^'^i^-  lali-lSSSl.  pp.  377..395. 


i 


THE 


According  to  the  late  Dr.  Washington  Matthews, 
the  Goddess  of  the  West,  Bstsanatlehi ,  became  the 

of  the  Sun,  by  whom  she  was  sent  to  dwell  in  the 
western  ocean,  where  she  lived  for  a  time  in  a  floating 
home  on  l^he  sea.  Wien  some  of  her  people  were  about 
to  depart  on  a  difficult  mission,  she  called  them  to 
council  and  said:  *lt  is  a  very  long  and  dangerous 
journey  that  you  are  about  to  undertake,  and  it  is 
well  you  should  be  protected  on  the  way.  I  will  give 
you  five  of  my  pets  for  guardians ;•  so  she  gave  the# 
a  Bear,  a  great  serpent,  a  deer,  a  puma,  and  a  porcupine. 
During  the  journey,  which  was  a  long  one.  they  stopped 
several  days  at  a  spring  to  the  east  of  San  Francisco 
mountains,  where  they  built  a  stone  wall,  and  where  the 
Bear  killed  some  rabbits.  Proceeding  on  the  way  the 
snake  and  porcupine  proved  of  no  use  and  were  left 
behind;  so  were  the  deer  and  puma,  until  at  the  end 
of  therr  long  journey  the  Bear  was  the  last  pet  retained. 
TOien  the  journey  was  done  they  said  to  him:  "Our  pet. 
you  have  served  us  well;  but  we  are  now  safe  among  our 
friends  and  need  your  services  no  more.  If  you  wish 

in  Tctickai 


you  may  leave  us.  There  are  many  of  your 

(the  Chusca  Mountains).  Go  there  and  play  with  them.« 

* 

So  they  turned  him  loose  in  Tc^ckai.  and  Bears  have  been 

yery  abundant  there  ever  since.— Journal  Am.  Polk-Lore. 
Vol.  3.  pp.  95-99.  April-June.  1890 


"^-^ 


BEAE  CLAN  OP  THB  HOPl 

Dr.  J.  flaltsr  Pewkes,  in  his  recent  paper  entitled 
•Designs  on  Prehistoric  Hopi  Pottery',  when  speaking  of 
the  "historical  developnent  of  the  Hopi  living  near  or 
on  Bast  Hesa."  states:  "V«e  kno-  little  of  the  group  of 
people  who  first  settled  here  except  that  they  helonged 
to  the  Bear  clan,  which  is  traditionally  referred  to  the 

eastern  puehlo  region."  (216) 

On  a  subsequent  page,  he  states  that  "the  earliest 
olan  to  settle  .telpi  was  the  Bear,  coming  fro.  the  east." 
(264)    And  further.  "When  the  Snake  clans  arrived  at 
Walpi  they  found  the  village  of  Bear  people  living  on  the 
terrace  at  the  hase  of  the  East  lllesa."  (265) 

J.  Walter  Pewkn'i,'""if  IthS  ?for'l911-12^?PP. 
Pottery.  33d  Ann. Kept. Bureau  Ethn.(for  isii  x  ).  PP 

216.  254.  265.  1919. 


•Vki^l 


CREATION  MYTH  OP  TH3  OKY/ANUTSU  SHASTA 
Relating  to  Mt.  Shasta  and  the  Grizzly  Bears 

Joaquin  Miller,  in  his  book  entitled  *Life  Amongst  the 
Modocs'  published  in  London  in  1873,  devotes  Chapter  XIX  to 
the  Indians*  account  of  creation,  the  Indians  in  question 
being  evidently  Dixon's  Ok^ranutsu  living  on  the  south  side 
of  Mt.  Shasta.        • 

The  story  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  and  the  Great  Spirit 
living  on  Mt.  Shasta  begins  on  page  24E  and  ends  on  246. 


/ 


GRIZZLY  BEAR  GAMul  OP  TH3  OGALALA 

Louis  L.  Meeker,  in  an  article  on  Ogalala  Games, 
describes  the  Grizzly  Bear  Game,  Ma to  v/oskate.  as  follows: 

"Two  dagger-like  sticks  (?ig.  15)  are  held  in  the  hands 
like  two  daggers,  but  represent  bear's  claws.  One  or  more 
boys  have  the  claws.  The  others  have  'houses*  one  stick 
high.  The  bear  cannot  go  over  a  stick,  but  may  go  under  if 
he  can  lift  it  without  using  his  hands,  i±£.. ,  with  his  head. 
To  do  this  he  digs  with  the  wooden  claws  like  a  dog,  and 
while  he  digs  the  man  runs  and  the  bear  gives  chase.  The 
game  is  for  the  bfear  to  touch  a  man  with  the  claws,  when 
the  man  touched  must  take  them  and  be  a  bear  in  exchange  with 
the  former  bear,  vifco  becomes  a  man." 

Bull.P'ree  Museum  Science  &  Art,  Univ.  of  Pa.,  Vol.  3, 
No.  1.  p.  3E,  fig.  15,  Jan.  1901. 


"Viv  ^^.  u-.p-u/'* 


BEAES  AMONG  THIS  3HASTE 


Dixon,  in  his  elabowite  paper  on  'The  Shasta', 


states: 


"Bears  were  hunted  for  food,  and  were  quite 

[424] 


numerous  throughout  the  area. 

And  adds  that  deer  and  Bear  meat were  dried. 
"Bear-meat  was  dried  somewhat  differently  from  deer- 
meat,  being  cut  into  long  strips,  cooked  in  boiling 
water,  and  then  dried.  In  such  cases,  the  whole  animal 


[427] 


was  generally  rolled  on  to  the 


,  to  singe  off  the 


fur  before  being  cut  up.  In  other  cases.,  the  bear  would 
be  skinned,  leaving  all  the  fat  possible  on  the  hide. 
Ropes  or  sticks  were  then  fastened  to  the  hide     [428] 
(to  the  legs  and  sides,  each  man  holding  a  rope  or  stick), 
and  the  hide  was  held  over  the  fire.  As  the  hair  burned 
off,  the  hide  began  to  shrink;  then,  when  all  the  hair  was 
gone,  the  hide  was  cut  up,  each  person  who  held  a  rope 
getting  a  share.  The  skin  and  fat  adhering  were  then 
roasted,  and  eaten.  Grizzly-bear  meat  when  eaten  must 
never  be  tossed  from  one  person  to  another,  but  carefully 
handed  about.  Failure  to  do  this  would  .lead  to  the 
offender  being  attacked  by  grizzlies." 

Hunting-dogs  were  kept  by  the  Shaste,  and  "To  make  [431 
them  brave,  the  'Grizzly  Song'  was  sung  to  them,  and  they 
were  then  also  supposed  to  be  aUle  to  scare  game,  just  as 
the  grizzlies  scare  people." 


-t 


"Ik 

"Both  the  black  and  the  grizzly  bear  were  hunted. 
For  the  former,  men  had  to  sweat  for  five  days  before 
starting  out  onjthe  hunt,  using  fir-twigs  on  the  coals,  [432] 
to  give  the  body  an  aromatic  odor.  After  this  preparation, 
the  hunters  would  go  to  the  bear's  den,  talk  to  the  bear 
for  some  time,  and  beg  him  to  come  out  and  be  killed.  In 
the  case  of  grizzlies,  the  hunters  had  to  dance  the  war- 
dance  before  starting  out,  just  as  if  they  were  to  hunt  a 
human  enemy.  Beaching  the  den,  a  number  of  short,  sharp 

« 

stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  in  front  of  the  opening, 
and  then,  as  the  bear  came  out  and  was  engaged  in  tearing 
down  and  clearing  out  of  the  way  this  obstruction,  he  was 

shot  under  the  neck." 

The  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a  man  bitten  by  a  Griszly 

Bear  is  described  on  pages  484  and  485. 

Dixon,  The  Shasta.  Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. ,  Yol.  17,  part 
5,  pp.  424,  427-428.  431,  431-432,  484-486,  July  1907. 


In  another  publication,  Dixon  gives  a  number  of  interest- 
ing Shaste  myths,  among  them  one  on  ^Lizard  and  the  Grizzly 
Bears,*  another  on  *Ooyote  and  the  Grizzly  Bears.* 

Shasta  Myths,  Joum.  Am.  Polk-Lore.  Vol.  23.  pp.  18-19; 
26-27  ipegination  from  separate],  January-March  1910. 


-  ii  - 


GRIZZLIES  IN  CHU30A  MOUNTAINS 

The  late  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  noted  for  ki* 
important  contributions  to  knowledge  of  the  Navaho 
Indians,  remarks  in  connection  with  a  myth  in  which 
a  Grizaly  accompanied  a  band  of  early  Navaho  to  the 
Chusoa  Moiintain8V''*'Phere  are  many  of  your  kind  in 
Touokai  (the  Chnsca  Mountains).  Go  there  and  play 
with  them.'  So  they  turned  him  loose  in  Tchckai, 
and  bears  have  been  very  abundant  there  ever  since." 

« 

Washington  Matthews,  Journal  Am.  Polk-Lore, 
Vol.  3,  No.  9,  p.  99.  April-June,  1890. 


ill  I  •■ 
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INDIA!!  BEAR  OFFF.BII^GS 
Dr.  John  H.  owanton  of  the  Bureau  of  Kthnoloey 

seys  in  regard  to  one  phase  of  the  attitude  of  Indians 

toward  bears;  ^'Offerings  of  beers,  or  rather  the 

skins  and  skulls  of  these  animals,  ere  referred  to 

among  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquian  tribes  of  the  N.  B. 

forept  country,  being  mentioned  as  far  ^.  af  the  II 

Illinois.  A  kind  of  bear  sacrifice  pIso  existed 

along  the  K.  Pt?cific  corst  pnd  the  neighboring  raoun- 

tain  re^icr.''-.  J.  R.  Swanton  in  Hdbk. Am. Indians. 

Vol.2,  p. 403,  iriO. 


„ 


-^ 


BBAB  IH  IBOQTOUH  ORBATIOH  «WH3 

In  the  Iroquoian  Cosmology  recorded  by  Hewitt, 
it  i,  stated  in  the  Onondaga  version  that  .  nn»ber  of 
.r^rs,  enn^erated  in  detail,  paid  a  .isit  to  the  ^^^^^ 

Great  Chief;  a«,ng  them  ^  ^^^  ^«;      „^,,,„„,  ^303] 
And  m  the  Hohawk  Torsion  it  tms  said,   ui 

.ni-als  were  se,erall^  asked  to  ,ol«teer  to  «d  «n 

■I J  «4*«  Aur  to  this,  woTild  say  w  iii. 
wv,4r»hever  of  them  woTild  give  «a^  ^^   ''"'■• 
Whichever  Thereupon  they  woiad  custom- 

"I  I  think,  will  volunteer.   Tuereupo 

.     •«..  "Well  then,  permit  us  to  see  in 
arilv  ask  him,  saying:  Weil  ^ii«».  if  ^^.^^4„o  " 

r."  V  thou  wilt  act  when  thou  protectest  they  offspring, 
what  way  tnou  wixw  av»  . 

.    th-refore  Tolunteored.  Ho.  then  he  acted  so 
The  Bear,  therefore .  Toimi        ..rrif ving.  Th«  »«»»« 
rudely  that  it  was  very  -arvelously  terrifying. 

,.  „♦  -»1T  wonld.  I  think,  kill  people, 
in  which  he  wonld  act  »gly  wt^o.  ,  a  defend  his 

Thns.  indeed,  he  exhibited  to  the.  how  he  would  defend 

offspring." 


,.„.;-«a.«'1s»53kW"bi^?"-5'^"''5«^- 


J 


BHAR 


Among  the  Coos  Indians  is  a  story  of  a  lazy  girl 
rt,o  lived  at  a  place  called  Ku«aitc.  She  «as  so  la.y 
that  no  one  conld  erer  -ake  her  -ork.  The  people  shut 
her  up  for  5  days  -Ithout  anything  to  eat  or  drink;  hut 
she  had  a  little  brother  .ho  brought  her  a  little  water 
„d  food.  In  the  meantime,  hair  began  to  grow  on  her 
shoulders  and  arms  and  her  finger-nails  and  teeth  grew. 
.„d  she  turned  into  a  Bear.  Then  she  went  out  and  tore 
up  her  mother  and  father  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
little  village y 


young 


iiUV  WUaj.       WW***      •'-       

girl  who  had  gone  out  to  pick  berries,Bet  a  fine-looking 
^n  who  invited  her  to  his  house.  She  went  with  him  and 
became  his  wife.  In  her  husband's  house  she  saw  many 
Bears  and  soon  her  husband  himself  turned  into  a  Bear, 


which  made  her  feel  badly. l^ 


on,  Joum.  Amer. 


Folk-Lore .  Yol.  XXII,  p|.  33, 


Jai.-Maroh  12Qi< 


DAKOTA  i3BAB  UITHS 
imoDg  the  Dfekota  myths  published  hy  Clark  Wissler, 
Is  one  which  recites  that  a  young  girl  whom  a  certain 
young  man  wished  to  marry  would  not  consent  until  he 


IThat 


would  bring  her  the 

was,  he  did  not  know.  After  inquiring  in  vain  for  a 
long  time,  he  was  finally  told  by  an  old  woman  that  i 
was  far  away  in  the  West. 


young 


younger 


After  a  long  time,  they  came  to  a  sleeping  bear. 


"The 


younger 


younger 


sprang 


The 


bear  sprang  up  on  his  hind  feet  and  struck  wildly  in 
the  air  with  his  paws.  Tht 


younger 


fri^tened^  and  began  to  cry,  but  held  on  ti^tly  until 


truggling 


younger 


to  the  bear,  saying.  'My  grandfather,  I  will  give  you  an 
eagle  feather.*^  And  he  tied  the  feather  upon  the  head  of 
the  bear.  'Now,  I  shall  paint  you,*  he  said.  Then  he 
painted  the  hair  of  the  bear,  ^len  this  was  done,  the 
young  men  addressed  the  bear,  and  explained  their  object 
to  him.  The  bear  said.  "I  am  the  keeper  oif  the  thing  you 
seek.  I  will  use  my  power  to  aid  you.  Stop  here  on  your 

return.*" 

Am,  Anthropologist,  Yol.  20,  p.  129,  1907. 
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Lieut.  Geo.  P.  Belden,  who  lived  for  12  years  (1855*67?) 
among  the  Indians  of  Montana,  Soutk  Dakota,  and  Nebraska, 
tells  the  story  of  how  the  Crow  Indian  girl  Basacho  killed 


a  bear* 


I  had  employed  as  cook,  an  Indian  girl  named  Basache  \^5 


[at  Fort  Phil  Ke 


and 


.386 


fall,  when  her  tribe  was  out  a^huntipg,  a  startling  adventure 
befell  her,  she  then  being  a  mere  child.  The  village  was 
pitched  in  a  valley,  beside  a  heavily- timbered  stream;  and 
the  men  were  killing  buffalo,  while  the  squaws  were  engaged 
in  cutting  up  and  preserving  the  meat  and  hides.  Basache 
had  gone  out  intCo  the  woods  to  gather  berries,  and  was 
climbing  up  a  vine  on  an  old  tree,  to  pick  some  grape*,  when, 


ough 


trunk 


In  a 


and 


pidly  as  possible;  but  the  bear  also  slid  rapidly  down  the 
inside,  and  came  out  Just  as  BasiudiB •  rdach^^  Sim 

startedto  run,  the  bear  following  close  at  her  heels.  When 
she  emerged  from  the  timber  several  warriors  who  were  strol- 
ling near  the  village,  saw  her,  and  aimed  their  rains  to 
shoot  the  bear,  but  feared  to  fire,  lest  they  should  hit  the 
girl.  Seeing  the  bear  would  catch  her,  they  called  out  to 
her  to  lay  down;  and  instantly  she  dropped,  as  thou^  she 
wap  dead.  Bruin  came  up,  smelt  her  face,  and  takirig  his 


.•  •*  * , 


par,  rolled  her  over  and  over.  She  kept  her  eyes  shut;    36S 
and  presently  the  bear  sat  down  beside  her,  as  if  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  matter.  Bears  will  not  touch  a  deadTEinan   386 
body;  hut  Bruin  seemed  to  laave  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
Basache  was  really  dead.  Meanwhile,  the  warriors  resortad 
to  various  artifice*  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bear, 
and,  if  possible,  draw  him  off  in  pursuit  of  themselves. 
At  length  they  succeeded  and  told  the  girl  to  run  for  the 
village;  but  no  sooner  did  she  rise  to  her  feet  than  Bruin 
left  the  warriorgj  to  pursue  Basacha.  She  ran  as  fasf^.  as 
she  could;  but  the  bear  was  soon  again  close  upon  her;  when, 
seeing  no  chance  of  e»cape,  she  stopped,  drew  her  tomahawk, 
and,  as  he  came  up,  dexterously  struck  him  between  the 
eyes,  sinking  the  sharp  blade  deep  into  his  brain.  The 
brute  turned  around,  fell  to  his  knees,  and,  roaring  furi- 
ously, rolled  over  on  his  side,  and  died.  So  the  Indians 


had 


Basache,  *the  bear-runner*.* 


Belden, 


the  White 
Indians 


^5^?»  S?  Twelve  Years  among  the  Wild 
of  the  Plains,  Gen.  James  G.  Brisbane,  Editor, 
pp.  565-6,  Cincinnati  &  New  York,  1870 
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BEAR  TRACKS  IN  INDIAN  PICTOGRAPHS 


OAKLEY  SPRINGS, ARIZONA 


G.K.Gilbert  in  an  article  on  Indian  Pictographs  states 
that  Bear  Tracks  are  among  the  subjticts  most  frequently 
presented  in  the  drawir^s  of  the  Mokis  at  Oakley  Springs, 
50  miles  NE  of  the  Moki  Villages,  or  Privonce  of  Tusayan, 
in  Arizona.  He  writes: 

"Many  of  the  toteraic  drawings  show  a  conventional 
character.  For  example :The  bear-tracks  at  Oakley  Springs 
is  a  curved  semi-lunar  figure  with  five  curved  lines 
sprir^ir^  from  the  straight  side  and  standing  for  toes; 
while  the  bear- track  at  Temple  Ci?eek  is  a  sculpture  repre- 
senting the  actual  indentations  of  the  sole  and  claws  of  a 
bear's  foot." 


G.K.Gilbert,  Some  Indian  Pictographs,  Abst,  Trans.  Anthropol 
Soc,  Wash.,  p.  5,  (I88O-8I) ,  1881. 
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THJJ  UTE  BEAR  DANCE 


One  of  the  oldest  most  picturesque  ceremonies  of 
the  Ute  Indians  is  the  Bear  Dance.  Yerner  Z.  Reed, 
who  was  privileged  to  he  present  at  this  ceremony  in 
March  1893,  published  an  account  of  it  in  the  American 
Anthropologist,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 

taken: 

"In  all  the  picturesque  West  there  is  probahly  (237) 
nothing  more  picturesque  than  the  sacred  Bear  dance  of 
the  Ute.  The  one  I  attended  was  held  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bio  dt  los  Pinos,  a  beautiful  little  tributary  walley 
of  the  great  San  Juan,  with  the  mighty  panorama  of  the 
towering  La  Plata  mountains  always  in  view.  Groups  of 
tents  were  scattered  over  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  mor<i^. 
Par  away  over  the  mesas  could  be  seen  the  caravans, 
groups  and  individual  Indians,  coming  to  the  camp  to 
participate  in  the  dance.  An  inclosure  of  evergreen 
boughs  was  erected  near  some  tall  cottonwood  trees, 
and  everywhere  were  Indians  dressed  in  their  best  and 
on  their  best  behavior,  gathered  together  from  the  ends 


of  the  reservation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 


ceremonies 


ft 


"The  Utes  believe  that  their  primal  ancestors  were 


(238 


bears;  after  these  caaie  a  race  of  Indians,  who,  on  dying, 
were  changed  to  bears,  and  as  bears  they  roamed  in  the 
forests  and  mountains  until  they  died,  when  they  went  to 


_■  -  .JiiJ.  ■.HI 


the  future  land  and  lived  with  the  shades,  preserving  the 
forms  of  bears,  but  having  huiian  wisdom  and  participating 


It  is 


with  the  Indians  in  the  pleasures  of  immortality, 
believed  that  this  transmigration  ceased  long  ago,  but  the 
bears  of  the  present  are  believed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Ute  bears  of  old,  and  are  therefore  related  to  the  Indians. 
Bear  worship,  in  one  form  or  another,  tinges  many  of  their 
ceremonies.  They  regard  the  bear  as  the  wisest  of  animals 
and  the  bravest  of  all  except  the  mountain  lion.  They  believe 
that  bears  possess  wonderful  magic  power;  that  they  can  con- 
vey intelligence  over  long  distances  by  means  of  pQ-o-|can~t», 
or  magic.  They  believe  that  the  bears  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  relationship  existing  between  themselves  and  the  Utes, 
and  their  ceremony  of  the  Bear  dance,  being  a  form  of  animal 
worship,  assists  in  strengthening  this  friendship.  As  the 
Utes  consider  that  they  are  a  higher  order  of  beings  than 
the  bears,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  dance  is  to  assist 
the  bears  to  recover  from  hibernation,  to  find  food,  to 
choose  mates,  and  to  cast  the  film  of  blindness  from  their 


eyes 


Some  of  the  other  motives  of  the  ceremonies  are  to 


charm  the  dancers  from  danger  of  death  from  bears,  to  enable 
the  Indians  to  send  messages  to  their  dead  friends  who  dwell 
in  the  land  of  immortality,  and  one  or  two  minor  ceremonies 
are  performed  usually  for  the  purpose  of  healing  certain 
forms  of  sickness. 


"The  Bear  dance  is  always  held  in  the  month  of  March, 
that  being  the  time  when  the  bears  recover  from  hibernation. 
In  former  times  the  dance  was  more  exactingly  observed  than  it 
now  is,  and  a  dance  was  often  held  annually  by  each  one 
of  the  Ute  tribes.  Of  late  years,  however,  a  dance  given 


(2391 


m  i  0 


by  any  one  of  the  main  tribes  is  deemed  sufficient." 

♦Ifhen  the  music  begins,  the  noise  sounds  in  the   (241) 
little  cave-like  hole  under  the  drum,  and  a  song  of  incan- 
tation is  sung  that  is  believed  to  transport  this  noise 
to  the  caves  of  the  bears  in  the  mountains  and  to  trans fom 
it  to  thunder.  It  is  believed  that  this  thunder  arouses 
the  bears  slightly,  but  that  they  are  sluggish  from  the 
long  hibernation  and  do  not  become  fully  awake  at  first. 
On  this  account  the  dancing  lasts  but  an  hour  or  two  the 

first  day. 

"The  female  bear  chooses  her  mate,  and  in  the  dance 

the  women  choose  their  partners.  When  a  woman  desires 
to  dance  with  a  man,  she  approaches  him  and  plucks  his 
blanket,  and  then  sedately  takes  her  position  in  line 
with  the  other  women  and  awaits  his  coming.**.  .  .  . 

"The  duration  of  the  dance— four  days  and  one  night-^ 
is  fixed  by  the  time  required  by  bears  to  recover  from 
hibernation.  On  the  second  day  the  bears  become  quite 
wakeful  and  their  powers  begin  to  return  to  them;  therefore 
on  the  second  day  of  the  dance  there  is  much  more  festivity 
than  on  the  first.  It  is  believed  that  the  bears  leave 


(242 


their  cav«s  toward  the  close  of  the  second  day  of  the 
dance,  and  that  the  female  bears  begin  dancing  to  trees. 
On  the  third  day  it  is  believed  that  the  bears  have  mated 
(after  preliminary  dancing) .  and  that  they  wander  in  the 
forests  seeking  food;  so  on  the  third  day  the  Indians  dance 
from  early  morning  till  sundown  with  little  cessation. 
The  night  of  the  third  day  is  the  time  of  the  night  dance, 
as  it  is  believed  that  the  bears,  driven  by  hunger,  wander 
all  night  long  in  search  of  food." 

Vemer  2.  Reed,  Am.  Anthropologist,  Vol.  9,  lo.  7, 
pp.  237,  238-239.  241,  242.  July  1896. 


m^ 


The  placing  of  skulls  of  bears  on  poles  or 
trees  "by  Mf^  Indian  tribes  in  northern  Canada  is 
well  known  and  has  been  mentioned  by  various  authors; 
and  Cabot  discovered  the  same  practice  in  Labrador. 

in  excellent  illustration, showing  a  skull  firmly 
bound  by  wyths  to  two  poles,  was  published  in  'Rod 
andjjun  in  Canada'  for  July  1923,  p. 123.  It  stands 
on  the  shore  of  Onamakawash  Lake,  northern  Ontario, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  there  for  many  years,  ex- 
posed to  all  weather. 


flOTOTB  AND  THE  GRIZZLY  BKAR 
There  las  a  she-grizzlj  bear  who  was  always  angry.  One 
day  she  was  travelling  through  the  woods  and  there  she  oame 
to  a  camp  of  Indians,  Soon  ska  began  to  eat  them  all.  In  the 
evening,  i^en  she  returned  home,  she  had  a  bad  headache. 
During  the  night  she  became  very  sick  because  she  had  eaten 
a  great  many  Indians.  She  lay  in  bed  for  a  week  and  almost 
died.  She  wanted  Coyote  to  come  and  heal  her.  People  told 
Coyote  that  she  wanted  him  because  she  was  very  weak  and 
could  not  s^n4  up  alone.  Bo,!  Coyote  answered:  "I  do  not  care 
if  she  dies.  It  would  not  hurt  me  or  anybody  else.  Everybody 
would  be  glad  of  it.**  But  his  wife  told  him  to  go  in  company 
with  some  others.  So  he  went  to  the  sick  one  who  had  sent 
for  him. 

After  a  time  he  came  to  the  house  where  the  Grizzly  Bear 
was.  He  healed  her.  He  told  her  the  reason  she  was  sick  was 
from  eating  too  many  choke-berries.  He  thought  all  the  people 
would  run  away  from  the  Grizzly  B^ar  if  he  told  her  she  had 
eaten  the  people.  Now,  when  he  was  all  ready  to  run  off,  he 
told  her  she  was  sick  from  eating  Indians. 

The  Grizzly  Bear  jumped  up  and  chased  Coyote.  He  ran  up 
the  hills;  he  ran  down  the  valleys;  he  ran  through  the  woods. 
At  last  he  changed  himself  into  a  buffalo  eating  grass  by  the 
traiir  Grizzlv  Bear  thon^ht  .h.  wc.l.  .....  ......    ..  ...... 


^See  Dorsey,  The  Pawnee,  p.  429,  for  example  of  tranafprma- 
tion  into  a  person  wbo  gives  wrong  advice. 


iJBHiH^Ma 


into  what  animal  he  changed  himself.  Now,  she  saw  the 
buffalo  and  was  going  to  kill  it,  when  she  saw  the  tracks 
of  Coyote  going  right  by.  When  she  had  passed  by.  he  changed 
himself  back  to  his  own  form.  He  called  after  the  Grizzly 
Boar  alnd  said,  "Tou  are  only  a  foolish  old  animal;  yon  can 


noTor  catch  me."  When  the  Grizzly  Bear  heard  Coyote's 
Toice  she  quarrelled  with  him  and  ran  after  him  again. 

After  a  nhile  Coyote  turned  himself  into  an  old  man  who 
had  small-pox.  He  was  in  a  house  by  the  trail.  His  clothes 
were  old  and  torn.  When  the  Grizzly  Bear  came  up  she  looked 
into  the  house.  She  asked  the  man  if  any  one  had  pissed. 
He  told  her  a  man  had  crossed  the  river.  She  saw  the  bridge 
with  tracks  on  it.  The  bridge  was  made  of  willows.  Now. 
she  thought  she  could  get  across  on  that  bridge,  so  she 
walked  on  it.  She  broke  the  bridge,  fell  into  the  water. 


and  was  drowned. 


Th«n  Coyote  turned  himself  into  his  old  for.  and  went 
took  to  the  people.  He  told  them  he  had  killed  the  Grizzly 


Bear. 


It  I 


Herbert  J.  Spinden,  . 
Joum.  Am.  Polk-Lore, 


Tb2  STHir:  0/  Td8  CRifHUKK 
Dr.  Prenz  Boaa  alludes  to  en  In&Um  belief  thF  t  th^ 
kingg  on  t-ic  beck  of  the  Chipnunk  ere  ''due  to  the 


faot  th«t  at  en  early  time  the  uriaaly  Bear  aoratohed 
Itfi  baok''.  In  explanation  ha  adda:  "•▼ante  irhich 
onoe  happened  in  early  times  rattlad  for  once  and  all 
the  form  in  ^ich  the  aaise  kiol  of  event  Bust  con- 
tinue to  occur.  For  instance,  lien  the  Boar  produced 


the  stripes  on  th<?  Chipmuhk  by  scratching 


back. 


thi-  deternined  tluit  dl  Chipmunks  were  to  hare  auch 

atriDos*',  (Handbook  ii»©ric8n  Induma,  Vol.2,  pp.366, 
^  267,  1910.) 


GRIZZLY  BEAR  SOCXSTHS 


During  the  euimner  of  1922  ilflemson  Skinner 
visited  Oklshoma  where  he  obtained  specimens 


and  infornetion  from  Sauk  sod  lorn  Indians. 

"From  the  lone  the  entire  existing  series 
of  gens  peace  pipe  bandies  was  gathered,  in 
addition  to  a  nunfcer  of  sacred  bundles  of  the 


Buffalo  Doctors  and  Grizaly  Bear  Doctors  Societies, 
articles  which  were  supplemented  by  simibir 
series  from  the  related  Oto  tribe.     From  the 
Sauk  no  less  than  fourteen  war-bundles  of  the 
ISolf,  Deer,  Turkey,  and  Bear-Potato  gentes  were 
acquired."  —  American  Anthropologist,  N  S  4, 
Vol.  24,  No.  3,  p.  393,  July-September  (not   issued 
till  December)1922  . 


) 


"The  bear  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  respect  from  all 
savage  races  that  come  in  contact  with  it,  which  shows 
itself  in  apologies  and  in  festivals  in  its  honour.  The 
most  important  developments  of  the  cult  are  in  East  Asia 
among  the  Siberian  tribes;  among  the  Ainu  of  Sakhalin  a 
young  bear  is  caught  at  the  end  of  winter  and  fed  for 
some  9  months;  then  after  receiving  honours  it  is  killed, 
and  the  people,  who  previously  show  marks  of  grief  at 
its  approaching  fate,  dance  merrily  and  feast  on  its  body. 
Among  the  Gilyaks  a  similar  festival  is  found,  but  here 
it  takes  the  form  of  a  celebration  in  honour  of  a  recently 
dead  kinsman,'  to  whom  the  spirit  of  the  bear  is  sent. 

ether  this  feature  or  a  cult  of  the  hunting  type  was 
the  primary  form,  is  so  far  an  open  question.  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  connect  the  Greek  goddess 
Artemis,  with  a  cult  of  the  bear;  girls  danced  as  'bears' 
in  her  honour,  and  might  not  marry  before  undergoing  this 
ceremony.  The  bear  is  traditionally  associated  with 
Bern  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1832  a  statue  of  Artio,  a 
bear  goddess,  was  dug  up  there." — Enc.  Brit.  11th  Ed., 
Yol.E,  p. 51,  1910. 


Lieut.  George  P.  Belden,  who  lived  for  twelve  yBare 
(1855-67  ?)  among  the  Indians  of  Montana,  Soutln  Dakota, 
ejid  Nebraska,  at  first- as  a  hunter  and  trapper  and  later 
as  a  soldier  in  the  U.S.Armj',  writes  as  follows  about 
the  Crow  superstition  about  the  Bear* 


*The  Crow  Indians 


neither  trap  nor 


UlWtv 


the 


137 


bear.  They  believe  it  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a  bear,  and  will 
iDot  touch  the  food*  A  party  of  hunters,  who  induced  tho 
Crow  chief,  Iron  Bull,  to  eat  bear  meat  by  representing 
to  him  that  it  was  roast  beef,  came  near  paying  with  their 
lives  for  the  deception,  for  the  old  chief  found  out  the 
trick  that  had  been  put  upon  him,  became  very  wroth,  and  it 


t  •  • 


took  a  present  of  several  ponies  to  get  the  bad 

out  of  him.  The  Crows  say  the  bear  has  a  spirit  in  him, 


and 


If  a 


Crow  meets  a  bear,  when  out  hunting,  he  will  go  around  his,  133 


and  if  the  bear  attacks  him,  he  will  run  away* 

The  SiotaoE  both  hunt  and  kill  the  bear,  and  are  very 
fond  of  the  meat.  They  use  the  skin  for  robes,  and  wear 
the  claws  strung  around  their  necks  as  ornaments.* 

♦ 

lelden,  the  White  Chief,  or  Twelve  Years  among  the  Wild 

Indians  of  the  Plains,  Oen.  James  S.  Brisbin,  Ed., 

pp.  1S7-8,  Cincinnati  &  New  York,  1670 
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PLAINS  INDIANS  NAMED  BEAR 


AmoiiPr  the  multitude  of  Indians  whose  names 

t 

in  part  or  in  whole  were  derived  from  the  Bear  are: 


Cheyenne 


Bear  At>oye 
Bear  Feathers 


Bear  Making  Trouble    Sioux 


Cheyenne 


Bear  Man 

Bear  Shield 

Bear  that  scatters  jils  enemie^  Brule  Sioux 


y?. 


7^ 


Bird  Bear 
Black  Bear 
Bull  Bear 
Brave  Bear 
Coal  Bear 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 


.  i 


Feathered  Bear  (wearing  plume) 


Good  Bear 
Gray  Bear 
High  Bear 
Leading  Bear 
Lone  Bear 
Ma33y  Bears 


Sioux 


Cheyanne 

Apache 

Cheyenne 


(3r3  Or 


Old  Bear 

Old  Bull  Bear 

Onp  Bear 

Poor  (Lean)  Bear 

Prairie  Bear 


Head  Chief  Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Prairie 

Cheyenne 

Cheyenne 

, Cheyenne 
Apache 
Cheyenne 


\- 


Roan  Bear 
She  Bear 
Sitting  Bear 
Spotted  Bear 
Starving  Bear 
Swift  Bear 
Ten  Bears 
Three  Bears 
White  Weasel  Bear 


Yellow  Bear 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 
Kiowa 


Cr  3.  G. 


SiOTtr    ; 
Comanche  chief 


Sionz 


Cheyenne 
Arapaho 


THE  BEARS  WANTED  DARKNESS 

The  genesis  myth  of  the  Jicarilla,  according  to  James 
Mooney,  contains  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  early 
struggle  for  light  and  darkness; 

"It  ffas  dark  in  the  underworld,  and  they  used  eagle  plumes 
for  torches.  The  people  and  the  animals  that  go  about  by  day 
wanted  more  li^t,  but  the  night  animals— the  Bear,  the  Panther, 
and  the  Owl— wanted  darkness.  They  disputed  long,  and  at  last 
agreed  to  play  the  kayogfti^^fflme  to  decide  the  matter.  It  was 
agreed  that  if  the  day  animals  won  there  should  be  li^t,  but 
if  the  night  animals  won  it  should  be  always  dark. 

"The  game  began,  but  the  ttagpie  and  the  Quail,  which  lore 
the  li^t  and  have  sharp  eyes,  watched  until  they  could  see  the 
button  through  the  thin  wood  of  the  hollow  stick,  and  they  told 
the  people  under  which  one  it  was.  They  played  once,  and  the 
people  won*  The  morning  star  came  out  and  the  Black-bear  ran 
and  hid  in  the  darkness.  They  played  again,  ahd  the  people 
won.  It  grew  bright  in  the  east  and  the  Brown-bear  ran  and 
hid  himself  in  a  dark  place.  They  played  a  third  time,  and  the 
people  won.  It  grew  brighter  in  the  east  and  the  Mountain-lion 
slunk  away  into  the  darkness.  They  played  a  fourth  time,  and 
again  the  people  won.  The  Sun  came  up  in  the  east,  and  it  was 
day,  and  the  Owl  flew  away  and  hid  himself." 


ologist.  Vol.  XI.  p.  198.  1898. 


I^^Kayon'ti:  a  sort  of  "thimble  and  button"  game,  in  which 

one  party  hides  the  button  under  one  of  several  closed  wooden 

tubes  or  thimbles,  and  the  other  party  tries  to  guess  under 
which  thimble  it  is.  There  is  a  score  of  104  tally-sticks. 


i 


f 


WBSN  SSCUBBD  A  GRIZZLY  BBAB 


Pliny  Goddard,  in  his  Laasik  Tales,  tells  of  a  Wren 
who  continually  dreamed  of  leading  honea  grizzly  bear  as 
a  pet*  The  wren  began  to  store  up  loarrow  until  it  had 
sayed  five  crates  full,  continuing  to  dream  of  the  bear. 
When  he  had  the  five  crates  full,  he  tied  them  together 
and  walked  off  with  them*  He  saw  i^ere  a  small  bear  had 
gone  along,  but  turned  away  saying,  "I  don't  want  a  small 

* 

one."  Then  he  came  to  a  hill  where  a  large  one  had  gone, 
and  followed.  The  bear  jumped  out  at  him.  "Come,  my  pet," 
he  called.  The  bear  nearly  caught  him,  but  he  held  out 
some  marrow  saying,  "Come,  my  pet."  Tljie  bear  then  came 
to  him.  He  put  an  elk-hide  rope  around  his  neck  and  tried 


hung 


"My  pet,"  he 


repeated.  Then  the  grizzly  came  along  with  him,  and  he 
led  him  into  the  house,  whereupon  his  grandmother  was  so 
frigjitened  she  ran  away.  The  wren  taught  the  grizzly  to 
guard  his  house.  He  said,  "Strangers  will  come  to  steal, 
but  my  kinsfolk  will  come  and  roast  the  meat  and  eat  it 


W.A-*- (^■tA-j2»t  v***J 


►se\ 


One  day 


when  the  wren  was  away.  Coyote  came  along.  The  bear 
jumped  out,  caight  Coyote  by  the  cheek, and  dragged  him 
into  the  house. 


Journ.  Am.  Polk-Lore,  Yol.  19,  pp.  137-138,  1906 


k 


BS/iE  0H]Ai.:ENT3  PH)M  OHIO  HOUNDS 


70  rk 


j\n  article yj^  *The  /rt  of  the  Great 
^^iJUsrs  of  Ohio^  by  Charles  0.  Willoughby  contains 
several  plates  in  which  the  claws  and  other  parts  of 


"bears  are  shown;  Plate  1,  b  and  c, 


"bear  claws 


in  copper  and  incised   on  "bone;  Plate  6,  i  and  1, 
beer  claws  engraved  on  cylindrical  bones;  Plate  8,  g 
and  h, 


apparently,  front  views  of  bears 
showing  head/forelegs,  and  claws,  along  with  other 
conventional  designs^ carved  on  circular  disks  of  shell; 

profile  view  of  the  upper  part  of 


Plate  9,  b, 


a  bear  from  nose  to  rump. 


l/Holmes'  Anniversary  Yolume,  469-480,  1916;  re- 
printed in  Smithsonian  Beport  for  1916,  489-500.  Jan. 
1917. 


BEAR  BELIEFS  ANDI-TO^CTICEai 
THLINKIT  INDIANS 


Albert  P.  Niblack;  0-oast  Indiansof  Sx>uthem  Alaska  and 
northern  British  Columbia,  p. 301,  1890. 


In.  Rept.  U.S.National  Museum  for  1888,  1890. 


B  £  A  B 


PICTOGBAPHTj 


"The  artistic  skill  of  the  North  Amerioan  Indians  was  not,  as  a 


rule,  directed  to  represent  the  forms  of  animals  with  such  accuracy  as 
to  allow  of  their'  identification  as  portraitures.     Instead  of  attempting 
such  a(3<»u»W7  they  generally  select**  mmt  prominwat  feature  such  *»  the 


class  of  the  hear,  which  were  dratn  with  eMee«»tion,  or  the  tail  ftf 
ttie  iDOuntaii  iitwi  wHldh  wa«  portM^d  **  abnoraal  aength  p^er  the  tol- 
mal»s  baolc.    Those  animals  were,  therefore,  recognized  hy  those  selected 
features  in  muoai  the  saops  manner  as  if  there  had  been  a  mrttten  legend 
—  ••this  is  a  bear«»  or  ••a  mountain  lion,"  the  want  of  iconographlo 
accuracy  being  admitted.'* —    G.Mallenr:     10th  Ann. Rept. Bur. Eth. for 
1888-89:     pp. 209-210,     1893. 


■>/til 


BROVVIL     BEAR 


P I CTOGBAPHS 


PIC5TOORiiPH3—  KAIM     Of  ALASIA 

"ilwthar  produced  1»  pRlntine,  tatt#olngt  or  relief  i 
oerrlnct  the  deelgne  are  senewliat  ooBTentioaal*  Hoeever 
rode  tbe  outline,  tMere  ere  for  eone  aniaele  oertaia  oob< 
TentleoAl  •Usm  «hat  olearly  ladloate  te  the  Initiated 
i«iat  flfore  it  aeaat.  With  the  \aemm  liew  it  ie  the 


protradii^  tengQei^triiai  the  )Mavtr  and  volf  it  ia  the 
oharaeter  of  the  teethi  with  the  oroa»  th)e  flat  vith  the 
rftvea,  the  aharp  heakj  with  the  eagle*  the  owfed  beak. 


ete* 


// 


1>P  .lihlaolc.  Ooaat  Indiaoe  of  aouthem  Alaaka 
and  forthern  Brit  lib  Colxwhla.  l«LHept.U.8.Iat,  ttaaem* 
1887-' 88,  p.»2li^    (Quoted  hy  fl.Mallerr:  10th  Aim.Bopt. 
Bur.Eth.for  1888-89*  p.47»    189J.) 


iy" 


BEAR       H  U  H  T  I  H  G 


AIASKA: 


••7ig.463,  also  drawn  by  Kaxanoff  [an  Alaskan  consulted 
by  dOfftaan  in  San  Franoisoo, 1882] ,  means  •AdtooT^ry  of  bear; 

assistance  wanted.* 

When  a  hunter  diacovera  a  bear  and  requires  assistance, 
he  ties  together  a  bunch  of  grass,  or  other  fibrous  matter,  . 
in  the  fora  of  the  animal  (Snd  places  it  upon  a  long  stick  or 
pole  which  is  erected  at  a  conspicuous  point.  The  head  of 
the  effigy  is  directed  toward  the  locality  where  the  animal 

was  last  seen* 

This  device  la  used  by  most  of  the  Alaskan  Indianse**— • 

G.Mallery  (after  material  collected  by  Hofflaan);  10th  Ann. 

Hept. Bur  .Eth. for  1888-89;  p352,  figs.462-463,   1893. 


/ 


Walter  IfoClintock,  in  Ms  book  enblUod  Tm 
TraU,  talla  the  foUoirins  iitory,  which  naa  r 
a  liy  m  Ihiian  who  had  it  from  Mad  Wolf,  a  ma- 
in Indian  woman  who  had  gona  to  a  stream  f o 
retamed  hanfiodly*  *nd  told  ttia  Indians  that 


hjBji  a4N3(i  8n  anan^- 


/ 


*lfcd  lolf  arii  the  afthar  chiafs  hsariedly  seiMd 
rlflas  and  rwi  dowi  to^  ^e  atroam  JtJst  in  time  to 
fsmXi  party  <^  C^^  T«ntr«  «Baapging  fipoa  the  fore«t| 
adcfadt  imwd  fire  --»  ^^"-^  ^''l  ««««>^  «^«^  ^••*^^' 


;  ^4.* 


Hd  stood 


groand  vs^il  hi«  awERSiitloo  ga?« 


reftiga  in  tha  tmdaftaf^sh. 


%i\i 


ilipjoad  tho  hmnohaa  off  mil  around  hia 


buUata.  bat  eeold 


BBda  a  (diar^St  toot  the  6roa  Tantra  diief  f  <m^  aatagsXy 
hia  knifa,  roart!^  all  toe  tiraa  like  a  grisly  ha«r 
at  bay  and  callii«  to  the  Slaokf  eat  *OoBia  on,  I  am  T»t 
afraid*    Ify  nama  is  A-kodi-kit-^  and  ny  medicine  is 
poworfal.'   fhan  day  broke,  oia^fp^^ple  ware  uneasy,  thinking 
the  Gros  Yentre  diief  mi^t  hara  acqpernatural  power.    Ih^ 


bat  thflv  would  scalp 


oth'crs* 


4coch-kit- 


and  I  will  not  leare  th«n.*  Foaling  thirsty,  he  walked 
to  the  river  and  drank,  daring  ai^  ot  the  BUckfeet  to 


eUsA  forth  for  a  hai^^to-liffind  conflict.    Ihan  oar  paoplo 
fimlly  killed  hia.  th«ry  discovorad  that  the  grizzly  bear 
Ms  medicine.    He  had  a  griazly  dw  tied  in  hia  frowt 
hair*    The  KUw^f eet  were  so  afraid  that  aorae  of  his  power 


LWflMtt 


eaeapot  that  they  hailt  a  fire  awl  burned 


e5pe*e  hody, 


spftfk  or  c«aX 


^brm  it  back  into  th^  f ir^,  to  prereait  the  poaaibla 
escape  of  any  of  his  posrar*    !i!hoy  scalped  the  oih«r  deed 
Cb'os  Tentree  and  had  a  scalp  dance  around  the  fire. 


had  laciTtt^ 


hnrriodly  mot 
4-ltooh*kit-m: 


precaxiti 


«nd 


ca&^ 


riBt  escaped  by  fli#ft. 


spring 


lodge 


tree  in  the  sane  park*    Sarly  in  the  night,  while  the 


lod^i 


grixaly  hear  can©  into  cacip. 
and  atecipeded,  jtist  as  onrs 


fri^t 


attacked 


aod 


fli^t.    The  people  troro  af^iidd  to  shoot,  beoeuae  they 
recognised  the  boar  as  A-koch-kit-ope.    He  appeared  b aside 
the  fir  tree,  where  the  year  before  the  Sroa  Teotra  medicint 


r 


If* 


n»n  had  huEg  MJi.imr  boaaot.    Th«  grlixly  IjcOdly  waat 

-^wiiix^  all  the  food  he  found  and  tearing 


t|^ 


o  pieces  hides  md  parfleehee.    Ihenever  our  people 
eaD9  nwr  the  fir  tree  in  the  canyon  they  see  the  medicin^ 


•  v^- 


grissiyr  ii*i«  th«y 


xw&ed  A*4cofil]b4cit 


coouw 


l^i^Ef^t  ^Wf  hi«  ■idioiii*  i»  •ferong  and  are  aTmSd  ii 

idlest  }Mi^k$^  *Mtt  »•  «•*•  P«"**  ^^^  ^*  *^  ▼•o^^ 
«e  teld  th«  i^lNat  thia  medleiae  griasly  and  they  said 
thid^  hie  mm  i*lK0<&f4citMrpe^  their  s^es*  medicine  laaiu 


thiy  declared  he  couli  mt  have  bean  killed,  if  all 
his  ftfUe^ers  had  not  he«i  slain  finrt.» 

^Witm  leGlintodcS-the  Old  Horth  Trail,  53-55, 


-y,- 


^ 


i 


J<     • 


NAVAHO    mm    AlID    IDEAS     ABOUT    BEARS 

The  bear  is  assigned  to  the  mountains.     The  origin 
of  the  various  species  is  attributed  to  creation  out  of 
the  several  organs  of  mythical  monsters,  like  sh^h 
nalkhai.  the  tracking  bear,  and  esdz^  sh&sh  niilehe.  the 
woman  transfprmed  into  a  bear.     -Presumably  this -belief 
accounts  for  the  reverence  shown  the  bear,  insomuch  as 
the  bear  is  ordinarily  avoided.     The  re^ilations  gor- 
eming  the  meal  of  venisoa  or  bea^  are  recorded  else^ere. 

B>i&sh,  t>i9  bear. 

sb&sh  t.o.  a  large  bear;  sh&sh  lagai.  the  white  bear; 
Bh&sh  likhtah.  the  spedcled  bear;  shfeh  baghi^ 
hadalsbaf.  the  silrertip;  shXah  bikhl  ntqSl.  the  bear 
with  wide  feat. 


nashkhadi 


bear. 


bighSmiadz 


shash  deishja  (?). 
bijii'  yadizini.  whose  legs  .stand  up  (?)w 
bitq&i&ia^ezi,  lo^  body. 
'yStsoi,  yellow  diin,  cinnamon  bear. 

sh&shbiy&hi  (biy4zh).cubB. 
.  ts^f^hi.  stub  tails,  a  general  name  for  befirB. 

Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  I-a^^^'i^.^^gio 

Franciscan  Fathers. p.   139 


: 


"Some  of  the  DaJcotae  believe  that  the  bear 
controls  the  power  of  the  whirlwind,  and  that  a  prayer 
mast  be  addressed  to  the  animal- for  the  assistance  of 
the  whirlwind.     Sometimes  a  person  will  receive  power 


and 


whirlwind 


relation  between  the  two.  Finally,  the  power  of  the 
whirlwind  is  also  supposed  to  be  associated  with  the 
buffalo  and  the  spider  web." 

rFrom  an  article  entitled  Indian  Superstitions  taken 
from  the  Discovery  Magazine,  and  reprinted  in 
Washington  Post,  1907.] 


Il^«ir»i.>^w^.s,r 


9S.  KTum,  mizzvf  mm. 


Im  an:  Hcooont  •f  the  Kythft  of  the  CheFoke*  JameB'  Moonef: 
gives  the  following::   "Thie  bear.—  A  reverence  for  tiie  bear  l> 

* 

and  a  belief  that  it  is  half  hiuwiii)  is  very  general  ainoKig:  the 


^ 


pairi 


"\. 


anslmal  to  stand  Tii|>right  and  the  resemMance  of  its  tracks  te 
hiamaEi  footprintsi.    According  to  GHinmll  (Blackfooi  Lodgt 

B,  p. 260),  *Th»  Mackfeet  believe  it  to  be  part  brute  an^ 
part  hianan,  portions  of  its  bodj,  partiectlarlj  the  ribs  and 
feet,  beini^  like  those  of  a  man).*  Im  a  isote  mpoD  a  lavaha  '"3 1| 
nyth  Matthews  sajs  CNiavahe  Legends,  CM?!) p. 249):  *'The  bear 
is  a  sacred  aisdimal  with  the  Niavahees;  for  this  reason  the 
hsro  did  not  skin  the  bears  or  eat  their  flesh.     The  old 


mam,  being  a  wisard,  mig^t  do  both."C44&] 

MooBity:  19th  Aamaal  Bept.Bur.Ethn.   (for  189t-:9@'.) 
447-448,   1900. 


BEAR 


SSEIUe;  BEBIHG  3TBAIT,  ALASKA t 


"It  is  also  ^ellsTed  that  many  animals  have  supsmatural 


povars 


althoiagh  far  away,  thay  will  Imow  it.  In  this  raapact  rad  and  hlaok 
baars  ara  maoh  faared«  and  it  la  aaid  that  if  a  aiaii  nakes  apart  of 
haara  or  oalla  than  Igr  asv  diarafpaotful  nioknaoia  or  apithat,  so 
BMattar  vhara  ha  la,  tha  baara  will  haar  and  will  watoh  far  and  kill 
hist  tha  naxt  tiaa  ha  antara  tha  metmtainc.  far  this  raaaon  a  huntar 
who  ia  going  out  far  hears  will  spaak  af  than  with  tha  graataat 

t 

raspeot  and  annotmea  that  ha  is  going  far  aoma  othar  animal,  so 
that  thay  will  ha  daoairad  and  nat  aspaot  hia.  fhay  navar  lika  ta 
spaak  af  what  they  intend  ta  hunt  far  fear  that  tha  animals  may  hear 
and  give  them  had  Inok.** l.W.Helaoni  18th  Ann.Bapt.Sor.Sth. 


for  1896-97: 


Part  1;  p*43e,       1699  Fpuhl.  19011 


TOTsmsii 


ARBCARA  jmWB 


It. 


Braokdnridga»  In  a  detail  od  deaoription  of  ths 
/^rlkara  yiXXages  (m  tho  Missouri,  in  S*  Dakota,  throu^ 
whioh  ho  paaaod  in  May  1^1,  atatoa  that  thoy'are  dividod 
into  dif  forant  \mdM  or  olaaaot;  tha;t  of  tho  phoaoant,  boai 

0 

olk,  baffalo,  dog*  ' 

-Braokonridgt:  Toyago  iqp  tho  Miaaouri  RiTor,  X8llt 
123,  OXoToland,  1904*     (!EhwaitoB  od. ) 

Tho  dotallod  dosoriptlon  ootoWI  pp*ll4r*132i  143*U6 


>f«i  J  I"      .""    I  I         '  ••T^S^PW"*'^" 


F' 


\ 


BEAR 


APACHE  TRADITION 


Dr.Gharlton  Henry,  U.S.A.,   is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
Apaches  "have  a  tradition  that  in  tbe  time  of  Montezuma  a 


iugh< 


had 


--Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  V,  211,  1865. 


•  / 


i** 


•«»«"<^"»««»" 


w  mwi >'  II   11" W      'I 


■  "HJ      I    '<\m».*  >>ipr 


««■ 


Putnankb 


9 


Moun/tain 


gri22 


bear  and  other  large  ariimal»  lom 
jectft.  Stirii  a  necklao*^  f  rom  the  m( 
in  the  Per»^"«'^""«^i»  C7885).  and 


M'Jit  • 


elairs  of  the  srmllJ2H.  alternating  with  larg^  beads  of 
WLue  slaBB,  all  of  Hii^  are  ttrung  o»  a  piece  off  aoft  AfMwr- 
ricim.    P»w  o\Bwm  ha^e  been  «li#itly  altered  fiH»  toir  iwdb- 
w»l  ahapa  %  catting  »ray  poHion.  of  the  ^m  at  the  per- 
forated end,  and  also  ^  aoraping  the  under  poHioni  ao  a« 
to  make  f^  flat  aurfao.,  which,  with  iht  bona  and  akia  at  the 
perforated  end,  ha»  been  covered  with  red  pigment.     In  the 
graves  at  Doa  PueMoa  were  foimd  several  perforated  clawa  of 
animal*.  i)robably  bears  and  panther*.     Some  of  these  have 


shape 


thoae  of  the  grizzly 


and 


part-  of  a  necklace 


[fheeler]  Survey  W.  100th  Meridian,  Vol.TII  Andiaeology, 


SO^i 


tA;'l 


,/♦« 

'<'.' 


J  "I 


' 


i,i„i      n    Hill  W.I  |ii 


aRIZZLY  BEAR 


WINNEBAPO  INDIANS,  at  place 
they  call  RED  BANKS,  on  W 
shore  of  Lake  Michif^an,  N  of 
GREEN  BAY 


A  creation  myth  of  the  Winnebagoee  states  that  "After  a 

* 

while,  a  bad  spirit  waked  up,  and  saw  what  the  Grood  Spirit 
had  done,  and  thou^t  he  could  do  as  pich;  so  he  set  to 
work  and  tried  to  make  an  Indian,  and  made  a  negro.    He 
triad  to  make  a  black  bear,  ami  made  fa  grizzly  bsAr.    He    -^^ 
then  mlide  soai  snakes ,  but  thejTf #re  all  venomous . " 

— Sho*go-«iik-^kaw  (Little  Hill),  Winnebago  chief ,  quoted  by 
J  •X.Fletcher,  in  Schoolcraft,  Iiilian  Tribes,  IV,  229»^(>, 


■M 


Z3<i 


Another  chief,  after  telling  of  the  creation  of  the  first 
chief  and  his  wife,  the  first  war«ehief  and  his  wife,  and  the 
first  land-holder,  continued:   "Th^e  Great  Spirit  then  made  a 
man  from  a  he-bear,  and  made  a  woman  frcaa  a  she -bear.     The 
man  made  from  a  bear  was  a  runner  to  carry  news.     After  these 
men  were  created,   they  held  a  council;  and  it  was  agreed fOiat 


that 


made  from  a  bear  should  be  his 


in  command.  •" 


- -Taw-nee -nuk-kaw,  Winnebago  chief,  quoted  by  J.E. Fletcher, 
in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  IV,  230-231,  1854. 


GRIZZLY  BEAR 


BASSWOOD  LAKE,  N.DAK.* 


Rev.Mr.Belcourt,  a  Catholic  priest  in  N  Minnesota  in  1851, 


autumn 


speaks  of  "the  grizzly  bear,   of  irtiich  one  was  seen  at 

8-Wood  Lake,  but  escaped  from  its  pursuers."  (Were""-* at 
Basswood  Lake  Oct. 2-16,) 

"Quoted  by  H.H.Sibley,  in  his  article  "^iK^rt  of  buffalo* 
hunting  on  the  open  pl^dna  of  Pembina,*  in 
Ilidianfrlbesi  IV,  107,  1864. 


NAMBS  POH  TH3  GBIZZLY  BEAR  USED  BY  VARIOUS  TRIBKS  OP  THE  PLAINS  INDIANS 
Given  Vernon  Bailey  in  1919  by  Melvin  Randolph  Gilmore  of 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

Dakota Ma  to  or  mato-hota.  Hota  means  gray, 

Omaha Ua^tsu 

« 

Mandan  .••••..  Mato  unknapininde.  6.F.W. 

Hidatsa  .  

Arikara Watu 

"    Koniifi-tarawis  (Gray  beai— tarawis,  gray) 

He  also  gives  the  following  list  from  Maximilian: 
Hinnataree  •  .  •  .  .  lachpitzi    (Maximilian) 
Arickaree^  .....  Kiinuch         " 

Mandan^    Mato'  " 

Sioux     Manto  " 


% 


FHONBTIC  KET  AND  LIST  OP  INPOIMANTS  OF  MSLVIN  RANDOLPH  GIUIORB  IN  HIS 

LIST  OP  INDIAN  YfOEDS 


»*Por  authority  of  the  names  given  in  this  paper 

the  following  persons  are  indicated  by  initial  letters: 

6.F.W.  is  George  P.  Will,  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

S.R.H.  is  Hot.  Stephen  Return  Biggs 

J.?«W*  is  Bev.  John  ?•  Williamson 

A.MoG.B.  is  Dr.  A.McG.Beede,  Ft.  Tates,  North  Dakota 

C«L«  is  Clarence  Idttlesoldier,  an  Arikara,  of  Zlbowoods  N.D, 

W.M*  is  Dr*  Washington  Hat thews 

M.S.  is  Martin  Seewalker,  a  Dakota, of  Cannonball,  N.D. 

b.W.  is  Oharles  Walkingcloud,  a  Dakota,  of  Self ridge,  N.D. 

For  names  given  without  any  mark  of  authority  I  am 
myself  responsible • 

Phonetic  Key 

the  sound  of  a  in  father 

the  sound  of  e  in  they 

the  sound  of  i  in  marine 

the  sound  of  o  in  go 

the  sound  of  u  in  rule 

the  sound  of  ch  in  chin 

the  sound  of  German  ch  in  ich 

^      the  raised  n  has  the  effect  of  nasalising  the  vowel 
which  precedes  it*  It  has  somewhat  the  sound  of 
French  n  in  bon. 

s   has  the  sound  of  sh  in  shine 

z  has  an  aspirated  sound  ^ich  might  be  represented 

It  is  like  the  French  j  in  jour. 


a 

has 

a 

has 

1 

has 

0 

has 

a 

has 

0 

has 

h 

has 

in  English  by  zh. 


Melvin  Randolph  Gilmore.'* 


1^1^ 


KLAMATH  INDIANS  AND  TH3  GRIZZLY  BBAB 


A.  S.  Gatschet  in  his  'Klamath  Indians  of  South- 
western Oregon/  writes  as  follows  concerning  their  myths 
about  the  Grizzly  Bear: 

''Of  the  3  varieties  of  the  hear  species,  the  grizzly  Cciii] 
hear  is  the  most  popular,  but  also  more  dreaded  than  the 
others  on  account  of  his  enormous  physical  force.  What 
makes  him  popular  is  a  peculiar  bonhomie  which  he  exhibits 
in  his  behavior,  and  which  forms  a  peculiar  contrast  to 
his  bodily  strength.  In  the  myths  he,  or  rather  the  female 
bear,  is  called  Liik,  Liikamtch,  Shashapamtch,  Shashapsh,  and 
her  two  young  Shashapka,  the  latter  name  probably  referring 
to  the  fact  tnat  this  beast  was  at  one  time  more  than  other 
quadrupeds  made  the  subject  of  mythic  and  folk-lore  tales 
(shapkea,  shapke-ia,  shashapkale'a  to  narrate 


shapkaleash,  distr.  shashapkeleash  legend,  tale).  The  tale 

of  the  'Bear  and  the  Antelope'  [Vol. 2, Part  1, pp. 118  to  125] 

is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  our  collection  of  Texts. 

Generally  the  bear  is  the  aggressive  party  in  these  stories, 

and  he  also  gets  generally  worsted  whenever  a  fight  occurs 

or  a  stratagem  is  played  on  him.  Sometimes  there  are  5 

bear  brothers  acting  in  unison*  In  the  'old  yarn',  narrated 

p. 131,  this  bear  is  killed  by  Gray  Wolf  near  Modoc  Point, 
and  in  his  magic  song  (157;46)  he  is  made  to  say  that  he 
has  5  springs  which  are  all  dried  up.  He  is  often  mentioned 
in  , the  song-lines,  but  always  under  the  name  Luk»  not  as 
Shashapamtch." — A.  S.  Gatscnet,  Klamath  Indians,  Contr. 
N.Amer.Ethn.,  Vol.2,Pt.l,p.ciii;,  1890. 


BEAR  CULT 


cr 


N.  W.  Thomas  in  an  article  on  Animal  Worship  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanica  (llth  Edition.  1910)  states: 

The  hear  enjoys  a  large  measure  of  respect  from  all 
savage  races  that  come  in  contact  with  it,  which  shows  itself 
in  apologies  and  in  festivals  in  its  honour.  The  most  im- 
portant developments  of  the  cult  are  in  East  Asia  among  the 
Siberian  tribes;  among  the  Ainu  of  Sakhalin  a  young  bear  is 
caught  at  the  end  of  winter  and  fed  for  some  nine  months; 
then  after  receiving  honours  it  is  killed,  and  the  people, 
who  previously  show  marks  of  grief  at  its  approaching  fate, 
dance  merrily  and  feast  on  its  body.  Among  the  Gilyaks  a 
similar  festival  is  found,  but  here  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
celebration  in  honour  of  a  recently  dead  kinsman,  to  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  bear  is  sent.  Whether  this  feature  or  a  cult 
of  the  hunting  type  was  the  primary  form,  is  so  far  an  open 
question.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to  connect  the 
Great  goddess  Artemis  with  a  cult  of  the  bear;  girls  danced 

« 

as  "bears"  in  her  honour,  and  might  not  marry  before  uniergo- 
ing  this  ceremony.  The  bear  is  traditionally  associated  with 
Bern  in  Switzerland,  and  in  1832  a  statue  of  Artio,  a  bear 
goddess,  was  dug  up  there. 


v> 


BilAR  POTTERY  FROM  MIMBRES,  NM  MEXICO 


It  i3  stated  that  a  piece  of  pottery  from  Mimbres 
region,  New  Iffeiico.  carries  a  design  showing  "two  men 


dragging 


The 


men  straining  at  the  rope,  and  the  bear,  its  feet  push- 
ing against  the  ground  as  it  tries  to  resist  them,  are 

4 

painted  with  a  charming  naire  humor," 


Ancient 


Co.)  1929? 


•   Edgar  L.  Hewitt— 

i 

in  the  American  Southwest  (Bo bbs -Merrill 


~C'b 


^>-iLrv^.l.Jl4  L*_^  ^-^  -  ^.r^s^-i 


-1 
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BEAR  WORSHIP 


.  As  already  described,  we  have  in  America  a  surprising 
amount  of  rraterial  relating  to  reverence  for— if  not  worship 
of— the  bear.  That  more  or  less  similar  customs  prevail  in 
Siberia  is  apparent  from  the  writings  of  Waldemar  a.  Bogoras 

and  Miss  N.  P.  Dyrenkova. 

Bogoras  calls  attention  to  the  excellent  work  of  Miss 
Dyrenkova  and  L.  N.  Potapov  as  long  ago  as  1739-1743,  whose 
manuscripts  are  still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Leningrad. 
;    Commenting  on  this.  Bogoras  says;  "For  Siberia  it  is  the 

r 

myth  of  the  bear;  for  the  North  Pacific  region  in  Asia  and  in 
America,  that  of  the  whale,  of  the  otter,  etc.;  for  the  South 
and  Southeast  of  Asia  that  of  the  dragon,  and  for  Central  Asia 
that  of  the  horse.  For  Europe,  however,  all  of  these  myths  meet 
and  are  superimposed.  Myths  and  ceremonials,  especially  in 

connection  with  the  bear,  develop  on  parallel  lines  and  may  be 
divided  in  several  successive  stages. 

He  speaks  also  of  a  bear  ceremonial  among  the  northern 
Turki  tribes. 


V-iV.'iXr^  tLUt  . 


Hamas  of  ftriialy  Bear  in  Langaaeefl  of  Teariouft 
Plaina  !rribo«  of  Inclianfl  as  giYsn  >y  MMdaOlian, 
?rines  of  Wiod,  in  Ms  Roiss  in  das  inners 
Hord-Amerioa,  Vol*  II »  18^1  • 


ISlSk 


iKUb 


Ttton  Bakotft 


/ 


9ossft  or  Vosso  (o  Tory  shflrt)  ^^^■^^^^^J^J;^^  ?Ln^^ 


trot 


496 


W) 


l]ij^ik«assku& 


Krih  or  Knistoninz: 


die 


Kssiis 


Katsna 


5U 


Uato 
Ladfajiiisi 

Kt«dii^yih|i5gS«^^) 

rabah^  -kwah] 


1ff>T>4tiy 


Monnltarris  ("Orosvontres ) 


Ojibooa  (<MpOTa) 


599 


566 


598 


M&t-tdm 


QsMha 


Ql 


Manto 


Oto 


629 


lisato 


Osago 


6U 


(Altniys  grisaly  -  noror  grisly) 


(f^ 


r 


■) 
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Among  the  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  according  to 


Tait  (quoted  by  Hill-tout),  "The  grizzly  bear  was  asked  not  to  he 
angr^'  with  the  hunter  nor  to  figlit  him,  but  rather  to  take  pity  upon 
hirr  and  deliver  himself  up  to  him.   IBlhen  a  man  killed  a  bear  he  and 
his  companions  with  him  painted  their  faces  and  sang  the  bear  song. 
Sometimes  he  prayed  also  thanking  the  bear  for  letting  himself  be  killiA. 
Iji/hen  the  flesh  of  the  bear's  head  had  been  eaten  the  skull  was  tied  to 
a  small  tree  top  and  left  there.  If  this  were  neglected  the  bears 
would  take  offence.  'Placing  the  heads  of  any  large  animal  on  trees 
or  rocks  was  a  mark  of  respect.  A  hunter  mever  talked  lightly  or 
made  fun  of  any  animal  he  intended  to  hunt  or  trap.  He  always  spoke 
of  it  in  respectful  tones  and  said,  "I  may  kill  it,"  never,  "I  shall 
kill  it"."  —  Trans. Royal  Sociart^  Canada.  IX, Sec. 2,p. 89, 1903 


B  E  A  B 


iPACHE  I9DIi^S«   San  Carlos  Beserratloiit  Arisona 


p. 504 


p«S06 


f«#;tvo  of  the  Apache  •••re  que  8  ted  permission  to  io  off  in  the 
mountains  after  deer  and  heiBLr,  svipposed  to  be  plentiful  in  the  higher 
altituM8«     Before  leaving  iOu.  eamp«  Uoees  blew  a  pinch  of  hoddantin 
-|Wllen  of  the  tule  plant3  tovard  the  snn,  repeating  his  praiyr  for 
-  •oiftva*.  soft  AQdtii^  li  iritb  a'  tfharjp*,  BtUKpfff  >k«*  as  if  to  sail  itit«aii1:<ia. 


*■■•  *.>• , 


P«5C»9 ' '''  ;•  •.ni'-iiinNM  '•tAt«:isMt 


-c     '  ■*. 


■    •  r- 

.♦'■■•  •>■ 


.'■■1  ' 


idii^olr  la  seme  hoddentln 9  at  the  opening  of  tlie  anakie* s  den*  ^3rou|;h 
vliiobthe  refit il6  mast  et««l,imd,*ft^^^   «hort  tinw  the  snake  vi  11 
coiae  out  and  allow  himself  to  be  handl«d# 

Hoddentin  ia  also  offered  to  other  animals t  especially  the  bear , 
of  wbieh  the  Apaohe,  like  their  congenwe  the  Kavajo,  vtand  in  great 
awe  and  revelre&ee.  When  a  bear  la  killed,  the  danoe  which  is  held 
becomes  frensied;  the  skin  i«  donned  t^   all  the  meix»  and  muoh  hoddentin 

» 

is  thrown*  if  ti  <^  be  obtained.  One  of  theae  daneee  lOiich  I  eaw  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  ]£ezioo,  in  1883,  lasted  all  nig^t,  without  a  moment *8 
cessation  in  the  singing  and  prancing  of  the  partleli»an1)a.... 

Hoddentin  seems  to  be  used  to  strengthen  all  aplfaqi  eompaots  and  to 
bind  f&lth.  I  had  great  trouble  «ritb  a  Ivery  bright  BpadlcineHiian  named 
Ka-a-'^eha*  i<ho  obstinately  refused  to  let  me  look  at  the  contents  of  a 
phj'lactery  which  he  constantly  wore  until  I  let  him  know  that  I,  too, 
WIM  a  medleite^«4»anJ|^eminanoee.e!IH^      against  all  posaible  trouble «  he 
put  aj^  pinch  of  hoddentin  on  each  of  loy  shoulders t  on  the  crown  of  nor  head ^ 
and  on  my  chest  and  back*  The  same  performanc;f  was  gone  through  with  in 


his  own  casee  He  explained  that  hoddentin  was  good  for  men  to  eat^  that 


it  was  good  medicine  for  the  bear*  and  that  the  bear  liked  to  eat  it. 


(dm) 


I  thou^t  that  herein  might  te  one  clew  to  the  reason  why  the  Apache  used 
It  as  a  medicine •  The  bear  loTes  the  tule  swamft  from  which^  in  days 
primeval,  he  sallied  out  to  attack  the  squaws  end  children  gathering  the 


tulw  powder  or  tule  bulh.  Poorly  armed,  as  they  then  were^  the  Apache 
mast  have  had  great  trouble  in  resistix^^  him;  hence  thyy  hop#  to  appease 
him  by  of fering  a  sacrifice  aeceptabie  to  his  palate*  If  aooeptabje  to 

0 

I 

tik#  ohi6f  aaiMil  god,  as  thtt  li«^;4aeD«  to  ta«7f  t>««ii,  a«  be    onrteiiiily 


>  '  * 


4iui^ii$mi 


■» . 


•r  \ 


•.       -^l 


>1'- 


»r  »K 


■  *h 


>. 


tofttfltio.  H/t^ 


■'-,'    '      f 
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|p»,,  «rtilc»^'.oaelo»  ol^o^.*.^^ :ygr , M».-#«ii3F 


»  -i      '-/ ;  'I    '* 
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txwbiftitlOA^  to  .tlui  fan, JiBOon,  «nd  otb|itn$ 
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The  Story  of  the  Bear  and  his  Indian  Wife.         255 
THE  STORY  OF  THE  BEAR  AND  HIS   INDIAN  WIFE. 

A   LEGEND   OF   THE   HAIDAS   OF    QUEEN    CHARLOTTE'S   ISLAND,   B.    C. 

Looking  over  my  papers  a  few  evenings  ago  I  found  the  following 
tale,  bearing  date  of  May,  1873,  the  time  when  it  was  recorded.     My 
mformant  was  a  very  intelligent  Haida,  by  the  name  of  Yak  Quahu 
whose  memory  was  stored  with  legends  like  the  following,  which  he 
used  to  repeat  of  an  evening,  seated  by  the  camp-fire  :  — 

Not  long  ago,  as  our  old  people  tell  us,  the  bears  were  a  race  of 
beings  less  perfect  than  our  fathers  were ;  they  used  to  talk,  walk 
upright,  and  use  their  paws  like  hands.  When  they  wanted  wives, 
they  were  accustomed  to  steal  the  daughters  of  our  people. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of  bygone  days.  I  will  tell  you 
a  tale,  as  I  have  heard  it  told  round  the  evening  fires  by  the  old 
people. 

Quiss-an-kweedass  and  Kind-a-wuss  were  a  youth  and  maiden  in 
my  native  village,  she  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  chiefs,  he  the  son 
of  one  of  the  common  people.  Both  being  about  the  same  age,  and 
having  been  playmates  from  youth,  their  fondness  for  each  other  was 
such  that  it  was  frequently  said  of  them,  "  If  you  want  Kind-a-wuss 
look  for  Quiss-an-kweedass  ; "  and  this  youthful  fondness  in  later 
years  ripened  into  a  love  so  strong  that  they  seemed  to  live  for  each 
other.  While  they  thus  loved  each  other,  they  knew  that  by  the 
social  laws  of  the  Haidas  they  could  never  live  as  husband  and  wife, 
both  being  of  one  crest,  the  Raven.  A  man  who  is  of  the  Raven 
crest  is  at  liberty  to  take  himself  a  wife  from  any  other  except  the 
one  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  By  the  social  laws  of  the  Haidas 
a  mother  gives  her  name  and  crest  to  her  children,  whether  Raven, 
Eagle,  Frog,  Beaver,  or  Bear,  as  the  case  may  be. 

While  they  thus  continued  to  love  each  other,  time  passed  unno- 
ticed by.  Life  to  them  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,  from  which  they 
were  rudely  awakened  by  their  respective  parents  reminding  them 
that  the  time  had  come  for  each  to  choose  a  partner  in  life,  from 
among  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  Haidas,  such  as  would  be  in 
unison  with  their  social  laws.  Seeing  that  these  admonitions  passed 
unheeded,  their  parents  resolved  to  separate  them.  In  order  to  effect 
their  purpose  the  lovers  were  confined  in  the  homes  of  their  parents, 
but  with  them,  as  with  more  civilized  people,  "  Love  laughs  at  bolts 
and  bars."  They  contrived  to  meet  outside  of  the  village,  and  made 
their  escape  to  the  woods,  resolved  to  live  on  the  meanest  fare  in  the 
mountain  forests,  rather  than  return  to  be  separated. 

In  a  lonely  glen  by  a  mountain  streamlet,  under  a  shady  spruce. 
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they  built  a  rude  hut,  to  which  at  nightfall  they  always  managed  to 
return,  no  matter  in  what  direction  they  went  in  search  of  food. 
While  wandering  about  they  were  careful  lest  they  should  meet  any 
of  their  relations  who  might  be  in  search  of  them. 

Thus  they  lived  until  the  lengthening  nights  and  stormy  days  re- 
minded them  of  approaching  winter,  with  its  cutting  winds  and  deep 
snows.  Then  it  was  that  Quiss-an-kweedass  found  it  necessary  to 
revisit  his  home,  and  resolved  to  make  the  journey  alone,  Kind-a-wuss 
preferring  to  remain,  rather  than  face  her  angry  relations.  Having 
to  stay  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  she  urged  him  to  promise  to  re- 
turn before  nightfall  of  the  fourth  day,  a  request  to  which  he  readily 
assented.  Early  next  morning  he  made  ready  to  go.  While  he 
was  making  preparations,  Kind-a-wuss  thought  she  would  accompany 
him  part  of  the  way,  in  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  his  absence. 
As  they  walked  along  together  they  discussed  the  probability  of  his 
receiving  a  welcome,  until  she  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  the 
hut,  which  she  did,  little  thinking  what  would  happen  to  each  before 
they  should  meet  again.  Leaving  Kind-a-wuss  to  find  her  way  back 
to  her  mountain  home,  let  us  follow  Quiss-an-kweedass  on  his  way 
to  his  father's  house.  Leaving  her  he  loved  so  well,  he  felt  ill  at  ease 
for  her  safety. 

When  he  reached  home  his  parents  kindly  welcomed  him,  made 
inquiries  as  to  Kind-a-wuss,  and  her  whereabouts  since  they  had  de- 
parted ;  and  he  told  them  all.  When  they  heard  how  they  Uved, 
and  that  she  had  become  his  wife,  their  wrath  waxed  hot.  They  told 
him  he  should  never  go  back,  for  they  would  keep  him  until  she  also 
should  return,  as  they  would  make  him  their  prisoner,  which  they 
did.  How  and  where  they  kept  him,  tradition,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
does  not  tell. 

When  he  could  not  get  away  he  felt  ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  her 
he  left  behind.  He  urged  his  people  to  let  him  go  and  save  her  life, 
for  she  would  never  return  alone.  They  listened  to  his  appeal,  yet 
thought  differently,  and  still  detained  him.  Seeing  this  he  grew  de- 
termined to  effect  his  escape,  which  he  did,  after  being  confined  a 
considerable  time.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  he  made  all  haste 
to  reach  his  mountain  home,  hoping  to  meet  Kind-a-wuss,  yet  fearing 
something  might  be  wrong. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had  parted  from  her,  he 
found  by  the  footprints  on  the  soft  earth  that  she  had  started  to  re- 
turn. Drawing  near  the  hut  he  listened,  but  he  heard  no  sound,  and 
saw  no  traces  of  any  one  having  been  there  lately.  When  he  went 
inside  he  was  surprised  and  horror-stricken  to  find  that  she  had  not 
been  in  the  place  from  the  time  of  their  departure.  Where  was  she } 
Had  she  lost  her  way  while  returning  ?     Hoping  to  find  some  clue 
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to  her  whereabouts  he  searched  the  hut,  looked  up  and  down  the 
stream,  through  the  timber  up  to  the  mountains,  calling  her  by  name 
as  he  went  along,  —  "  Kind-a-wuss,  Kind-a-wuss,  where  art  thou } 
Kind-a-wuss,  come  to  me ;  I  am  thy  own  Quiss-an-kweedass.  Do  you 
hear  me,  Kind-a-wuss  t  "  To  these  appeals  the  mountain  echoes  an- 
swered, Kind-a-wuss. 

After  ineffectually  searching  the  country  for  a  number  of  days, 
sorrowful  and  angry,  he  turned  his  footsteps  homeward,  grieving  for 
the  dear  one  whom  he  had  lost,  and  angry  with  his  parents,  whom  he 
blamed  for  his  misfortune.  Reaching  home,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  villagers  to  his  trouble,  and  claimed  their  assistance,  to  which 
appeal  a  large  number  responded,  among  whom  were  the  two  fathers, 
one  anxious  for  his  daughter's  safety,  the  other  disturbed  because  he 
had  detained  his  son. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  Quiss-an-kweedass  ar- 
rived, this  party,  with  himself  at  the  head,  set  out  for  a  final  search, 
determined  to  find  her  dead  or  alive.  After  a  search  extending  over 
ten  days,  during  which  time  nothing  was  found  except  a  place  where 
traces  of  a  struggle  were  visible. 

As  weeks  gave  place  to  months,  and  months  to  years,  Kind-a-wuss 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  her  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  or 
only  as  the  girl  who  was  lost  and  never  found.  Yet  there  was  one 
who  never  for  a  moment  forgot  her,  —  her  lover,  who  believed  her  still 
alive,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  seek  her.  Having  been  so  often 
foiled,  he  thought  he  would  visit  a  medicine  man,  or  ska^a  (skak- 
gilda,  long-haired),  who  was  clairvoyant,  in  order  to  see  whether  by 
means  of  his  gift  this  man  could  reveal  anything.     On  this  idea  he 

acted. 

When  he  came  to  the  skaga,  Quiss-an-kweedass  was  asked  if  he 
had  with  him  anything  which  she  had  worn.  On  leaving  the  hut  he 
had  brought  with  him  a  part  of  her  clothing,  which  he  gave  the  skaga, 
who,  upon  taking  it  into  his  hand,  thus  began  :  "  I  see  a  young  wo- 
man lying  on  the  ground,  she  seems  to  be  asleep.  It  is  Kind-a-wuss. 
There  is  something  among  the  bushes,  comirig  toward  her.  It  is  a 
large  bear.  He  takes  hold  of  her,  she  tries  to  get  away,  but  cannot. 
He  takes  her  away  with  him.  They  go  a  long  way  off.  I  see  a  lake. 
They  reach  the  lake,  and  stop  at  a  large  cedar  tree.  She  lives  in  the 
tree  with  the  bear.  She  has  been  there  a  long  time.  I  see  two 
children,  boys.  She  had  them  by  the  bear.  If  you  go  to  the  lake 
and  find  the  tree,  you  will  discover  them  all  there."  This  was  cheer- 
ful news  for  Quiss-an-kweedass,  who  lost  no  time  in  getting  together 
a  second  party.  This  party  was  led  by  the  skaga,  who  by  means  of 
his  gift  soon  found  the  lake,  and  also  the  tree.  There  they  halted, 
in  order  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  case  of  anything 
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happening.  It  was  agreed  that  Quiss-an-kwcedass  should  call  her  by 
name  before  venturing  up  a  sort  of  step-ladder  which  leaned  against 
the  tree.  After  calling  her  several  times  she  at  length  looked  out, 
and  said,  "  Keesis  tout  ah  ejin,  where  do  you  come  from  }  and  who 
are  you  1 "  "  I  am  Quiss-an-kweedass,'*  said  he ;  "I  have  sought 
long  years  for  you  ;  now  that  I  have  found  you  I  mean  to  take  you 
home  with  me.  Will  you  go  t  '*  "  I  cannot  go  with  you  yet,  because 
my  husband,  the  chief  of  the  bears,  is  not  at  home ;  I  cannot  go  until 
he  returns."  After  a  little  familiar  conversation  she  consented  to 
come  down  among  them. 

After  they  had  her  in  their  power  they  carried  her  off  with  them, 
making  all  haste  homewards. 

When  they  reached  their  home  her  parents  were  glad  to  have  their 
lost  child  again,  safe  and  sound,  and  Quiss-an-kweedass  to  recover 
his  loved  one.  Although  at  home,  and  kindly  welcomed,  she  felt  ill 
at  ease,  on  account  of  her  two  sons,  and  wished  to  return  for  them. 
This  her  friends  would  not  allow,  but  offered  to  go  and  bring  them. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  their  father  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
away,  "  but,"  said  she,  "  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  may  get  them  ; " 
that  is,  the  bear  had  made  for  her  a  song,  which  he  used  to  sing ;  if 
they  would  learn  it  and  go  to  the  tree  and  sing  it,  he,  the  bear  chief, 
would  give  them  all  they  wished. 

After  learning  the  song  a  party  went  to  the  tree,  and  began  to  sing 
it  As  soon  as  the  bear  heard  the  song  he  came  down,  thinking 
Kind-a-wuss  had  returned.  When  he  saw  that  she  was  not  there  he 
felt  bad,  and  at  first  refused  to  let  the  children  go,  but  afterward  con- 
sented when  they  threatened  to  take  them  by  force.  I  shall  here 
leave  the  party  on  their  way  back  with  the  two  boys,  and  give  the 
story  told  by  Kind-a-wuss,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  she  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  bear.  After  she  turned  back  toward  the  hut 
she  had  not  gone  far  before  she  felt  tired  and  sick  at  heart  for  her 
lover ;  in  order  to  rest  a  Uttle  she  lay  down  in  a  dry,  shady  place, 
where  she  fell  asleep.     While  in  this  state  the  bear  came  along  and 

found  her. 

When  she  found  herself  in  the  bear's  clutches  she  tried  hard  to 
get  away,  but  found  her  efforts  useless,  as  she  was  completely  in  his 
power.  So  he  took  her  an  unwilling  captive  to  his  home,  which  was 
near  a  large  lake.  As  the  entrance  to  his  house  was  rather  high 
above  the  ground  he  had  a  sort  of  step-ladder  made,  whereby  he  could 
get  easily  up  and  down,  and  sent  some  of  his  tribe  to  gather  soft 
moss  wherewith  to  make  her  a  bed. 

When  she  thought  of  her  lover  and  her  relations  she  used  to  won- 
der why  no  one  came  to  seek  for  her ;  and  when  the  bear  saw  her 
down-hearted  he  would  tell  her  to  cheer  up,  and  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  her  happy. 
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As  time  passed  on  into  years,  and  none  of  her  relations  nor  her 

lover  came  near  her,  she  began  to  feel  more  at  home  with  the  bear  ; 

and  by  the  time  the  search  party  arrived  she  had  given  up  all  hope 

of  ever  being  found.     The  bear  did  all  he  could  to  make  her  com- 

fortable,  in  order  to  please  her ;  he  used  to  sit  and  sing,  and  for  that 

purpose  had  composed  a  song,  which  to  this  day  is  known  among  the 

children  of  the  Haidas  by  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the  Bears.     I 

have  heard  it  sung  many  a  time  and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  write 

it  down  ;  but  unfortunately  my  ability  to  write  music  is  deficient.     I 

am  sorry  that  it  is  so,  because  there  is  a  host  of  ancient  songs  and 

tunes  among  the  people  which  I  would  like  to  preserve,  but  cannot 

on  that  account.  •  j  ♦ 

With  regard  to  the  words  of  the  bear's  song,  I  have  long  tried  to 
get  them  from  this  people,  but  was  unable  to  succeed  until  1888, 
when  I  obtained  them  from  an  old  acquaintance.  Whether  he  gave 
them  correctly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  shall  give  them  as  I  got  them 
from  him.     They  are  as  follows :  —  •(       t 

"  I  have  taken  a  fair  maid  from  her  Haida  friends  as  my  wife.  1 
hope  her  relatives  won't  come  and  take  her  away  from  me.  I  will  be 
kind  to  her.  I  will  give  her  berries  from  the  hill  and  roots  from  the 
ground.    I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please  her.    For  her  I  made  this  song, 

and  for  her  I  sing  it."  . 

This  is  the  song  of  the  bear,  and  whoever  can  sing  it  has  their  last- 
ing friendship.  On  this  account  large  numbers  learned  it  from 
Kind-a-wuss,  who  never  went  again  to  live  with  the  bear.  Out  ot 
consideration  for  her,  as  well  as  the  many  troubles  of  the  lovers,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  as  man  and  wife,  and  dwelt  happily  together  for 

» 

many  years  in  her  native  village. 

As  for  the  two  sons,  whom  I  shall  call  Soo-gaot  and  Cun-what,  as 
they  grew  up  they  showed  different  dispositions,  Soo-gaot  keeping 
by  his  mother's  people,  while  the  other,  following  his  father,  lived 
and  died  amid  the  bears.     Soo-gaot,  marrying  a  girl  belonging  to  his 
parental  tribe,  reared  a  family,  from  whom  many  of  his  people  claim 
to  be  descended.     The  direct  descendant  of  Soo-gaot  is  a  pretty  gir  , 
the  offspring  of  a  Haida  mother  and  Kanaku  father,  who  inherits  a 
the  family  belongings,  the  savings  of  many  generations.    The  small 
brook  which  flowed  by  their  mountain  home  grew  to  be  a  large 
'stream,  up  which  every  season  large  quantities  of  salmon  run.     That 
stream  is  in  the  family  to  this  day,  and  out  of  it  they  catch  their  sup- 
ply of  food.    This  is  the  story  of  the  chief  of  the  bears  as  told  to  me 
by  Yak  Quahu  in  1873.     I  have  heard  it  a  number  of  times  since, 
and  at  each  time  of  telling  a  great  deal  of  the  original  is  lost  or  for- 
gotten, showing  that  after  a  few  more  years  many  of  these  old  legends 
will  have  passed  away.    In  giving  names  I  have  employed  the  names 
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of  Haidas  known  to  me,  being  unable  to  get  the  original  ones.  Quiss- 
an-kweedass  means  one  who  measures  the  ground,  Kind-a-wuss  a 
half-caste  The  girl  of  half  Kanaku  descent  is  now,  in  1889,  a  full- 
grown  woman,  the  mother  of  two  nice  boys.  The  bear  seems  to  be 
a  Haida  tribe  or  clan  rather  than  an  animal.  Until  lately  there  was 
the  Bear  tribe,  the  Skannah  tribe,  the  Kinguestan  or  Frog  tribe,  and 
the  Tsing  or  Beaver  tribe,  known  as  the  Bears,  Skannahs,  or  Kmgue- 
stans  as  the  case  might  be.  All  had  their  chiefs,  and  a  tomb  in 
which  they  were  buried.  For  instance,  the  Frogs  had  their  tomb 
after  the  following  fashion :  A  house  about  twenty  feet  square  was 
built,  in  which  was  placed  a  wooden  image  of  a  frog,  around  which 
in  boxes  were  laid  members  of  the  Frog  tribe  as  they  died.  These 
houses  were  called  in  Haida  language  Sathlhtum  Nak  Kinguestan, 
House  of  the  Frogs,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest.  Sathlinum,  or  Sath- 
ling-un  Nak,  means  dead-house.    In  this  legend  there  is  a  remarkable 

resemblance  to  the  old  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

yames  Deans. 
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MONTAGNAIS  WOMEN  SKINNING  A  BEAR 
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Magic  is  the  "  pretended  art  of  producing  supernatural  effects 
bv  bringing  into  plav  the  action  of  supernatural  beings,  of  departed 
spirits,  or  of  the  occult  poAvers  of  nature."     The  application  of  magic 
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to  the  treatment  of  disease  is  magic  medicine,  exerted  through  gods 
or  demons,  disembodied  spirits  of  men,  animals,  plants  or  minerals, 
or  by  occult  powers  residing  in  certain  natural  objects. 

Type  specimens,  and  descriptive  information,  illustrating  how  the 
Indians  brought  these  magic  agents  and  influences  into  action  tor 
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the  cure  of  disease  are  assembled  in  the  exhibit  under  the  head  of 
magic  medicine. 

Exorcism. — Exorcism  is  the  practice  of  castinjj  out  evil  s})irits  by 
relifj^ious  or  ma<j:ic  formulas  or  ceremonies.  The  Indian  medicine 
man,  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  physician,  strove  to  exorcise 
the  malignant  spirits  by  means  of  intimidation  or  cajolery,  or 
through  the  intervention  of  friendl}^  spirits  more  powerful  than  the 
disease  spirit. 

k^ioiix  medicine  man. — Picture  of  the  costume  worn  by  the  medicine  man  or 
priest-doctor  wliile  exorcising  the  evil  spirits  of  disease.  Clad  in  the  skin  and 
maslv  of  a  bear  witli  pendants  of  various  sniaU  animals,  he  carries  in  one  hand 
a  drum,  and  in  the  other  a  spear  with  a  carved  and  decorated  shaft  (tig.  7). 
Cat.  No.  148117,  II.S.N.M. 


Fig.  8. — Animal  mask  and  kattlbs 

3[af<k. — Worn  by  Indian  medicine  man  in  the  practice  of  exorcism  (fig.  8a). 
Cat.  No.  671)57,  U.S.N.M. 

Turtle  rattle. — Used  by  Indian  medicine  man  in  the  practice  of  exorcism 
(fig.  86).     Cat.  No.  105848,  U.S.N.M. 

Raven  rattle. — A  hollow  wooden  figure,  carved  in  imitation  of  a  raven,  bear- 
ing upon  its  back  a  recumbent  figure  representing  a  sick  man.  from  whose 
mouth  another  raven  is  drawing  out  the  materialized  spirit  of  disease.  The 
cavity  of  the  bird  contains  numerous  smaU  pebbles.  Used  by  the  medicine 
men  in  Alaska,  while  preparing  medicine  and  in  the  ceremony  of  exorcism 
(fig.  8c).     Cat.  No.  1)25().  U.S.N.M. 

Invocations. — Invocations  are  aiuoiig  the  oldest,  most  persistent, 
and  most  universalh^  i)racticed  means  emi)l()yed  for  the  cure  of 
disease.     Prayers  invokinjr  the  assistance  of  disembodied  spirits  of 
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[db  Wilaou  (U.  8«  NaifcioQail  IVTnaQum)  gavo  a  collecti 
stone,  ancN4^11  implements,  embracing  hammers,  rude  pieces  of  w«rf*ked 
flint,  chips  amK^kes,  leaf- shaped  implements,  scrapers,  arp&tf-points, 
perforators  of  stoha^ud  bone,  fragments  of  pottery,  a,M  valves  of 
unios  from  Hahn's  fieuly^ne  mile  east  of  Newton,  Anderson  Township, 
Ohio,  on  site  of  mounds  r>s2,  3,  and  4,  Group  C^Metz  Exploration; 
64  specimens.  A  rude  chippelisjmplement,  found  in  the  surface  of  an 
ancient  cemetery  at  Sand  Eidge/^J^idersop^^wnship,  Ohio ;  five  rude 
chipped  implements,  found  12  to  20  fflkt^Jelow  the  surface  in  the  gravel 
drift  of  the  Little  Miami  Eiver,  aJ;^djov^nd,  Clermont  County,  Ohio. 
(Accession  21238.) 

Also  a  large  collectioafi»lfi  Flint  Ridge,  Lfeking  County,  Ohio,  con 
sisting  of  flint  coreSj^^ftrftes,  rude  implements  (siK(^lled  turtle-backs), 
small  leaf  shapM^Jt^lements,  arrow  and  spear  pointl^Jiammers,  a  rude 
maul,  pol^s^^Mlstone  hatchets,  notched  implement,  nkk^sretouched 
with  iuCmr  to  deceive,  and  a  number  of  specimens  showing  cTy^tals; 


Mr.  James  0.  Wright,  of  Fredonia,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  an  enthusi- 
astic but  careful  collector  of  prehistoric  arch?eologic  specimens,  was 
reported  to  me  as  being  the  owner  of  a  statue  of  a  bear,  found  at  the  city 
of  Newark.  I  wrote  to  him  a  letter  of  inquiry,  and  our  correspondence 
resulted  in  the  following  letter  : 

I  send  you  by  mail  to  day  a  cast  of  the  stone  bear,  as  requested.  It  is  owned  by  me 
and  has  been  in  my  possession  ever  since  it  was  found.  The  stone  bear  was  taken 
from  a  mound  in  the  city  of  Newark,  this  county,  in  the  year  1881,  being  found  4  feet 
below  the  surface,  associated  with  human  bones.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  genuine- 
ness oL'ttiis  relic,  as  there  are  a  number  of  persons  who  saw  it  at  the  time  it  was 
found.  Mr.  Jacob  Holler,  a  day  laborer,  was  the  finder,  and  I  purchased  it  of  him 
soon  after. 

I  had  heard  of  this  find  while  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Newark,  and 
had  seen  a  cast.  It  was  then  called  the  stone  bear^  and  was  continually 
spoken  of  as  such.  Upon  receipt  of  the  cast  I  recognized  at  a  single 
glance  that  it  was  not  the  statue  of  a  bear,  but  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  human  form  clad  in  bear's  skin,  the  head  being  brought  over  the 
crown  and  serving  as  a  sort  of  head  dress,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lion's 
skin  of  Hercules  and  Alexander.  In  the  illustration  (Plate  VIII),  the 
photograph  has  been  taken  of  the  cast,  showing  front  and  profile  views. 
The  subject  has  been  conventionally  treated.  The  entire  head  of  the 
bear  is  represented  on  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  man  in  such  way  as  to 
show  the  entire  skull  of  the  bear  and  not  the  skin  alone,  while  the  arms 
of  the  man  appear  inserted  within  the  skin  of  the  fore  legs  of  the  bear. 

The  appropriation  of  the  skin  of  the  beast  which  had  been  slain  by 
the  hunter  who  had  slain  it,  as  a  trophy  of  his  skill  and  prowess,  is  a 
custom  prevailing  in  all  countries  and  ages,  the  beginning  of  which  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  Its  survival  into  modern  times  and  in  civilized  so- 
ciety is  shown  by  the  same  use  of  the  brush  of  the  tbx,  the  scalp  of  the 
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wolf,  and  the  skin  of  the  lion  and  tiger.  It  probably  existed  in  prehis- 
toric times,  and  while  no  direct  evidence  has  been  found  of  such  a  cus- 
tom in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  the  object  herewith  figured  is  evidence 
of  it8  existence,  and  the  use  of  the  skin  of  the  slain  beast,  either  as  a 
garment  or  a  fetich,  or  both,  among  the  prehistoric  peoples  of  Amer- 
ica. The  custom  is  found  in  the  times  of  earliest  given  history.  Her- 
cules  stands  in  the  Grecian  mythology  as  the  earliest  and  most  notable 
representative  of  this  custom.  Hercules  having  slain  his  music  teacher 
Linos,  was  banished  by  his  putative  father  Amphytriton.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  slew  a  lion  that  infested  Mount  Kythaeron  and  preyed 
upon  the  flocks  of  his  father.  Returning  to  Thebes  he  wore  the  lion's 
skin  hanging  from  his  shoulders  as  a  sign  of  his  success,  and  from  this 
one  may  suppose  that  it  was  already  a  custom  and  that  he  was  not  the 
first  to  inaugurate  it.  But  the  skin  with  which  Hercules  is  generally 
represented  was  not  that  of  this  lion.  Of  the  twelve  great  labors  put 
upon  him  by  Eurystheus  the  first  was  the  destruction  of  the  Nemean 
lion.  Its  skin  was  known  to  be  impenetrable,  proof  even  against  the 
arrows  of  Hercules.  He  entered  the  cave  where  was  its  lair,  closed  the 
entrance  behind  him,  grappled  the  monster  in  his  arms  and  strangled 
him.  He  tore  oft*  the  skin  and  resolved  to  wear  it  in  his  own  defense 
and  thus  he  came  to  be  represented  with  the  lion's  skin,  either  carry' 
ing  it  across  his  arms  or  wearing  it  down  his  back,  with  the  skin  of  its 
head  fitting  to  his  crown  like  a  cap,  and  the  fore  legs  knotted  or  crossed 
under  his  chin. 

The  early  coins  give  us  some  insight  into  this  matter.  Beginning 
with  700  B.  C,  the  coins  bore  the  type  of  the  various  animals— lion, 
bull,  horse,  boar,  etc.— also  the  creatures  of  mythology,  as  the  Chimera, 
Gorgon,  etc.,  while  they  early  began  with  types  of  the  gods— Aphro- 
dite, Poseidon,  Pegasus,  Minotaur,  Apollo,  etc.  Among  these  early  ap- 
peared Hercules.  On  a  coin  from  Termera,  dating  probably  about  480 
B.  C,  Hercules  is  represented  kneeling,  with  the  lion  skin  about  him  and 
its  head  drawn  over  his  crown.  On  two  coins  of  Cyprus,  Hercules  is 
represented  with  his  bow  in  his  left  hand,  his  club  in  his  right,  and 
wearing  the  lion  skin.  A  coin  of  Thasos,  about  411  B.  C,  represents 
Hercules  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  bow  and  wearing  the  lion  skin.  In 
the  foregoing  the  hero  is  represented  at  full  length,  and,  consequently, 
the  lion's  skin  is  extremely  small  and  somewhat  indistinct.  But  on'a 
coin  from  Caniarina,  which  was  destroyed  405  B.  C,  is  the  type  of  the 
head  of  young  Hercules,  which  shows  the  lion's  skin  with  great  detail 
and  beauty.  The  fore  paws  are  drawn  together  and  crossed  on  his  neck 
under  the  chin.  The  under  jaw  of  this  lion  is  conventionally  treated, 
and  is  shown  as  laid  upon  the  under  jaw  of  the  god,  the  lion's  open 
mouth  encircling  his  ear. 

A  gold  coin  from  Syracuse,  about  412  B.  C,  shows  the  head  of  Her- 
cules again  with  the  lion's  skin,  and  others  from  Cos  Cyprus  and  other 
places,  so  that  they  cease  to  be  rare. 


Report  of  Nttional  Museum,  1889.— Wilson. 
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Stone  Bear.   (Plaster  Cast.) 

(Cat.  No.  140896,  U.  S.  N.  M.    Original  taken  from  a  mound  in  Newark,  Ohio.    Collected  by  J.  C.  Wright.) 
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Mr.  Francis  La  Flesche,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  during 
the  year  in  the  further  study  of  the  tribal  rites  of  the 
Osage  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  These  rites  are  regarded  by 
the  Osage  as  mysterious,  and  being  held  in  great  awe  by 
the  tribe  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  even  by  their  own 
members.  Instances  are  pointed  out  where,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Osage,  persons  in  officiating  at  ceremonies  made 
mistakes  in  the  form  or  in  the  recitation  of  the  rituals  and 
in  the  singing  of  the  songs,  and  have  therefore  become 
insane,  or  blind,  or  have  met  with  violent  death.  The  mur- 
der of  Saucy  Calf,  a  man  of  high  standing  in  his  tribe, 
and  the  burning  of  his  house  last  winter  are  attributed  by 
his  people  to  the  fact  that  he  gave  away  certain  rituals 
and  songs  of  the  sacred  tribal  ceremonies.  From  Saucy 
Calf  Mr.  La  Flesche  had  obtained  the  entire  first  degree 
of  the  No^'ho^zhi'^ga  rites,  and  while  the  two  were  together 
the  old  seer  frequently  expressed  the  fear  that  some  harm 
might  come  to  him  for  parting  with  these  religious  secrets. 
By  reason  of  the  superstitious  awe  in  which  these  sacred 
rites  are  held,  Mr.  La  Flesche 's  studies  in  this  particular 
have  been  necessarily  slow,  since  it  was  essential  for  him 
first  to  gain  the  full  confidence  of  those  versed  therein. 
Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  the  full  ritual  of  the  Hibernating  of 
the  Black  Bear,  which  pertains  to  the  origin  of  the  seven 
and  six  war  honors  of  the  tribe,  and  is  recited  bv  the  men 
members  of  the  No°ho''zhi''ga  of  the  Black  Bear  clan  at  the 
sacred-bundle  ceremony  when  the  warrior  chosen  recounts 
his  war  honors  and  takes  up  the  seven  and  six  willow  sap- 
lings to  count  and  the  songs  of  this  part  of  the  ceremony 
are  being  sung  by  the  officiating  priest.  A  related  ritual, 
which  tells  of  the  rearing  of  a  child  to  the  completion  of  its 
life,  is  recited  when  a  widow  is  being  initiated  into  the 
No^ho'^zhi^'ga  to  take  the  place  of  her  husband;  but  Mr. 
I^a  Flesche  has  not  yet  been  able  to  record  this,  owing  to 
the  dread  inspired  by  the  death  of  Saucy  Calf.  However, 
after  considerable  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  six 
rituals  from  Waxrizhi,  whose  father,  who  died  about  a 
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the  ordinary  view.    The  question  of  exogamy  or  endogamy 
amhns  the  Shawnee  is  fixed  merely  by  blood  relationship. 

iVong  the  Mexican  Kickapoo  Doctor  Michelson  fath- 
ered'some  additional  texts,  corrected  the  translat^ns  of 
Doctor  Jones's  Kickapoo  texts,  as  above  noted,  ^ade  ob- 
servations on  Kickapoo  clan  organization,  and/gathered 
also  lingjiistic  data  which  shed  further  light  9*1  the  rela- 
tions of  t^e  Sauk,  Fox,  and  Kickapoo  dialects/ 

Doctor  "Michelson  returned  to  Washington  about  the 
middle  of  December  and  commenced  the  el^oration  of  his 
field  nates.  V  January  he  visited  the  Carlisle  Industrial 
School,  wher^he  procured  linguistic  dat^'on  Ottawa,  Tur- 
tle Mountain  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  /Abnaki,  Menomi- 
nee  Sauk,  and  Arapaho.    The  most  important  result  ob- 
tained is  the  f  act  tbat  the  so-called  Turtle  Mountain  Chip- 
pewa is  really  Cree— at  least  such  is  the  language  of  the 
pupils  at  Carlisle.  \  Whether  the  entire  band  is  Cree  is 
another  question.    Doctor  Michelson's  opinion  that  Arap^ 
•  aho  is  the  most  div^^gent  Algoiiquian  dialect  was  con- 
firmed and  it  was  mad6,  more  nearly  certain  that  Menomi- 
nee distinctly  belongs  with  Cre^J  not  with  Chippewa.   Doc- 
tor Michelson  returned  imni  Carlisle  in  the  following 
month,  when  he  was  compelled- to  submit  to  an  operation 
for  trachoma,  which  appar^tly  had  been  contracted  dur- 
ing his  field  researches  of  t%  previous  summer.    On  re- 
suming his  duties  it  w^  found  advisable  to  incorporate 
the  linguistic  notes  obtained  i\the  summer  and  fall  ot 
1911  and  the  winter  of  1911-12,  s^o  far  as  practicable,  m 
his  memoir  on  the  Linguistic  Clas^fication  of  the  Algon- 
quian  Tribes,  then  in  galley  proofXpreparatory  to  pub- 
lication in  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual^Ileport.    The  value 
and  completene^'of  this  paper  were  thereby  greatly  en- 
hanced. /  ,    \  ,  .. 
While  in  the  office  Doctor  Michelson  was  frequently 

called  on  to  furnish  data  for  answering  letters  of  inq""T, 
and  he  also  found  opportunity  to  furnish  notes  of  addenda 
and  corrigenda  for  a  future  edition  of  the  Handbook  of 
American  Indians. 
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year  before,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  No°ho°zhi°ga 
men  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancient  rites. 

Another  ritual  obtained  is  the  Dream  Ritual,  with 
literal  and  free  translations.  This  is  a  narration  of  a 
No"'ho'*zhi''ga's  dream,  during  a  fast,  of  the  sacred  packs, 
a  number  of  which  have  been  procured  and  transferred 
to  the  National  Museimi. 

Still  another  ritual,  knovni  as  the  Wigie  Pahogre, 
**  First  of  the  Rituals,''  vnih  literal  and  free  translations, 
was  recorded.  This  tells  of  the  coming  of  the  Ho^ga  of 
the  Seven  Fireplaces,  or  clans,  to  the  earth  from  the  sky 
by  permission  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Morning  and  Even- 
ing stars,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Winged  Ho°ga,  or 
"  Spotted  Eagle  '' ;  of  their  finding  the  earth  covered  with 
water  when  they  descended;  their  having  to  rest  on  the 
tops  of  seven  red  oak  trees,  until,  by  his  magic  power,  the 
Elk  dispersed  the  waters  and  made  dry  land  appear ;  their 
meeting  with  the  crawfish,  which  brought  from  out  of  the 
earth  clays  of  different  colors  to  be  used  by  the  people  of 
the  Ho°ga  clan  for  symbolic  purposes  in  their  No°ho°zlii"ga 
rites.  The  No^'ho^zhi'^ga  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  care- 
ful, not  to  recite  this  ritual  to  anyone  unless  given  large 
fees. 

The  ^ritual  of  the  Birth  of  the  Sacred  Bird,  also  recorded 
and  translated  by  Mr.  La  Flesche,  relates  to  the  adoption 
of  the  hawk  as  a  war  symbol  and  is  in  form  of  a  legend 
telling  of  the  birth  of  the  bird,  as  of  a  human  being,  to 
the  sister  of  four  brothers  who  attended  the  delivery  of 
the  child.  The  story  begins  with  the  birth,  gives  the  de- 
tails of  each  stage  of  growrth,  and  tells  of  the  prediction 
of  the  four  brothers  that  their  nephew  was  destined  to 
become  a  great  warrior.  The  child  becomes  fretful  and 
wails  ceaselessly  until  the  skins  of  seven  prey  animals  and 
a  bow  with  a  bit  of  scalp  attached  are  brought  to  it  by  its 
uncles.  For  this  reason  no  one  can  be  initiated  into  the 
order  of  the  No^'ho^zhi^ga  unless  he  furnishes  the  skins 
of  these  seven  animals. 
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The  ritual  of  tlie  Symbolic  Painting  was  likewise  re- 
corded TMs  relates  to  the  symbolic  painting  of  the  man 
who  acts  as  the  initiator  in  the  initiation  of  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  No°ho°zhi"ga  order.    The  paint  is  symbolic  of 

the  dawn  and  the  rising  sun.  ,,,,-„  p      . 

Another  ritual,  that  of  the  Approach  to  the  House  of 
Initiation,  is  recited  by  the  officiating  priest  while  he,  the 
initiator,  and  the  votary  ceremonially  approach  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  No-ho^zhi-ga  for  performing  some  of 
the  ceremonies.  It  relates  to  tbe  Tsi'wakoMagi,  or 
"  mysterious  house,"  of  the  Ho"ga  clan. 

The  ritual  of  Feeding  of  the  Fire  relates  to  the  cere- 
monial building  of  the  sacred  fire  at  the  place  of  gather- 
ing of  the  No-ho-'zhi^ga  to  perform  one  of  the  ceremonies. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural  for  aid  in  obtaimng 
deer  for  the  sustenance  of  life  and  also  for  help  to  over- 
come the  tribes  which  menace  the  lives,  the  peace,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  people. 

While  these  rituals  are  in  themselves  complete,  each  one 
forms  a  part  of  the  great  No"ho"zhi"ga  rite,  which  Mr. 
La  Flesche  is  endeavoring  to  record  in  its  entirety. 

Aside  from  the  rituals  and  songs,  Mr.  La  Flesche  has 
procured  stories  of  the  wako'^'dagi,  or  medicme  men,  and 
of  the  strange  animals  from  which  they  obtained 'super- 
natural powers ;  he  has  also  recorded  love  stories,  stories 
of  those  who  had  died  and  returned  to  life,  war  stories 
and  myths.    Some  of  these  have  been  transcribed  m  final 
form     In  all,  the  text  of  these  stories  aggregates  about 
250  pages.     Mr.  La  Flesche,  however,  has  given  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  legends  and  stories  of  this 
kind    having  devoted  his  energies  chiefly  to  the  secret 
rites'  that  at  one  time  meant  so  much  to  the  Osage  peo- 
ple, and  which  are  sd  rapidly  disappearing. 

By  agreement  with  Mr.  Karl  Moon,  noted  for  his  work 
in  Indian  photography,  the  bureau  is  to  receive  a  series 
of  Osage  photographs,  taken  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  La 
Flesche,  who  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the 
Indians  to  pose  for  them.    Mr.  La  Flesche  received  as  a 
gift  from  W  ano°shezhi"ga  the  sacred  bundle  of  the  Jliagie  - 1 
clan,  to  which  he  belongs.    This  fine  specimen  has  been 
transferred  to -the  National  Museum,  where  it  is  placed 
with  the  other  Osage  bundles  that  he  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain. 
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Whilst  residing;  in  the  American  Fur  Company's  factory  at  tlie  moutli  of 
the  Yellowstone  River,  on  tlie  ui)i)er  Missouri,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  Blackfoot  doctor's  display,  in  this  identical  costume,  over  a  dying 
patient  who  breathed  his  last  under  his  strange  and  even  frightful  gesticula- 
tions and  growls  and  groans  under  this  skin  of  a  yellow  hear— hopping  over 


Fig.  2.— a  Blackfoot  rRiRST-DocTOii  (a.VW%  CflLtVvvJ) 


and  over  his  patient  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  ground,   and  was  pawing 
about  with  his  hands  and  feet,  in  the  manner  that  a  hear  might  have  done. 

Each  one  of  these  Indian  physicians,  during  his  lifetime  of  practice,  conjures 
up  and  constructs  some  frightful  conception  for  his  medicine  dress,  strung 
with  skins  of  deformed  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds ;  the  hoofs  of  animals,  the 
claws  and  toenails  of  birds,  the  skins  of  frogs,  of  toads,  of  bats,  and  every- 
thing else  that  he  can  gradually  gather,  to  consummate  ugliness  of  looks  and 
frightfulness  of  sounds  by  their  grating  and  rattling  noises  as  he  dances 
underneath  them,  with  his  face  hidden,  adding  to  them  the  frightful  flats  j 
and  sharps  of  his  growling  and  squeaking  voice,  and  the  stamping  of  his  feet 
as  he  dances  and  jumps  over  and  around  his  dying  patient. 

Tiie  doctor  never  puts  on  this  frightful  dress  until  he  goes  to  pay  his  last 
visit  to  his  patient,  and  when  he  moves  through  the  village  with  this  dress  on 
it  is  known  to  all  the  villagers  that  the  patient  is  dying;  and  from  sympathy, 
as  well  as  from  a  general  custom,  they  all  gather  around  in  a  crowd  to  witness 
the  ceremony;  and  all,  with  the  hand  over  the  mouth,  commence  crying  and 
moaning  in  the  most  pitiable  manner. 
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INDIAN    MEDICAL   EXHIBIT WHITEBREAD 


MEDICINE   MEN 

Each  tribe  had  men  who  professed  to  mediate  between  the  world 
of  spirits  and  the  woi4d  of  men.  The  designation  and  functions  of 
these  persons  differed  consitlei-ably  in  th^  various  tribes,  but  they 
may  be  classed  roughly  as  priest-do'ctM^^prophet-doctors,  and  herba- 
list doctors.  ^^-''  ^\ 

Priest-doctors. — The  prieftt-doctor  was  a  maghsian  an  i  the  art  which 
he  practiced  was  magic.  In  some  tribes  the  men  Avlio  practiced  this 
art  formecLiirto  societies  or  associations.  They  wer^  admitted  by 
a  public"  ceremony,  after  having  been  instructed  in  private^^  and 
given  evidence  of  their  skill  and  fitness.     Anyone  could  become  a 


Fig.  1. — Priest-doctor's  lodge 

follower  and  practi,cer  of  this  art  The  pri^ist-doctors^  assembled  to 
teach  the  art  of  gapplicating'-spirits.  Tfose  practition^^  are  to  be 
distinguished,  from  the  true  priests,- whose  petitions  and  ^lunctions 
werejtriBaJ  instead  of  individual.  .,,^_^ 

I      Catlin  2  describes  the  practice  and  dress  of  the  medicine  man  pic^ 

'  tured  in  figure  2  as  follows : 

^  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  gains  laurels  without  going  to  war — who  stays 
at  home  and  takes  care  of  the  women  and  children.  His  fame  and  influence, 
which  often  exceed  that  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  is  gained  without  risk  of  life, 
but  by  a  little  legerdemain  and  cunning,  which  are  easily  practiced  upon  a 
superstitious  people,  who  are  weak  enough  to  believe  that  his  mystic  arts 
often  produce  miracles,  and  which,  like  all  miracles,  are  difficult  to  prove  or  to 
disprove.  V 


K"^  >  ^  A  v-> 


2  Life  Amongst  the  Indians.     By  George  Catlin. 


gap,  anU' men  oniy  ui^juiij;  liitwiViits  uiiu  lu  h  cnuseu  levv. 
cisrhy.Q^  \lemons  is  one\of  the  chief  pretentions  of  this  per^rl 
spirits  areNsometimes  removed  by  sucking  them  through  tubes.  X 


xne  exor- 
i\^d  evil 
.    *     ( See 


spirits  areNsometimes  rem^oved  by  suclfing  them  through  tubes.  A *\ 
fi^4  and  1^.)  The  lodge  (fig.  3)  used  by  this  class  of  mei>  consists  of  four 
r^oles  planted ^in  the  grouud,  |orming  a*  square  of  3  or  4,  feet  arifl  upward 
in  diameter,  around  which  are  wrapped  bircli  bark,  robes,  or  canvas  in  such 
a  way  as  to  form  an  upright  cylinder.     *     *     *     When  the  prophet  has  seated 
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THE  STORY   OF  THE  BEAR  AND  HIS   INDIAN  WIFE. 

A    LEGEND    OF    THE    HAIDAS    OF    QUEEN    CHARLOTTe's    ISLAND,    B.    C. 

Looking  over  my  papers  a  few  evenings  ago  I  found  the  following 
tale,  bearing  date  of  May,  1873,  the  time  when  it  was  recorded.  My 
informant  was  a  very  intelligent  Haida,  by  the  name  of  Yak  Quahu, 
whose  memory  was  stored  with  legends  like  the  following,  which  he 
used  to  repeat  of  an  evening,  seated  by  the  camp-fire  :  — 

Not  long  ago,  as  our  old  people  tell  us,  the  bears  were  a  race  of 
beings  less  perfect  than  our  fathers  were  ;  they  used  to  talk,  walk 
upright,  and  use  their  paws  like  hands.  When  they  wanted  wives, 
they  were  accustomed  to  steal  the  daughters  of  our  people. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  you  something  of  bygone  days.  I  will  tell  you 
a  tale,  as  I  have  heard  it  told  round  the  evening  fires  by  the  old 

people. 

Quiss-an-kweedass  and  Kind-a-wuss  were  a  youth  and  maiden  in 
my  native  village,  she  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  chiefs,  he  the  son 
of  one  of  the  common  people.  Both  being  about  the  same  age,  and 
having  been  playmates  from  youth,  their  fondness  for  each  other  was 
such  that  it  was  frequently  said  of  them,  "  If  you  want  Kind-a-wuss 
look  for  Quiss-an-kweedass  ; "  and  this  youthful  fondness  in  later 
years  ripened  into  a  love  so  strong  that  they  seemed  to  live  for  each 
other.  While  they  thus  loved  each  other,  they  knew  that  by  the 
social  laws  of  the  Haidas  they  could  never  live  as  husband  and  wife, 
both  being  of  one  crest,  the  Raven.  A  man  who  is  of  the  Raven 
crest  is  at  liberty  to  take  himself  a  wife  from  any  other  except  the 
one  to  which  he  himself  belongs.  By  the  social  laws  of  the  Haidas 
a  mother  gives  her  name  and  crest  to  her  children,  whether  Raven, 
Eagle,  Frog,  Beaver,  or  Bear,  as  the  case  may  be. 

While  they  thus  continued  to  love  each  other,  time  passed  unno- 
ticed by.  Life  to  them  seemed  a  pleasing  dream,  from  which  they 
were  rudely  awakened  by  their  respective  parents  reminding  them 
that  the  time  had  come  for  each  to  choose  a  partner  in  life,  from 
among  the  youths  and  maidens  of  the  Haidas,  such  as  would  be  in 
unison  with  their  social  laws.  Seeing  that  these  admonitions  passed 
unheeded,  their  parents  resolved  to  separate  them.  In  order  to  effect 
their  purpose  the  lovers  were  confined  in  the  homes  of  their  parents, 
but  with  them,  as  with  more  civilized  people,  "  Love  laughs  at  bolts 
and  bars."  They  contrived  to  meet  outside  of  the  village,  and  made 
their  escape  to  the  woods,  resolved  to  live  on  the  meanest  fare  in  the 
mountain  forests,  rather  than  return  to  be  separated. 

In  a  lonely  glen  by  a  mountain  streamlet,  under  a  shady  spruce, 
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they  built  a  rude  hut,  to  which  at  nightfall  they  always  managed  to 
return,  no  matter  in  what  direction  they  went  in  search  of  food. 
While  wandering  about  they  were  careful  lest  they  should  meet  any 
of  their  relations  who  might  be  in  search  of  them. 

Thus  they  lived  until  the  lengthening  nights  and  stormy  days  re- 
minded them  of  approaching  winter,  with  its  cutting  winds  and  deep 
snows.  Then  it  was  that  Quiss-an-kweedass  found  it  necessary  to 
revisit  his  home,  and  resolved  to  make  the  journey  alone,  Kind-a-wuss 
preferring  to  remain,  rather  than  face  her  angry  relations.  Having 
to  stay  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest,  she  urged  him  to  promise  to  re- 
turn before  nightfall  of  the  fourth  day,  a  request  to  which  he  readily 
assented.  Early  next  morning  he  made  ready  to  go.  While  he 
was  making  preparations,  Kind-a-wuss  thought  she  would  accompany 
him  part  of  the  way,  in  order  to  shorten  the  length  of  his  absence. 
As  they  walked  along  together  they  discussed  the  probability  of  his 
receiving  a  welcome,  until  she  thought  it  advisable  to  return  to  the 
hut,  which  she  did,  little  thinking  what  would  happen  to  each  before 
they  should  meet  again.  Leaving  Kind-a-wuss  to  find  her  way  back 
to  her  mountain  home,  let  us  follow  Quiss-an-kweedass  on  his  way 
to  his  father's  house.  Leaving  her  he  loved  so  well,  he  felt  ill  at  ease 
for  her  safety. 

When  he  reached  home  his  parents  kindly  welcomed  him,  made 
inquiries  as  to  Kind-a-wuss,  and  her  whereabouts  since  they  had  de- 
parted ;  and  he  told  them  all.  When  they  heard  how  they  lived, 
and  that  she  had  become  his  wife,  their  wrath  waxed  hot.  They  told 
him  he  should  never  go  back,  for  they  would  keep  him  until  she  also 
should  return,  as  they  would  make  him  their  prisoner,  which  they 
did.  How  and  where  they  kept  him,  tradition,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
does  not  tell. 

When  he  could  not  get  away  he  felt  ill  at  ease  with  regard  to  her 
he  left  behind.  He  urged  his  people  to  let  him  go  and  save  her  life, 
for  she  would  never  return  alone.  They  listened  to  his  appeal,  yet 
thought  differently,  and  still  detained  him.  Seeing  this  he  grew  de- 
termined to  effect  his  escape,  which  he  did,  after  being  confined  a 
considerable  time.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  he  made  all  haste 
to  reach  his  mountain  home,  hoping  to  meet  Kind-a-wuss,  yet  fearing 
something  might  be  wrong. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  he  had  parted  from  her,  he 
found  by  the  footprints  on  the  soft  earth  that  she  had  started  to  re- 
turn. Drawing  near  the  hut  he  listened,  but  he  heard  no  sound,  and 
saw  no  traces  of  any  one  having  been  there  lately.  When  he  went 
inside  he  was  surprised  and  horror-stricken  to  find  that  she  had  not 
been  in  the  place  from  the  time  of  their  departure.  Where  was  she  ? 
Had  she  lost  her  way  while  returning  ?     Hoping  to  find  some  clue 
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to  her  whereabouts  he  searched  the  hut,  looked  up  and  down  the 
stream,  through  the  timber  up  to  the  mountains,  calling  her  by  name 
as  he  went  along,  —  **  Kind-a-wuss,  Kind-a-wuss,  where  art  thou  } 
Kind-a-wuss,  come  to  me  ;  I  am  thy  own  Quiss-an-kweedass.  Do  you 
hear  me,  Kind-a-wuss  }  "  To  these  appeals  the  mountain  echoes  an- 
swered, Kind-a-wuss. 

After  ineffectually  searching  the  country  for  a  number  of  days, 
sorrowful  and  angry,  he  turned  his  footsteps  homeward,  grieving  for 
the  dear  one  whom  he  had  lost,  and  angry  with  his  parents,  whom  he 
blamed  for  his  misfortune.  Reaching  home,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  villagers  to  his  trouble,  and  claimed  their  assistance,  to  which 
appeal  a  large  number  responded,  among  whom  were  the  two  fathers, 
one  anxious  for  his  daughter's  safety,  the  other  disturbed  because  he 
had  detained  his  son. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  Quiss-an-kweedass  ar- 
rived, this  party,  with  himself  at  the  head,  set  out  for  a  final  search, 
determined  to  find  her  dead  or  alive.  After  a  search  extending  over 
ten  days,  during  which  time  nothing  was  found  except  a  place  where 
traces  of  a  struggle  were  visible. 

As  weeks  gave  place  to  months,  and  months  to  years,  Kind-a-wuss 
seemed  to  have  been  forgotten,  her  name  was  seldom  mentioned,  or 
only  as  the  girl  who  was  lost  and  never  found.  Yet  there  was  one 
who  never  for  a  moment  forgot  her,  —  her  lover,  who  believed  her  still 
alive,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  seek  her.  Having  been  so  often 
foiled,  he  thought  he  would  visit  a  medicine  man,  or  skaga  (skak- 
gilda,  long-haired),  who  was  clairvoyant,  in  order  to  see  whether  by 
means  of  his  gift  this  man  could  reveal  anything.  On  this  idea  he 
acted. 

When  he  came  to  the  skaga,  Quiss-an-kweedass  was  asked  if  he 
had  with  him  anything  which  she  had  worn.  On  leaving  the  hut  he 
had  brought  with  him  a  part  of  her  clothing,  which  he  gave  the  skaga, 
who,  upon  taking  it  into  his  hand,  thus  began  :  *'  I  see  a  young  wo- 
man lying  on  the  ground,  she  seems  to  be  asleep.  It  is  Kind-a-wuss. 
There  is  something  among  the  bushes,  coming  toward  her.  It  is  a 
large  bear.  He  takes  hold  of  her,  she  tries  to  get  away,  but  cannot. 
He  takes  her  away  with  him.  They  go  a  long  way  off.  I  see  a  lake. 
They  reach  the  lake,  and  stop  at  a  large  cedar  tree.  She  lives  in  the 
tree  with  the  bear.  She  has  been  there  a  long  time.  I  see  two 
children,  boys.  She  had  them  by  the  bear.  If  you  go  to  the  lake 
and  find  the  tree,  you  will  discover  them  all  there."  This  was  cheer- 
ful news  for  Quiss-an-kweedass,  who  lost  no  time  in  getting  together 
a  second  party.  This  party  was  led  by  the  skaga,  who  by  means  of 
his  gift  soon  found  the  lake,  and  also  the  tree.  There  they  halted, 
in  order  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  case  of  anything 
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happening.  It  was  agreed  that  Quiss-an-kwcedass  should  call  her  by 
name  before  venturing  up  a  sort  of  step-ladder  which  leaned  against 
the  tree.  After  calling  her  several  times  she  at  length  looked  out, 
and  said,  "  Keesis  tout  ah  ejin,  where  do  you  come  from  ?  and  who 
are  you } "  "  I  am  Quiss-an-kweedass,"  said  he ;  "I  have  sought 
long  years  for  you  ;  now  that  I  have  found  you  I  mean  to  take  you 
home  with  me.  Will  you  go  \ ''  "  I  cannot  go  with  you  yet,  because 
my  husband,  the  chief  of  the  bears,  is  not  at  home ;  I  cannot  go  until 
he  returns."  After  a  little  familiar  conversation  she  consented  to 
come  down  among  them. 

After  they  had  her  in  their  power  they  carried  her  off  with  them, 

making  all  haste  homewards.  . 

When  they  reached  their  home  her  parents  were  glad  to  have  their 
lost  child  again,  safe  and  sound,  and  Quiss-an-kweedass  to  recover 
his  loved  one.  Although  at  home,  and  kindly  welcomed,  she  felt  ill 
at  ease,  on  account  of  her  two  sons,  and  wished  to  return  for  them. 
This  her  friends  would  not  allow,  but  offered  to  go  and  bring  them. 
To  this  she  replied,  that  their  father  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
away,  *'  but,"  said  she,  "  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  may  get  them  ; " 
that  is,  the  bear  had  made  for  her  a  song,  which  he  used  to  sing  ;  if 
they  would  learn  it  and  go  to  the  tree  and  sing  it,  he,  the  bear  chief, 
would  give  them  all  they  wished. 

After  learning  the  song  a  party  went  to  the  tree,  and  began  to  sing 
it.  As  soon  as  the  bear  heard  the  song  he  came  down,  thinking 
Kind-a-wuss  had  returned.  When  he  saw  that  she  was  not  there  he 
felt  bad,  and  at  first  refused  to  let  the  children  go,  but  afterward  con- 
sented  when  they  threatened  to  take  them  by  force.  I  shall  here 
leave  the  party  on  their  way  back  with  the  two  boys,  and  give  the 
story  told  by  Kind-a-wuss,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  she  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  bear.  After  she  turned  back  toward  the  hut 
she  had  not  gone  far  before  she  felt  tired  and  sick  at  heart  for  her 
lover ;  in  order  to  rest  a  little  she  lay  down  in  a  dry,  shady  place, 
where  she  fell  asleep.     While  in  this  state  the  bear  came  along  and 

found  her. 

When  she  found  herself  in  the  bear's  clutches  she  tried  hard  to 
get  away,  but  found  her  efforts  useless,  as  she  was  completely  in  his 
power.  So  he  took  her  an  unwilling  captive  to  his  home,  which  was 
near  a  large  lake.  As  the  entrance  to  his  house  was  rather  high 
above  the  ground  he  had  a  sort  of  step-ladder  made,  whereby  he  could 
get  easily  up  and  down,  and  sent  some  of  his  tribe  to  gather  soft 
moss  wherewith  to  make  her  a  bed. 

When  she  thought  of  her  lover  and  her  relations  she  used  to  won- 
der why  no  one  came  to  seek  for  her ;  and  when  the  bear  saw  her 
down-hearted  he  would  tell  her  to  cheer  up,  and  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  her  happy. 
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As  time  passed  on  into  years,  and  none  of  her  relations  nor  her 
lover  came  near  her,  she  began  to  feel  more  at  home  with  the  bear  ; 
and  by  the  time  the  search  party  arrived  she  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  ever  being  found.  The  bear  did  all  he  could  to  make  her  com- 
fortable, in  order  to  please  her ;  he  used  to  sit  and  sing,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  composed  a  song,  which  to  this  day  is  known  among  the 
children  of  the  Haidas  by  the  name  of  the  Song  of  the  Bears.  I 
have  heard  it  sung  many  a  time  and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  write 
it  down  ;  but  unfortunately  my  ability  to  write  music  is  deficient.  I 
am  sorry  that  it  is  so,  because  there  is  a  host  of  ancient  songs  and 
tunes  among  the  people  which  I  would  like  to  preserve,  but  cannot 

on  that  account. 

With  regard  to  the  words  of  the  bear's  song,  I  have  long  tried  to 
get  them  from  this  people,  but  was  unable  to  succeed  until  1888, 
when  I  obtained  them  from  an  old  acquaintance.  Whether  he  gave 
them  correctly  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but  shall  give  them  as  I  got  them 
from  him.     They  are  as  follows :  — 

"  I  have  taken  a  fair  maid  from  her  Haida  friends  as  my  wife.  I 
hope  her  relatives  won't  come  and  take  her  away  from  me.  I  will  be 
kind  to  her.  I  will  give  her  berries  from  the  hill  and  roots  from  the 
ground.    I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please  her.    For  her  I  made  this  song, 

and  for  her  I  sing  it." 

This  is  the  song  of  the  bear,  and  whoever  can  sing  it  has  their  last- 
ing friendship.  On  this  account  large  numbers  learned  it  from 
Kind-a-wuss,  who  never  went  again  to  live  with  the  bear.  Out  of 
consideration  for  her,  as  well  as  the  many  troubles  of  the  lovers,  they 
were  allowed  to  live  as  man  and  wife,  and  dwelt  happily  together  for 
many  years  in  her  native  village.  • 

As  for  the  two  sons,  whom  I  shall  call  Soo-gaot  and  Cun-what,  as 
they  grew  up  they  showed  different  dispositions,  Soo-gaot  keeping 
by  his  mother's  people,  while  the  other,  following  his  father,  lived 
and  died  amid  the  bears.     Soo-gaot,  marrying  a  girl  belonging  to  his 
parental  tribe,  reared  a  family,  from  whom  many  of  his  people  claim 
to  be  descended.     The  direct  descendant  of  Soo-gaot  is  a  pretty  girl, 
the  offspring  of  a  Haida  mother  and  Kanaku  father,  who  inherits  all 
the  family  belongings,  the  savings  of  many  generations.     The  small 
brook  which  flowed  by  their  mountain  home  grew  to  be  a  large 
stream,  up  which  every  season  large  quantities  of  salmon  run.     That 
stream  is  in  the  family  to  this  day,  and  out  of  it  they  catch  their  sup- 
ply of  food.     This  is  the  story  of  the  chief  of  the  bears  as  told  to  me 
by  Yak  Quahu  in  1873.     I  have  heard  it  a  number  of  times  since, 
and  at  each  time  of  telling  a  great  deal  of  the  original  is  lost  or  for- 
gotten, showing  that  after  a  few  more  years  many  of  these  old  legends 
will  have  passed  away.    In  giving  names  I  have  employed  the  names 
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of  Haidas  known  to  me,  being  unable  to  get  the  original  ones.  Quiss- 
an-kweedass  means  one  who  measures  the  ground,  Kind-a-wuss  a 
half-caste.  The  girl  of  half  Kanaku  descent  is  now,  in  1889,  a  fiill- 
grown  woman,  the  mother  of  two  nice  boys.  The  bear  seems  to  be 
a  Haida  tribe  or  clan  rather  than  an  animal.  Until  lately  there  was 
the  Bear  tribe,  the  Skannah  tribe,  the  Kinguestan  or  Frog  tribe,  and 
the  Tsing  or  Beaver  tribe,  known  as  the  Bears,  Skannahs,  or  Kingue- 
stans,  as  the  case  might  be.  All  had  their  chiefs,  and  a  tomb  in 
which  they  were  buried.  For  instance,  the  Frogs  had  their  tomb 
after  the  following  fashion :  A  house  about  twenty  feet  square  was 
built,  in  which  was  placed  a  wooden  image  of  a  frog,  around  which 
in  boxes  were  laid  members  of  the  Frog  tribe  as  they  died.  These 
houses  were  called  in  Haida  language  Sathlinum  Nak  Kinguestan, 
House  of  the  Frogs,  and  so  on  with  all  the  rest.  Sathlinum,  or  Sath- 
ling'Un  Nak,  means  dead-house.  In  this  legend  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  old  story  of  Valentine  and  Orson. 

James  Deans. 
Oak  Vale,  B.  C. 
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Will   be  glad  tQ  hear  from   you  if  you  like  this  department,  and  glad  to  have  your  kicks  if  you  don't.— El  Comancho. 


Bull 


Killer  and  the  Red  Gods 

6  6  IT    IS    the    words    of    Te-han-he-ya-tah    Sun  for  he  had  immediately  taken  his  rifle, 
■■■  At-ku-ku,  our  far-back  fathers,  that  I    in  its  beautiful  beaded  buckskin  case,  and 


say  to  you;  as  my  father's  father  learned 
of  these  things  from  his  father's  father,  and 
80  for  manytimes  the  lifetime  of  one  man, 
back  toward  the  first-day-of-the-world  and 
then  on  back  down  to  us,  I  tell  you  the 
things  that  a  La-kotah  tell  their  sons,  for  I 
am  an  old  man  and  my  people  are  going  to 
the  Sand  Hills  with  every  snow-time. 
"Very  soon  the  Sioux  will  be   gone — all 


hung  it  on  the  limb  of  a  thorny  buffalo  berry 
bush  at  the  creek-side,  reciting  as  he  did  so, 
a  chant  of  thanks  to  the  Above-one  for  hav- 
ing taken  pity  on  us  and  thus  allowed  us  to 
get  out  of  that  sand,  together  with  our  horses 
and  goods. 

Nor  had  Bull  Killer  waited  for  breath  or 
hesitated  about  giving  his  best  cherished 
possession — which  I  happened  to  know  that 
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gone-A-a-a-ee,  Hiyah  ta-ku-dan  shni,  none  rifle  was  because  of  the  pride  he  took  in  it 

left  at  all,  to  tell  you  of  these  things,  my  and  the  value  he  placed  upon  it,  for  I  had 

^  Sits-beside-me-brother,  so  it  is  weU  that  we  "dden  with  him  for  many  days  and  knew 

*  talk  here,  now,  about  Wo-nah-be  Tah-ku—  ^^f  *  was  m  his  heart. 

the    Things-of-mystery,    for    truly    are    they        A  white  man  can  easily  forget  his  promise 

Pa-zhu-tah  tonka,  very  strong  medicine.    It  if  it  be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so,  and  never 

is  as  I  say  "  is  he  in  any  great  hurry  nor  does  he  incon- 

'       My  old  friend,  Ta-tan-K'b-doka  Wi-cak-te,  yenience  himself  to  any  great  extent  in  keep- 

Bull   KiUer,   one-time   warrior   of   the   great  ^^g  faith  with  his  own  God. 


Sioux  nation,  sat  with  ^e  in  the  warm  sun 
shine  on  a  hillside  facing  Skull  Creek,  in 
Wyoming. 

Not  more  than  half  an  hour  before  we 
had  both  been  bogged  down  in  the  treach- 
erous quicksands  of  that  narrow,  insignifi- 
cant stream — bogged  so  badly,  too,  that  it 
had  looked,  for  endless  minutes,  as  tho  one 
or  both  of  us  would  sink  down  in  the  shift- 


But  my  Indian  friend.  Bull  Killer,  was  of 
the  stuff  that  Indians  are  made,,  so  he  had 
immediately  made  good  his  vow  by  hanging 
his  fine  rifle  on  the  bush  down  by  the  creek 
bank  as  a  Sacrifice  to  the  Above-One — a 
thank-offering  for  being  allowed  to  live. 

Furthermore  he  had  taken  out  his  stone 
pipe,  filled  it  with  the  sacred  mixture  of 
killikinnick,  sweetgrass  and  sweet  pine,  and 


ing  stuff  and  never  come  up;  for  more  min-  ^e  had  ceremoniously  smoked  to  the  Four- 

utes,  aher  we  had  managed  to  reach  a  fairly  directions-of-the-world,   to    the    Sun   and   to 

safe  footing,  our  horses  had  fought  the  sand  Our-mother-the-earth,  and  then  had  passed 

for  a  chance  to  climb  out  on  solid  ground,  flje  pipe  on  to  me  and  I  had  solemnly  done 

and  we  had  helped  them  as  best  we  could,  ikewise  for  I  well  knew  that  this  ceremony 

I  had  heard  Bull  Killer  make  a  vow  to  ^^  ^^^.'''i^/^?  "'i'^.'^"'  T"^^-?"^  ^^1 

the  Sun  while  he  fought  the  sand;  he  had  ff^  ^?^  friend  believed  m  as  he  did  m  the 

promised   to   make  a   Sacrifice  if  we  were  happmess  awaiting  him  in  the  Sand-hms-- 

permitted   to   get   out  with  our  lives;   such  the  heaven  of  his  peopl(>-whcn  it  should  be 

had  been   his   promise   to   Wah-kan    Tonka  ^^"^«  ^^^  ^°^  *^  P^««  ^°  ^^^^  *^^  ^^«  ^'^'^' 


Wan-zhi,  The  Great-Above-One,  and  it  was 
a  prayer  and  a  promise  in  one,  for  the  In- 
dian does  not  call  on  his  Gods  for  help  nor 
make  a  promise  of  sacrifice  to  them  unless 


The  sunshine  was  warm  and  soothing  to 
tired  nerves;  the  smell  of  sage  made  the  air 
clean  and  good;  the  edge  of  the  world  and 
the   rim   of   the   sky   were   away — away — so 


he  is  ready  W  make  good  his  word,  be  very  ^"  ^^ay  '*»«»«?. «""?  *  eye/o"?**  '«"  *'»»«'« 

sure  of  that,  brother;   nor  does  he  call  at 

all   unless  there   be  great  stress  .;^nd  like^ 

great  agony  of  mind  also.                             /  ,                         .         i      ii        •      -     •  • 

So  it  had  been  in  our  case,  for  we  were  tireless  wings  against  the  blue,  just  waitmg 

caught  in  bottomless  sand,  as  unstable  as  —waiting— like  patience  itself. 


one  began  and  the  other  ended  in  the  purple 
haze. 
Overhead  a  buzzard   circles,   hanging  on 


^  slushy  snow  almost,  and  we  had  fought!  to 
keep  from  being  engulfed  as  only  those  who 
traveled  the  old  wide-open  plains  knew  how 
to  fight  this  terror  of  the  half  dry,  sand- 
bedded  streams  that  wandered  across^  the 
sun-baked  land.  >' 

And  we  had  won;  tired,  dripping  sweat 
and  aching  from  the  strain,  our  horsey  stood 
quivering  and  waiting  for  their  nerves  to 
calm  down  a  bit  while  we  two.  Bull  Killer 
and  I,  threw  ourselves  flat  on  the  shprt  buf- 
falo grass  of  the  hillside  and  rested  like- 
wise, for  our  muscles  still  ached  viith  the 
strain  of  the  fight.  ] 

Bmll  Killer  had  kept  his  promise,  to  the 


Miles  to  the  southeast  the  great  dome  of 
Inyan  Kara,  home  of  the  Stone  God,  bulked 
large  against  the  sky,  and  all  about  on  every 
hand  the  square-bluffed  Bad-land  Buttes  rose 
up  out  of  the  sage  plains — a  desolate  enough 
landscape  to  the  uniniated,  but  to  us,  to  Bull 
Killer  and  to  me,  they  meant  our  country, 
the  land-we-live-in  and  we  love  it  as  such. 

•*There  are  many  mystery- things  which  my 
people  know  about  but  do  not  understand," 
said  Bull  Killer,  "for  it  ia  only  those  of  the 
great  medicine  clan  who  can  see  what  is 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men  because  the 
medicine  men  alone  can  talk  with  the  Gods. 

"Always  must  a  man  remember  that  he 


is  small,  that  the  Gods  have  great  powci 
anu  that  they  do  not  care  whether  any  man 
lives  or  dies;  they  can  help  him  or  let  him 
die  as  they  choose,  and  it  is  the  same. 

"Only  by  having  strong  medicine  can  a 
man  get  them  to  help  him,  and  even  then 
must  he  make  his  prayers  in  the  one  just-so 
way  or  the  powerful  spirits  will  not  listen; 
it  is  as  I  say;  my  fathers  have  said  it  was 
so  back  to  the  first  man. 

"One  must  not  forget  that  the  Sun. 
An-pe-tu-wi — All-powerful-one — is  the  most 
powerful  One  next  to  Wah-kan  Tonka  Wan- 
zhi,  the  great  Above-One,  for  without  the 
Sun  no  man  could  live — no  animal  could 
live;  the  grass  would  die;  Tah-Un-ka,  the 
Buffalo,  would  die  and  so  would  the  world  j 
cease  to  be  but  for  the  pity  of  the  Sun. 

"Therefore  must  one  give  his  Sacrifice  u« 
the  Sun  and  ask  him  to  have  pity  as  my 
people  all  do. 

"If  one  eats  his  meat,  his  berries,  hit 
In-the-earth  growing-things  then  must  ht 
also  give  some  to  the  Gods  and  ask  them 
to  share  his  meat  with  him  that  they  be  not 
hungry,  for  no  man  should  fill  hb  belly  if 
his  neighbor  is  hungry — A-a-a-ae! 

"So  therefore  do  my  people  give— somt- 
to  the  Sun,  each  man  as  he  eats,  and  as  he 
does  so,  he  asks  the  Sun  to  have  pity  and 
to  warm  the  world  against  the  magic  of 
Way-zee-yah-tah,  the  Maker  of  Cold,  who 
lives  in  a  magic  lodge  far  to  the  north, 
where  he  sits  by  the  Never-moves-star,  Way- 
zee-yah-tah  Wee-can-chpee,  and  blows  his 
breath,  I-cam-nah  ton-ka,  the  Blizzard,  down 
on  the  world  to  kill  men  with  the  mighty 
cold. 

"One  must' have  strong  medicine  in  such 
matters  and  he  must  do  the  just-so  way  of 
the  Far-back  Fathers  if  he  is  to  live— is  it 
not  so?** 

I  agreed  with  him,  for  I  knew  that  thest 
things  he  was  telling  me  about  were  matters 
of  religion  with  him  and  to  be  as  solemnly 
observed  as  any  church  rite  of  white  man. 
"Now  this  matter  of  the  quicksand.  Wee 
yah-kah  Ach-dee-ach-dee-dan,  and  our  sink- 
ing down — that,  my  Sits-beside-me-brother, 
was  a  matter  of  Evil  that  was  done  by  the 
Under-the-water  creatures  who  wait  in  the 
beneath-places  for  a  chance  to  pull  one  down 
into  the  deep  caves  that  are  in  the  Middle 
place  of  the  world. 

"Our  medicine  was  not  strong  enough 
when  we  came  here  to  cross  this  river,  for 
we  had  been  careless;  we  had  not  prayed 
to  the  Gods  in  the  proper  way;  we  had  not 
watched  ourselves  and  we  had  forgotten  to 
ask  the  river  Gods  to  take  pity  on  us  and 
let  us  pass  on  our  way — a-a-a-aee!  It  is  as 
I  say! 

"Always  will  evil  medicine  work  harm  to 
the  man  who  forgets  or  thinks  himself  as 
great  as  the  Gods,  for  every  man  it  small 
and  his  power  is  very  weak  without  the  help 
of  the  magic  ones. 
"The  ancient  ones,  E-han-nah  Wee-chash- 
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DAWN  comes  early  in  these 
latitudes.  It  was  scarcely 
three  o'clock  when  the  first 
robin  perched  on  a  tall  sage  near 
my  camp  burst  forth  with  his 
matin-song.  In  a  few  minutes, 
as  the  daylight  became  stronger 
in  the  east  and  the  coming  sun 

reddened  the  peaks  of  the  Tetons,  the  entire  avian  chorus 
broke  forth,  a  perfect  Bedlam  of  sound,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  the  grasshopper-like  note  of  the  sage-thrasher 
to  the  hoarse  booming  of  the  bittern  in  the  swamp. 

This  was  to  be  my  day  with  the  ducks,  and  after  a 
hasty  breakfast  I  set  out  equipped  with  waders  and  a 
powerful    set    of    binoculars.      A    considerable    stream 
flows  into  and  again  out  of  the  lake,  and  toward  this 
stream     I     beiH^   my     steps.      I 
stepped  on  a  kn<41  in  the  midst 
of    a    marshy    spot    and    almost 
planted  my  foot  on  a  brooding 
mallard.     Nature  is  very^Jdnd  to 
the  female  mallard,  garbnte  her 
in  mottled  brown  that  blenOTL  so 
perfectly   with   the   surroundin 
that   she   is   well   nigh  invisible' 
All   the   display   in   the   mallard 
family  is  reserved  for  His  Lord- 
ship  himself;    perhaps   no   more 
lovely    play   of   colors  is    in   all 
nature   than   those   displayed   by 
the  male  in  his  courting  regalia. 
The   mallard   duck   is   a   careful, 
mother;    she   chooses  by   prefer- 
ence a   nesting  location  not   too 
near  the  water,  but  close  enough 
that    she    can    reach    it    readily 
should    occasion    arise;    hollows 
out    a    depression    and    lines    it 
with    grass   and   down    from    her 
own    soft   breast   where    she    de- 
posits from  eight  to  twelve  olive- 
green  eggs  which  she  tends  very 

carefully.  I  say  she,  for  the  lady  of  the  hOuse  is  the 
better  horse,  but  Lady  Anas  very  frequently  calls  upon 
her  lord  and  master  to  assume  the  duties  of  paternity; 
he  incubates  while  she  goes  off  to  the  female  Anatidae 
Sewing  Circle  and  remains  away  all  afternoon,  galli- 
vanting around  in  high  duck  society  /while  he  stays  at 
home  and  coaxes  life  into  the  brood  M  eggs.  A  pair  of 
mallards  tending  their  brood  of  dj^ny  ducklings  is  a 
lesson  in  domestic  felicity.  I  Will  add  incidentally, 
that  on  the  day  in  question  ^  located  176  different 
mallard  nests  in  a  five-mile  tralnp  along  the  shores  of 
the  stream— an  indication  of  the  vast  numbers  of  these 
birds  nesting  in  this  locality,' 

Next  to  the  mallards  in'point  of  numbers  was  the 
green  wing  teal,  that  despair  of  the  unskilled  gunner  in 
the  fall.  I  know  there  are  other  ducks  credited  with  a 
higher  rate  of  wing  velocity,  but  to  my  thinking  this 
little  bird  is  a  cannon  ball  on  wings,  and  I  have  exper- 
ienced more  chagrin  at  seeing  one  go  merrily  on  his 
way  followed  by  my  unsuccessful  charge  of  6's  than  any 
other  of  the  duck  tribe.  There  are  numerous  drains 
leading  into  the  stream;  these  have  overhanging  banks 
grown  thick  with  tules,  and  the  green  wings  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  such  favorable  nesting  sites. 
Next  in  point  of  numbers  came  the  pintails,  but, 
unlike  their  cousins,  these  birds  choose  locations  farther 
removed  from  the  water,  nesting  by  choice  among  the 
sandhills  beneath  sage  or  mesquite  bushes.  I^  located 
several  among  lava  rocks,  and  a  few  in  almost  inaccess- 
ible situations.  From  the  sportsman's  point  of  view  the 
pintails  are  our  leading  game.  They  nest  early,  mature 
early  and  remain  in  these  localities  until  late  in  the  fall. 
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Just  the  suggestion  of  canvas- 
back  conjures  up  visions  of 
bright  lights,  a  table  in  a  cosy 
corner  covered  with  white  napery 
and  set  with  cut  glass  and  silver, 
an  orchestra  playing  softly  be- 
hind the  palms  and  Alphonse  or 
George  approaching  bearing  rev- 
erently a  tureen  beneath  the  silver  cover  of  which  re- 
poses the  proverbial  hot  bird.  jCelery-fed  canvasback 
has  long  been  the  simile  of  epicprian  excellence,  but  to 
the  bird  lover  the  canvasback^s  something  more  than 
an  object  of  slaughter,  a  toyftisome  viand;  he  and  his 
brown  mate  are  the  foregrojrfd  of  a  lovdy  nature  paint- 
ing, the  background  o1  wh|bh  is  a  calm,  willow-bordered 
lake,  with  here  and  thejft  a  lordly  cottonwood  holding 

jCourt  on  the  shore,  the  surface  of 
the  water  dotted  with  reedy  islets. 
Except  in  the  fall  and  winter, 
the  canvasback  is  not  a  gregar- 
ious  bird.     During   the    mating 
season  it  is  rare,  indeed,  to  find 
more  than  a  single  pair  in  any 
type    locality.      In    my    explora- 
tions around  Ray's  lake  I  found 
only    three    nesting    pairs,    and 
these  in  widely   separated  parts 
of  the  lake.     I  crept  softly  out 
on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  into 
the  water  and  concealed  myself 
among  the  tall  tules,  unslung  my 
binoculars  and  swept  the  water. 
It  was  nearing  midday  and  most 
of   the   birds   were   taking   their 
afternoon   siesta.     Presently,  not 
thirty  feet  from  where  I  sat  the 
rushes  parted,  a  rich  brown  head 
and    neck    appeared,   a    pair    of 
sharp     black     eyes     peered     all 
around,  taking  in   the  situation. 
All  was  well  apparently,  for  he 
called    softly    to    his    mate    and 
glided  into  the  open,  followed  by  his  consort.     Lord, 
what  a  picture!     The  sun  glinted  on  the  satiny  feathers 
as  the  handsome  fellow  turned  around  and  addressed 
some   soft   nothings   to    his  wife  in   tenderest   duckese. 
This  must  have  been  a  favorite  feeding  ground,  for  after 
preening  their  plumage  a  few  minutes  they  fell  to  diving 
for  food,  remaining  under  water  for  what  seemed  sev- 
eral minutes,  each  returning  to  the  surface  some  acqua- 
tic  dainty  in  its  bill  which  was  washed  and  swallowed. 
It  would  have  been  a  crime  to  disturb  them,  so  I  quietly 
crept  away  and  began  my  search  for  the  nest.     It  was 
easily  located  as  the  birds  had  worn  a  path  thru  the  tules 
to  and  from  the  nest.    Eight  olive-green  large  eggs  were 
neatly   covered   with  down,   reposing  on  tule  stalks  in 
about  four  inches  of  water. 

Grover  Cleveland  used  to  classify  a  great  many  ducks 
under  the  general  heading  "trash."  While  no  self^ 
respecting  duck  likes  to  hear  himself  called  "trash," 
lack  of  space  compos  me  t(P  include  a  great  many 
species  as  "also  present."  TJie  shovelers,  country 
cousins  in  the  duck  Amily,  were  at  the  feast  in  great 
numbers;  the  lesser  sckup,  friendly  and  sociable  among 
themselves  at  all  times^came  and  went  in  droves;  a  few 
pairs  of  golden  eye  wl48tled  up  and  down,  their  homes 
doubtless  in  abandoned  wood-pecker  holes  in  the  tall 
cotton  woods. 
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Night  came  and  fouffd  me  five  miles  from  camp,  my 
waders  filled  with  water,  toy  stomach  filled  with  nothing 
^  since  and  early  breakfast.  Tired,  hungry  but  happy,  I 
trudged  back  around  th|i'|  lake,  an  interminable  dis- 
tance seemingly,  and  reached  camp  just  as  the  new 
moon  crept  coyly  up  ovet|||ie  distant  hills. 
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tab,  those  Long-ago  Fathers,  talked  with  all 
the  animals,  Wama-kash-kan,  and  with  all  the 
birds,  Zit-kal-la,  with  the  ghosts,  Wah-nah- 
gee,  with  the  giants,  Wee-chash-tah  tonka 
Wan-ska,  with  the  spirit  ones,  Wo-nee-yah 
Wee  chash-tah,  and  with  all  the  medicine 
things,  Pah-zhu-tah  tah-ku,  so  they  learned 
very  many  things  in  the  way  of  powerful 
magic  that  one  may  use  to  help  him  thru  life. 

"Today  only  a  few  men  know  how  to  use 
the  great  medicine  things;  only  those  of  the 
medicine  clan,  Pah-zhu-tah  Wee-chash-tah, 
the  medicine  men,  know  the  songs,  the 
dances,  the  chants  and  the  just-so  things 
to  be  done  to  make  strong  medicine  such 
as  are  in  the  great  beaver-medicine  bundle 
that  you  saw  hanging  in  the  sun-lodge  of 
Fast  Horse  Runner,  the  medicine  man,  at 
the   Sun-dance   in   Moon-that-young-birds-fly. 

"Not  every  man  can  be  a  medicine  man, 
as  you  know;  only  such  as  have  been 
touched  by  the  Gods  have  the  proper  power. 

"Without  the  medicine  power  all  songs 
and  all  dances  are  useless — unless  one  gets 
the  power  from  his  dreams  as  one  does  when 
he  gets  his  own  medicine  songs  from  the 
ancient  spirit  people. 

"When  one  has  a  dream  and  talks  to  the 
medicine  spirits  of  course  he  gets  a  great 
power  and  almost  always  a  good  medicine 
song  to  go  with  the  power  so  that  he  can 
get  something  to  carry  in  his  medicine  bag 
to  help  him  if  he  needs  help. 

"Now  that  dream  that  you  had  that  night 
last  summer;  that  one  where  Mato-chotah, 
the  grizzly  bear,  came  and  talked  to  you; 
that,  my  friend,  was  a  very  strong  medicine 
dream;  you  should  follow  exactly  the  things 
Mato-chotah  told  you  to  do  for  it  will  be  of 
great  help  to  you  many  times;  you  should 
remember  the  song  that  Mato-chotah  siing 
and  the  dance  that  he  danced,  for  those  are 
the  things  that  will  bring  help  from  the 
great  spirit  Grizzly  when  you  need  help  the 
most;  you  should  remember  the  just-so  way 
to  do  things  and  the  just-so  things  to  do 
that  the  spirit  bear  told  you  about  in  your 
dream—and  you  should  do  these  things  in 
the  just-so  way  and  no  other  when  your 
heart-is-on-the-ground  and  you  need  help,  as 
in  this  matter  of  the  quicksand  we  have  just 
escaped,  thanks  to  my  medicine  and  the 
sacrifice  I  promised  to  give  to  the  Sun. 

**You  saw  how  quickly  my  medicine 
brought  help  to  us  today;  you  heard  me 
sing  my  medicione  song. 

"My  friend,  my  heart  is  good  toward  you 
and  I  sit  in  th^  ashes  and  cover  my  head 
with  my  blanket,  for  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Unseen-Ones  may  come  and  do  harm  be- 
cause you  do  not  do  as  the  great  spirit 
Grizzly  Bear  told  you  to  do  in  the  dream 
where  he  came  to  you;  my  heart  is  afraid 
for  you. 

"Think,  my  Sits-beside-me-brother,  think 
hard;  can  you  remember  the  just-so  song 
that  Mato-chotah  sang  to  you?" 

The  half-forgotten  lilt  of  an  Indian  song 
ran  in  my  head — a  song  that,  strangely 
enough,  I  had  heard  sung  by  a  ghostly  bear 
in  a  dream,  after,  out  of  curiosity,  I  had  fol- 
lowed out  religiously  a  preparatory  ceremo- 
nial of  three  days'  duration  precisely  as 
proscribed  by  BuU  Killer  after  he  had  con- 
suited  Fast  Horse  Runner,  the  most  powf/- 
,ful  medicine  man  among  his  people.         f 

It  had  been  a  foolish  proceeding  to  me, 
a  lot  of  nonsense  and  mummery,  all  as  mean- 
ingless, apparently,  as  child  play,  but  I  had 
gone  thru  it,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  partly 
because  I  did  not  want  to  offend  my  friend. 

On  the  third  night  I  had  gone  to  a  hill- 
top all  alone,  and  there,  under  the  stars,  I 
had  sat  down  on  my  blanket  to  wait  lalone, 
as  I  had  bev?n  told  to  do.  f 

I  do  not  know  when  I  ceased  to  be  wide 
awake;  I  do  not  know  when  I  went  Jo  sleep 
---if  I  did  go  to  sleep ;  I  do  not  knowfvhether 
the  dream  that  came  was  a  dreaiA,  or  a 
vision,  or  what  not.  I  only  know  )that  I 
■flieatoed.  o^ha^^ision  came.  Anry  tVi«t  I 
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saw,  plainly,  a  ghostly  Grizzly  Bear  so  high 
when  he  stood  up  that  he  overtopped  the 
peak  of  Inyan  Kara  against  which  he  swayed 
like  a  bear-shape  in  thin  blue  smoke,  a 
mile  high! 

I  know  that  I  watched  this  ghost-bear  go 
thru  the  steps  of  a  slow  Indian  dance  just 
as  I  had  seen  Indians  do  many  times — only 
this  dance  had  some  steps  of  its  own  which 
the  dancer  was  at  pains  to  show  me  very 
carefully  and  he  talked  to  me  in  Sioux— as 
he  danced. 

I  know  that  it  was  all  plain  and,  at  the 
time,  seemed  perfectly  natural  and  to  be  ex- 
pected and  that  I  have  never,  even  to  this 
day,  forgotten  the  exact  details  of  that 
strange  ceremonial — for  it  was  a  ceremonial 
of  great  significance  in  the  eyes  of  my 
friend.  Bull  Killer,  who  warned  me  not  to 
tell,  even  to  him,  the  details  of  the  dream, 
but  to  tell  him  the  substance  only,  when  I 
began  to  tell  him  about  my  experience  the 
next  morning  in  camp. 

I  was  told  by  Bull  Killer  that  I  must 
never  divulge  exactly  what  the  spirit  bear 
had  said  or  done  except  in  the  broadest  way; 
I  must  never  teach  anyone  the  words  and 
tune  of  the  song  which  the  spirit  bear  had 
sung;  I  must  keep  my  dream  details  secret 
and  when  I  was  in  distress  of  any  kind  I 
was  to  call  on  the  spirit  bear  for  aid,  for, 
by  appearing  to  me  in  my  dream  and  talking 
to  me  and  giving  me  his  song,  the  spiri* 
Griaady  Bear  had  bound  himself  to  be  my 
medicine  bear,  my  particular,  personal  guar- 
dian spirit  such  as  every  Indian  possesses 
and  believes  in  as  he  does  in  the  Sun. 
^  This,  according  to  Bull  Killer,  placed  the 
**medicine"  (which  mean  the  supernatural 
power)  of  that  great  spirit  bear  at  my  beck 


and  call  from  then  on  so  long  as  I  should 
live — aH  I  had  to  do  was  to  carry  with  me 
some  part  of  an  ordinary,  every-day  grizzly 
bear  which  I  must  procure  without  injuring 
the  owner;  nor  must  I  ever,  so  long  as  I 
should  live,  kill  or  destroy  or  injure  any 
living  grizzly  bear,  for  if  I  did  so  my  helper, 
Mato-chotah,  would  desert  me. 

Perhaps  you  remember  me  telling  you  in 
a  former  article  about  meeting  three  grown 
grizzlies  on  a  narrow  trail  in  what  is  now 
Glacier  Park  in  the  Northern  Rockies,  and 
how  they  went  off  beside  the  trail  and 
watched  me  pass,  making  no  effort  to  harm 
me  or  even  to  make  any  hostile  signs?  Per- 
haps you  have  noticed  the  grialy  bear  claw 
that  is  in  my  pocket,  or  at  least  never  far 
away  from  me?  Perhaps  you  have  also  no- 
ticed  the  string  of  the  same  kind  of  claws 
that  I  wear  as  part  of  my  Sioux  ceremonial 
costume?  And  the  other  string  that  fronts 
the  fine  war  bonnet  that  High  Hawk  made 
and   gave  to   me? 

Sitting  here  in  the  sunshine  of  the  hill- 
side  with  Bull  Killer  that  day,  I  heard  again 
the  lilt  and  words  of  the  spirit  bear's  song— 
"Oh  ya-te-wan— washtee  kah!  Wana-pc-yah 
Wah-kah-gee  1-o-c-e !  I  " 

There  is  more,  much  more,  to  it  and  1 
have  sung  it  many  times  in  strange  places 
since  that  day  to  accompany  the  Sow  step 
of  my  medicine  bear  dance. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  suddenly  taken  ill 
and  I  am  slowly  struggling  back  toward 
health  even  as  I  write  these  lines— and  I 
sing  my  medicine  song  very  often  these 
days;  perhaps  the  Sun  shines  brighter;  per- 
haps the  world  is  more  worth-while  be- 
cause of  the  help  sent  me  by  Mato-chotah— 
who  knows! 
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GRIZZLY  BEARS 


Grizzlies  were  hunted  by  the  Wintoon  when  in 

* 

their  winter  dens  or  in  caves.  Torches  were  used  and 
when  the  Bears  came  out  they  were  attacked  with 
spears  pointed  with  obsidian  blades.- 

The  Wintoon  ate  Bear  meat,  in  which  respect  they 


differed  from  many  California  tribes. 
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5^,   The  J^ri zzly/^ear  had  a  big  hump  on  his  shoulders. 
There  were  many  in  the  Hoopah  .countiy ,  and  they  were  enemies 
of  the  Indians.     Bears  used  to  be  people.     Bear  meat  is  not 

eaten  by  the  Hoopah. 

Owse  there  was  an  Indian  from  Redmjod  Creek  vdio  was 

very  strong  and  powerful  and  very  quick  in  his  movements. 

f 

When  passing  though  the  forest  on  his  way  to  Hoopa^ 

one  dfiy.  with  a  big  pack-basket  on  his  back,  he  saw  a  frizzly 
ifear  digging  in  the  ground  after  a  nest  of  yellow-jackets. 

The  man  said,  "I  will  go  and  play  with  him.**    He  went 
slowly  toward  the  l(ear.     Bvery  time  the^ear  raised  his  head 
the  BBn  stopped.     When  the  head  went  down  the  man  went  on. 
Finally  he  came  so  near  that  when  thenar's  head  was  down, 
he  put  his  hands  on  the^Bear's  rump  and  pushed  him  into  the 

hole  he  had  dug. 

The  iear  backed  out  and  stood  on  his  hind  feet 

facing  the  man.     Then  the  nfin  talked  to  him.     The  Bear  sprang 
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at  him  and  knocked  him  down.     The  man 


crawled  out  between  the 


gear's  hind  legs.     In  this  ,ay  he  tept  on  fooling  «itb  the 


^ear 


and  thenar  slobhered  all  over  him. 

Ores  when  stepping  backward  his  heel  struck  a  s«ll 
log  and  he  fell  on  his  back,  the/ear  on  top  of  him.    He  lay 

till  and  finally  crawled  out  again  from  under  the 

and  shot  two  or   three  through 


perfectly  a 


Bear.     Then  he  drew  his  arrows 


the  neck  of  thenar,  killing  him. 
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Hear,  cause  of  disease,  132,  148 

—  clan  of  Taskigi,  115 

—  give  help  to  cure  disease,  305,  306 

—  foot  bone,  sacred  object,  302,  304 
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Artemis,  a  Greek  Goddess,  had  early  connections  with  the  Wolf 
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and  Bear.     She  had  been  adored  as  a  Bear,  and  the  Brauronia,  the 


dance  of  girls  called  'Bears  J  showed  that  Artemis  had  once  been 
the  hear-totem  of  a  clan  ito  looked  on  hears  as  their  kinsmen."  — 


Religion,  its  Origin  and  Forms,  by  J;  A.  Maculloch.p.lSS,  Londo 
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Burns  (L.  M.)     Digger  Indian  legends. 
(Land  of  ^unshine,  Los  Angeles.  1901, 
XIV,    310-314.    397-402.)     These   last 
two  sections  of  Mr  Burns'  paper  record 
**  the  love-making  of  Quatuk  (Coyote)," 
**  the  Rabbit  and  the  Toad/'  and  **  the 
legend   of   Edoochme."     The    tale   of 
how  Coyote  took  a  fog  for  the  ocean 
and  tried  to  swim  it  "  is  a  general  fa- 
vorite."    In  the  second  tale  the  Rabbit 
gets  the  Toad  to  jump  into  the  fire  and 
get  burned,— the  Toad  had  killed  the 
Rabbit's  love,  the   little  green   Frog. 
The  third  tale  is  of  an  abandoned  child, 
who  performed  wonderful  deeds.     He 
lies  now  turned  (by  himself)  into  stone 
in  the  bed  of  Salmon  river,  **  with  his 
arms  and  legs  uplifted  in  arches."  And 
today  *'the  Indian  boy  who  can  swim 
through  without  touching  will  never  be 
harmed  by  a  grizzly." 
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BOOK   NOTICES. 


These  strange  corners  are  described  in  a  felicitous  vein,  and 
details  such  as  can  be  given  only  after  careful  research  are  faith- 
fully and  accurately,  though  simply,  portrayed  in  a  manner  that  all 
may  read  and  learn,  and  many  become  dispossessed  of  the  popular 
fallacies  regarding  this  little-known  region.  The  Moki  snake  dance 
is  described  and  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Navajo  hunting  custom 
of  ''begging  the  bear's  pardon.'*  Under  the  title  ''.The  witches' 
corner"  some  interesting  facts  are  given  concerning  the  practice  of 
sorcery  by  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  by  the  Pueblos.  The  Pueblo 
"magicians"  or  medicine-men  (the  brujos  and  hechiceros  oi  old 
Mexican  annals),  who  perform  many  wonderful  feats  of  legerde- 
main, and  the  "  self-crucifiers,"  or  so-called  Penitent  Brothers, 
who  still  practice  the  barbaric  custom  of  crucifixion  as  a  means  of 
penance,  are  given  a  place  in  the  book.  "  Homes  that  were  forts  " 
(referring  to  the  former  cliff-houses  of  the  Pueblos),  *•  Montezuma's 
well,"  and  "  Montezuma's  castle  "  are  chapters  of  special  interest 
to  the  archeologist. 
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The  Mission  and  Mission  Indians  of  California;  New  Linguistic  Family  in  Cali- 
forn^i^  by  H.  W.  Henshaw.  f 

EvidenAs  of  the  Successors  of  Paleolitrfc  Man  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley, 

by  C.  \  Abbott.  /  / 

The  Winnipeg  ]\^ound  Region^  by  Qeorge  Bryce. 
Artificial  LaiVua^es,  by  David  Rj^eys. 
The  Parsee  T^e^  of  Silence^  Mrs.  R.  Hitchcock. 
Seega,  an  Egyptfl^Game,  Wh.  C.  Bolton. 
Onondaga  Shamam^^asl^fby  DeCost  Smith. 

Gold  Ornament  fror^<Fl|^da ;  Portrait  Pipe  from  Central  America,  by  A.  E. 
Douglas.  \  ^t 

The  Phonetic  Alpha^  ofH|ie  Winnebago  Indians,  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher. 
The  Mid^wiwin  o^rjind  MelS^ine  Society  of  the  Ojibwa,  by  W.  J.  Hoffman. 
Algonkin  Onomajftogy ;  a  Missisltegua  Legend,  by  A.  F.  Chamberlain. 
Huron-Iroquoia^f  the  Spt.  Lawrencl^fud  Lake  Region,  by  D.  Wilson. 
Gesture  Langi^ge  of  Blackfoot.>Indian\|  by  J.  McLean. 
The  AfricaiJn  Canada,  yj.  C.  Hamilt^. 
Governmejft  of  the  Six  Nktions,  by  O-ji-ja^ek-ha. 
Results  of  Exploration/ about  the  Serpent\ound  of  Adams  County,  Ohio,  for 

whidfagrant  was  made  by  the  Association, ^y  F.  W.  Putnam. 
Little/alls  Quartzes,  by  Franc  E.  Babbitt.     \ 
Stea/e  Ornaments  from  the  Susquehanna  River*U)y  Atreus  Wanner. 

Nol^s  on  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  Hudson's  Strait,  by  F   F   Pavne 

CAtents  of  Children;s  Minds,  by  Haflaii  H.  TimXu — •     •       /      • 

Tfe  Accads,  by  Virginia  H.  Bowers.     ^ 
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The  Places  of  Gentes  in  Siouan  Camping  Circles.— In  the 
camping  circles  of  the  various  Siouan  tribes  there  is  no  uniform 
order  of  gentes.  When  we  compare  the  customs  of  the  several 
tribes  we  are  led  to  ask  several  questions:  i.  Have  not  certain 
gentes  shifted  their  camping  areas?  2.  Has  there  been  consolida- 
tion  of  gentes  or  sub-gentes?  3.  Has  there  been  segregation  or 
differentiation  of  gentes  or  sub-gentes?  4.  Are  there  any  instances 
of  emigration  from  one  tribe  to  another  of  a  common  stock?  5. 
Has  a  new  gens  been  formed  by  the  adoption  of  foreigners  (/.  e., 
those  of  another  linguistic  stock)  into  the  tribe? 

I.  Dakota  /ri'bes,— The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  animal 
names  for  Dakota  gentes.  Their  names  point  either  to  a  former 
habitat  or  else  to  some  custom  or  event  in  their  past  history.  If  all 
the  Dakotas  (''The  Seven  Council-fires '')  ever  camped  in  a  com- 
mon circle,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  four  gentes  (Spirit 
Lake  village,  Leaf  village,  Warpeton,  and  Sisseton)  occupied  one 
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side  of  the  circle,  and  three  gentes  (Yankton,  Yanktonnais,  and 
Teton)  pitched  their  tents  on  the  other.     A  study  of  the  dialects  of 
the  Dakota  points  to  this ;  and  we  have  a  recent  statement  made  by 
Dakotas  to  Miss  Fletcher  that  their  people  used  to  camp  in  two  sets 
of  concentric  circles— one  of  four  circles,  the  other  of  three.     The 
first  area  in  the  circle  of  the  Spirit  Lake  village  is  that  of  the  Kiyuksa, 
ox  Breakers  of  the  custom,  so  called  because  they  disregard  the  law 
of  marriage  outside  the  gens ;  but  in  the  Upper  Yanktonnais  (a  half- 
tribe)  the  Kiyuksa  have  the  fifth  place ;  among  the  Oglala  they  have 
the  third  place,  according  to  one  authority ;  and  they  are  part  of 
the  seventh  Brule  or  Sichanghu  gens.     The  Kap'ozha,  ''Unincum- 
bered with  much  baggage,"  are  the  third  gens  of  the  Spirit  Lake 
village  and  the  sixth  of  the  Sisseton  when  the  latter  camp  alone 
as  a  tribe.     When  the  Sisseton  and  Wanpeton  camp  together  the 
Kap'ozha  shift  their  area  to  the  other  side  of  the  circle,  becoming  the 

eleventh  gens  in  order. 

The  Oyate  shi-cha,  or  Bad  Nation,  have  the  sixth  place  m  the 
circle  of  the  Spirit  Lake  village  and  the  seventh  in  that  of  the 
Yankton.     The  Chan-ku-te,  Shooters  at  or  among  trees,  form  the 
first  gens  of  the  Yankton  and  the  fourth  of  the  Sisseton.     The  Ti 
zaptan,  or  Five  Lodges,  have  the  first  place  in  the  Siha-sapa  or 
Black  feet  (Teton)  circle,  the  fifth  place  in  the  Sisseton  circle ;  but 
they  occupy  the  twelfth  area  when  the  Sisseton  and  Warpeton  have 
one  circle  in  common.     The  Wa-che-un-pa,  or  Roasters,  constitute 
the  fifth  gens  of  the  Yankton,  the  eighth  or  ninth  (?)  of  the  Si-chan- 
ghu,  and  the  fifteenth  (?)  of  the  Oglala— (authorities  differ;  hence  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  their  exact  areas).     The  Shi-kshi-che-la  {Bad 
ones  of  different  kinds)  are  the  third  gens  of  the  Upper  Yanktonnais, 
the  sixth  of  the  Itazipcho,  the  seventh  of  the  Minikoozhu,  and  the 
seventh  of  the  Hunkpapa.     The  Wazhazha  have  the  fifth  area  in  the 
circle  of  the  Siha-sapa,  and  the  fifteenth  in  that  (the  recent  one)  of  the 
Si-chan-ghu.    The  Wakan  are  the  eleventh  gens  of  the  Oglala  and  the 
eighth  of  the  Hunkpapa.     The  Tiyochesli  have  the  fourteenth  area 
in  the  Si-chan-ghu  circle,  and  the  seventeenth  in  that  of  the  Oglala. 
The  Wa-glu-khe,  In-breeders,  are  said  to  be  the  ninth  Sichanghu 
gens      One  authority  makes  them  the  seventh  gens  of  the  Oglala; 
another,  four  years  later  (1884),  makes  them  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  gentes  of  the  latter  tribe.     One  authority  gave  the  Ite 
shi-cha,  or  Bad  Faces,  as  the  first  or  fifth  Oglala  gens ;  another  said 
that  this  name  belongs  to  the  second  sub-gens  of  the  twelfth  gens  as 
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well  as  to  the  thirteenth  gens  of  the  Oglala.  The  Wa-kmu-ha  o-in, 
the  name  of  the  third  Yankton  gens,  corresponds  to  the  Wa-mnu- 
gha  o-in,  the  sixth  Siha-sapa  gens. 

Segregation, — Six  of  the  original  Dakota  gentes  have  developed 
into  tribes,  each  with  its  respective  gentes.  One,  the  Yankton- 
nais,  is  in  two  half-tribes,  each  having  its  own  gentes.  The  seventh 
original  gens,  the  Teton,  developed  into  seven  gentes:  Si-chan-ghu, 
Itazipcho,  Ohe-nonpa,  Minikoozhu,  Siha-sapa,  Oglala,  and  Hunk- 
papa.  Each  of  these,  in  turn,  now  has  its  gentes,  and  some  of  the 
latter  are  divided  into  sub-gentes.  It  is  said  that  the  Hohe  or  Asin- 
niboin  tribe  was  originally  part  of  a  Yanktonnais  gens.  In  1880  the 
writer  was  told  by  Tetons  visiting  Washington  that  the  Sichanghu 
were  then  in  thirteen  .gentes,  two  of  which  could  be  traced  to  a 
foreign  origin.  In  1884  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker,  a  Dakota,  stated 
to  him  that  the  Sichanghu  were  then  in  eleven  gentes ;  but  in  the 
same  year  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  furnished  the  writer  with  the  names 
of  eighteen  divisions,  though  he  said  that  some  of  them  were  of 
recent  origin  (by  segregation). 

Emigration  or  adoption, — Mr.  Cleveland  gave  Ohe-nonpa  (the 
name  of  a  Teton  gens)  as  the  seventeenth  Sichanghu  gens.  Was 
there  a  change  from  a  secondary  to  a  tertiary  place  brought  about 
by  emigration  ? 

In  1880  a  Teton  told  the  writer  that  the  tenth  Sichanghu  gens, 
called  Sha-wa'-la  or  Shawnee,  was  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
former  Shawnee  captives.  In  1884  Rev.  Mr.  Cleveland  stated  that 
the  tenth  Sichanghu  gens  was  named  I-san'-ya-ti  or  Santee,  point- 
ing to  an  emigration  from  the  Isanyati  or  Spirit  Lake  village  of  the 
Dakotas.  In  1880  the  writer  was  told  by  some  of  the  Tetons  that 
the  eleventh  Sichanghu  gens  was  named  I-hank'-ton-wan',  or  Yank- 
ton, pointing  to  the  emigration  or  adoption  of  members  of  the  Yank- 
ton Dakota  tribe  (originally  the  '*  End  Village**). 

II.  Dhd'gi'ha,  etc, — The  names  of  gentes  in  this  division  of  the 
Siouan  family  are  of  the  following  classes :  Animal  names,  taboo 
names,  archaic  names  (some  of  which  may  be  called  cryptic  names, 
as  Ponka,  Osage,  Kansa,  Dha-ta-da,  Hanga,  Ishtasanda,  and  Chi°- 
zhu). 

Shifting  of  areas, — Taking  the  Omaha  circle  as  the  temporary 

standard,  we  find  the  Elk  (Thunder)  and  Kansa  (Wind)  gentes 

occupying  the  extreme  areas  on  one  side,  and  the  Earth-lodge 

makers  (Wolf)  and  Ishtasanda  (Thunder  and  Reptile)  holding  simi- 
48 
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lar  areas  on  the  other.  Among  the  Omaha  the  Elk  people  lead  in 
the  worship  of  the  thunder.  In  the  Kansa  tribe  the  Elk  people 
were  originally  part  of  the  Earth  gens.  They  left  that  gens,  going 
to  the  other  side  of  the  circle ;  but  these  two  gentes  still  constitute 
the  van  in  the  tribal  circle.  ^ 


Omaha  circle. 

■                                    • 

Kansa. 

Osage. 

Ponka. 

Winnebago. 
(Had  no 
circle.) 

Elk,  1st. 

1 6th. 

6th. 

3d. 

3d. 

Kansa,  or  Wind,  5th. 

4th. 

7th. 

(Wanting?) 

(Wanting?) 

Earth-lodge     makers,     or 
Wolf,  6th. 

Earth,  1st. 

nth. 

(Wanthig?) 

Wolf,  1st. 

Thunder,  or  Reptile,  loth. 

9th. 

8th. 

• 

1st. 

Sth. 

In  the  following  table  the  Winnebago  order  is  taken  as  the 
standard : 


Win. 

Ponka. 

Omaha. 

Kansa. 

« 

Oto. 

Iowa. 

Mo. 

Wolf,  I. 

• 

6 

■    s 

2 

2 

Bear,  2. 

1* 

4* 

I 

I 

■     1       »U    ...             !'■■ 

Elk,  3. 

3t 

«t 

16 

4J 

2 

n 

lOt 

6 

8t 

Snake,  4. 

Notes.— The  Wolf  and  Bear  people  form  one  gens  among  the  Kansas, 

♦A  sub-gens  in  the  1st  or  4th  gens. 

f  On  opposite  sides  of  the  circle,  separated  only  by  the  entrance. 

X  On  opposite  sides  of  the  circle. 

Ji^ar  element  in  the  tribes.— In  the  Omaha  circle,  the  Elk  gens,  the 
first,  on  the  right  side.  In  the  Kansa  circle,  two  gentes.  Large  and 
Small  Hanga,  on  the  left  side.  In  the  Osage  circle,  all  the  gentes 
on  the  right  side  are  war  gentes,  but  the  first  and  second  (reckon- 
ing from  the  van)  are  the  soldiers  or  policemen.     If  any  on  the  left 
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Invulnerable  Grizzly  Bear. 

.Panther  lived  with  his  brothers.  He  used  to  spend  all  the 
time  hunting,  but  every  time  before  he  set  out  he  used  to  say 
to  his  brothers,  "You  must  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  west 
ridge!" 

One  day  the  brothers  said  to  each  other,  "Why  does  he 
always  tell  us  that?" 

Up  on  the  ridge  they  saw,  away  oflF  at  the  end  of  the  timber, 
an  old  man  lying  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  wife  sitting 
beside  him. 

"Old  man!"  they  shouted,  "Come  over  and  help  us  pound!" 

"What  did  you  say?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"Come  help  us  pound!" 

"All   right,"   he   said.     And  he  put   on   his   grizzly-bear-skin 

blanket. 

The  two  boys  ran  home  and  slid  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
They  heard  him  coming. 

"Boys,  open  the  door  for  me!"  he  called.  When  they  didn't 
open,  he  climbed  up  on  the  roof  and  came  down  the  smoke- 
hole.  The  boys  gave  him  some  venison  and  he  ate  it.  When 
he  had  finished  it,  they  gave  him  another  helping,  and  he  ate 
that — he  ate  all  the  meat  in  the  house — he  ate  the  untanncd 
hides.     When  he  had  finished  he  said,  "Well,   Til   go  home!" 

The  boys  opened  the  door,  but  he  was  so  filled  he  couldn't 
get  through,  so  he  climbed  out  the  smoke-hole. 

When  Panther,  the  oldest  brother,  came  home  he  carried 
two  deer. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  go  up  on  the  west  ridge?"  he  said 
to  his  brothers,  and  he  slapped  them  and  pinched  their  faces. 

All  that  night  Panther  was  busy  flaking  arrow-points.  In 
the  morning  he  set  out,  carrying  five  quivers  full  of  arrows. 
He  came  where  the  old  man  was  lying  and  he  shot  him  twice. 

"Alo!"  the  old  man  cried,  "What  did  you  put  in  the  fire  that 
snaps  so?" 

"It's  not  the  fire  snapping  this  time,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"He's  shooting  at  you!" 

Then  the  old  man  jumped  up  and  took  down  the  grizzly- 
bear  blanket  and  put  it  on.  The  young  man  kept  shooting 
back  at  him  as  he  ran.  Finally  Panther  had  only  one  arrow  left 
from  his  five  quivers-full. 

"Between  his  toes!"  called  the  old  woman. 

Panther  shot  him  there  between  the  toes,  and  the  old  mat* 
rolled  over  dead. — Univ.  of  Cal.  Bulletin. 
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Who  smiles  because  the  ;Cvinter's  done. 

The  bees  about  the  poppies  hum, 

Repeat  the  invitation— Come, 

O,  come  into  the  outer  air— 

There's  laughter,  song  and  sunshine  there, 

O,  come  along. 

TRAIL  TRIMMINGS 

Over  a  hundred  members  of  the  ^l-Wound  t^ 

the'winter  gathering  on  the  munt^^^^^^^  ^,^3. 

day  was  a   sprmg-Uke  break  m  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

The  sun  was  bright.  ^  |j^,^,  ^^f  ^  ^^^'  x^  lead  was 

While  some  of  us  were  talking  a  |ood  deal  on  the  f^/^^^ 
the   club  winter  reunion,  some  of  *"«.  ^°y?  °p;  "    Line  Trail 

Q„i,e  .  list  of  n,en,b.,s  ot  «f «"  f  f  ?,*' ~;  J,'';^'  *?h 

and  addresses  to  the  assistant  secretary.     Have  you. 

Send  in  your  new  address  to  the  assistant  secretary  so  that 
the  club  mamng  list  may  be^orrected  accordingly. 

Apropos  of  Dr.  Merriam's  -^-^^f^'J-ed'thalte  D^"" 
appearing  -,?-S'LulrwJ  ds  tS  would  mate  appropriate 
S^il'andlhat^r  hi:r  offeUd.  when  occasion  arises,  to 
visit  any  trail  and  recommend  a  name. 

Violet  Ehrman  and  Andrew  ENeuenberg  arc  h.-efo^h,;^ 

climax  of  many  pleasant  meetmgs  on  the  trail. 

Albert  T  Thomson  and  H.  B,  West  were  visitors  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Report  of  Nat  onal  Museum,  1889— Wilson.    (^-ImJiJL^cJLjJ        l^^^i  I  y 


Plate    VIII. 


Stone  Bear.    (Plaster  Cast.) 

(Cat.  No.  1108%,  U   S.  N.  M.     Original  taken  from  a  mound  in  Newark,  Ohio.     Coj 
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No  other  animal  was  held  in  such  dread  by  the  '-IMians  as  was 
the  grizzly.   Many  tribes  before  going  on  a  bear  hunt  performed 

* 

solemn  ceremonies,  aiid  if  a  grizzly  v/as  killed,  offered  sacrifice. 
In  the  Peace  River  country  in  1793  Mackenzie  said  the  Indians 
never  ventured  to  attack  it  except  v/hen  in  parties  of  at  least 
three  or  four.   On  Eed  River,  along  the  boundary  between  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota ^an  Indian  who  killed  a  grizzly  in  October  1800 

begged  the  fur  trader,  .Alexander  Henry,  for  some  rum  in  order  to 

imke  a  feast,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  clbth  to  hang 

up  as  a  sacrifice. 
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CALIFORNU: 


4:\'^.<^J^JPV'-.\¥^'.^\ 


G.Mallenct     10th  Ann .Hept . Bar .Eth . f or  1888-89,  1893. 

filte  Rirer,  Flg8,12.U«16.....pP»54-57. 
Oireps  Valley.  Pls.Ig.  IV» facing  p.56. 
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BEAR 


TUSATAII    Phratry  &  Gehtes 


V.Mindeleff  (after  material  collected  by  A.M.Stephen); 


8th  Ann . Kept .jbr.Eth. for  1886-87: 


I    »  #>  t 


1891. 


«■» 


Name  of  Bear  In  Hopitiih  s  JBo«»nap 


Name  of  Bear  given  in  3  languages j 

,       TeWae«   >  >  e  e  e  e     KO 

•Hopituh^  •  • .  Ho%>nau 
Navajo,,,,,,  aao 


^  ,\    tfo^fm**. 


Oraibi : 
pp* 105-108. 


-sri,  no'p€ 


=.  Mo- 


t^bol 
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B  BAB 


«aM>Mi^ 


TUSATAB     CUB    BABE  «    fiS9l&- 

J.W.y««lw>t  IWh  Ann .B«pt . Bur .Eth .  for  1897-98 , 
Pmrt  2;        1900  [paWa905}. 


CUn  rmm* 


,  tr^liiODftl  BUtoiT,  *""*^'^JJj*'g33 


Sum  M  Bi»  oIuik** 


,pp.615»  618 


A>«oeiftt«4  with  Snalt»-Ant«lope  •ool»ti«»...p.824 


B  E  A  B        (RED) 


T^5iu--Wu!  -K^ 


ESKIMO,       BERIKG  STRAIT,  ALASKA. 


Baf.Helaont   18th  Axm.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1896-97: 

1899rpubl . 1901] . 

Beluga,  totema,  folktalea,  &c . .  .pp .438 , V#W^470 , 

V 
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B  £  A  B 


ESKIMO,  BERIKG  STRAIT,  ALASKA 

V..,I.^.lson:     18th  Axm.Bept.Bur.Eth.for  1896-97; 

1899rpwbl.l90l] 


Kethods  df  hunting  *««i^trappine  ^^*^ ;       ;l20-12S 
and  encounters  with  l>ear PP***    * 

shelter ,  4c. . . .  »*M.-40>-  Iwv  *•»•*«* 


i 
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BEAR 


MEHOMIHI     IITDIASS ; 


^^^^Hofftjan:   14th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.fOf- 1892-93: 


1396. 


Clan  name  for  bear  OWfti^t-.^. Pp.40-42.  ^ 


Myths  of  the  "bear 


pp.39-41.  91,  152-5. 
169-70.175-81.196-200, 

217-8. 
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BEAR       (GRI25ZLY) 


SIOUAH 


INDIANS  (Omaha  &  Qxiapaw  Bear-Claix  names).— 

J.O.Doraey;  15th  Ann .Bept , Bur .Eth . f or  189S-M: 

pp. 227. 229,    1897. 


i 


BEAR 


SIOUAN  IlIDIAHS   (Bear-Clan  names). 


J.O.Dorsey;  15th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1893-94: 

1897. 


!f 


Mandan •  p.241 

Biloxi •.  P.24S 

Tutelo  p. 244 
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BEAR       1»ICTCGBAPHS 


G.Malleryt   10th  Ann. Kept. Bur .Eth. for  1888-89:  1893. 


Dakotaa t  Bear  symbols  of  Dakota  personal  names; 

4th  Ann .Kept. for  1882-83:  pp.175.  177-180, 

plB.lil-llv,lvii-lxxix. 
10th  Ann.Rept.for  1888-89:  pp,422-3,  453,455,591, 

et  passim  p.736;   figs. 544-5, 6 12-3,* 
••  •«  fie. 1247. 

Haidat Queen  Charlotte  Islands):  Bear  tattoo  figures 

(after  Hofflnan ).,.., p.S99,     fig. 520. 

I 

MoklL Oakley  Springs,  Arix.):Bear  pictograph  (after 

G.K.Gilhert ) pp. 748-9,  fig3.h,g. 

(Same:  In  4th  Ann.Rept.for  1882-83:  p. 47, 

figs. 5, 10,   1886). 

Hew  L'lexico  (about  10  miles  below  mouth  of  Rio  La  Plata): 

Petroglyphs  on  the  Rio  San  Juan  (after  h'.H.     ' 
Holmes)  pp. 73-75,  fig. 36,   j 


! 


B  £  A  B 


2U1TI   (Myth  of  the  oriein  of  Bear  Clans). — 

F.H»Cu3hln<;;     13th  Anri.Bept.Bur.Eth.for  1891-92: 

p.387,         1896. 
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B  .E  A  R 


SIA     INDIANS,     NE\y  MEXICO 


KrB.M.C.Stevenaon;     11th  Aim.Rept.Bur.Eth.for 
1889-90 «       1894. 


Clan  naKd  (£o-hai  =  Bear)* *... p. 19 

* 

Myths  of  bear  ogre;  and  of  bear  cult  society 

pp. 47, 69-72. 


BEAR 


SIOUAI    (Belief*,  taboos,  cerwMiiialt »  Bqrthi,  leo) 


j-.g-ltoy— v..     11th  Ami«Bept.BTtr»Sth.for  1869-90} 

1694. 


(Coiuralt  Index). 
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KIOWA  (Taboo  of  bear  to  the  taime  and  Its  keeper) — 


J«Mooney:     17th  Ann.Rept. Bar. 2tb. for  1895-96: 

p. 323,       1896. 


.   ^^  mm  11.^11111— imi  .If      ,'^,   -,  .V    c  .1    y   ■ .  tf 


BEAR   MYTHS  &     BELIEFS 


G.Mallery;  10th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1808-89,   1893. 

f 


OjibwaatMinneaota) :  Ceremonial  chants ♦  traditional  instruc- 
tions, &c.  used  in  initiating  new  members  in  the 
MldB^wiwin  or  Grand  Medicine  Society*  .pp. 232-256, 

pla«zvil-xix« 


Haida(;iueen  Charlotte  Islands):   Carving  and  myth  of  the 

Bear-Mother  (after  J.G. Swan)  ••  •p.478,     fig.665# 


Menomoni;  Pictograph  and  nqyth  of  the  White  Bear  g^aardian 

spirit,  Lalce  Superior  copper  regions. • -p. 481, 

fig.669 


BEAR     PICTOGRAPH 


HAIDX  TATTOO     FOB    BEAR  TOTEM(Q^een  CJharlotte  l8landa,B.C. ) 


J. G, Swan;  4th  Ann.Rept.Bur.Eth.for  1882-83:  pp. 70,72, 

fig. 27.         1886. 
Same:     lOth  Ann .Rapt. for  1888-89;  pp. 402, 404, 

fig. 526,       1893. 


BEAR       AS       SYMBOL,  &0. 


G.lilalleyy  ;     10th  Ann  .Kept. Bur. Eth.  for  1888-89.     1895 


(Jhilkat;  Totemlc  insignia  on  ceremonial  blanltet   (after 

Kibiack) *p.430,  flg.554. 


Datotae:  Bear  as  tribal  deaienation.. . ... .• .••  p. 379. 

Bear  as  totemfto  designation  of  olan.....pp»390-391, 

,  fig. 514. 

Menomoni ;  Bear  totem  on  grave  post pp. 521-2,  figs. 728-9. 


Mohawks ;  Bear  as  tribal  designation  (after 

Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie) 


p.377 


Kavajos:  Bear  as  totem'  ••««•••••••##* •••••••.  pe388 


Ojibwas;  Bear  as  totem 


p. 388 


Indians  of  Kortheaatem  U>S^;  Bear  as  symbol  of 

the  warrior  •  ^  •«••••%#••  • pe613 


BEAB  TABOO  OP  Tlffi  KIOVIA  IHJIAHS 

JemesKooney.  in  his  'Calenaar 
History  of  the  Kiowa  Indians.'     says  that 
"among  the  numerous  things  tahooed  to  the 


jaiua    Lsun  dance  imaK<=j  =.-  — 
rahbits.  and  looking-glas.es.  none  of  «hich 
«ust  be  permitted  to  come  near  the  saored 
image  or  be  touched  by  the  iaim  keeper." 

ffcriseliialS)!  p^  323:     "5898"  1901- 


ii«' 


Bear  Myths  continued  (Bull.  39) 

»The  Men  who  entertained  the  Bears »p.440 
'Story  of  the  Nanyaayi  Crests'  p. 442 


J 


1  ■, 


BEAR  N.MsIES  AMONG  THB  KIOWA 


Among  the  names  given  "by  James  Mooney 
of  Kiowa  chiefs  and  individuals  are: 
2ai=akja,  "Sitting-bear"  (Satank) 
5^flt-taifitfl.  "White-bear"  (Sa-tan4:a) 
m=Mm,  "Pushing-bear"  (||^^g|!^J) 

"Lone-bear"  (Sit-par-ga.  or  Sa- 

pa-ga,  or  One  Bear) 

■ema-i .  "Bear-lying-down"  (3a-ta-more) 


QiJantekana   (Kon-zhon-ta-co.  Poor  Bear) 
Pfiriageaman.   "Ten-elks"   '^^^^y-^I^Q^I^"""®^' 

Past  Bear 

James  Mooney,  Calendar  History  of  the 
Kiowa  Indians.  17th  Ann.  Kept.  Bureau  Sthn. 
(for  1896-1896),  pp.  185.  185,  327.  329, 
"1898"     1901. 


BEAE  MYTHS 


ITTHS  (y-^^^  ^■^'^Tih 


•The  Buffalo  and  the  Grizzly  Bear'  in 

Katharine  B.  Judson»s  Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Great  Plains,  pp.68-70,  1913 

»How  Old  Man  above  Created  the  World »  in 
Katharine  B.  Judson»a  » Myths  and  Legends 
of  California  and  the  Old  Southwest* 
pp.  37-38,  1912 
•Creation  of  Man»  Ihid.  pp,51-53 
•Old  Man  Above  and  the  Grizzlies*  Ihid.55-57 
•Creation  of  the  Porcupine*  Ihid.  44 
•Origin  of  the  Chilkat  Blanket •  Ihid.77.79 
•Origin  of  the  Wind*  Ihid*  91 


•Old  Man  above  and  the  Grizzlies*  in 

Katharine  B.  Judson*s  *Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest*,  pp. 35-37, 1912 
*The  Spell  of  the  Laughing  Raven*  Ibid  88 
•Coyote  and  Grizzly*  Ibid.  114-115      , 
•Coyote  in  the  Buffalo  Country^  Ibid  119-122 
•Old  Grizzly  and  old  Antelope •  Ibid.  133-140 


BEAE  MYTHS 


„ 


Pline  Earle  Goddard  records  the  following 
Bear  Myths  in'Sarsi  Texts'  published  Id  the 
the  Univ,  of  Calif.  Publ,  in  ^erican  Archae*, 
ology  and  Ithnology*  Vol,  11,  No,  3.  Feb.  27, 

1915: 

»A  Bear  Brings  Home  a  Crippled  Sarsi*  p« 

♦A  Pight  with  a  Bear*  p.265 


GRIZZLY  BSAR  DANCE  &  NAMES  AMONG  SIOIJX 


Dorsey  mentions  in  his  'Study  of 
Siouan  Cults'  a  Grizzly  Bear  Dance  among 
these  people  (498),  and  says  thaf'an  examina- 
tion of  the  personal  name  lists  reveals  suoh 
names  as  First  or  One  Grizzly-bear,  Two 
Grizzly-Bears,  Three  Grizzly-hears,  Pour 
Grizzly-bears ,  Many  Grizzly-bears . " 


James  Owen  Dorsey,  A  Study  of 
Siouan  Cults,  11th  Ann,  Rept,  Bureau  Ethn.* 
(for  1889-1890),  pp.  498,  542,  1894. 


•^ 


H 


BUR    MTPHS 


Belief  in  the  possession  of  human  attri- 
butes by  bears  is  widespread,  and  many 
belieye  that  bears  are  either  another  kind  of 
people  or  closely  related  to  people.  Many 
believe  that  bears  understand  ihat  is  said 
by  people,  and  that  they  overhear  conversation 
when  a  long  distance  away*  In  some  cases 
bears  speak  to  people.  This  is  mentioned  in 
an  Ojibwa  tale  where  it  is  said  that  a  boy 
and  his  sister  f&o  had  been  captured  by  a 
party  of  Sioux  escaped  anifled  toward  their 


home.  On  the  way,  some  one  spoke  to  the  girl. 
It  was  a  bear  that  spoke  to  her  and  told  her 
to  go  to  a  certain  tree.  This  she  did,  and 
found  that  the  tree  had  fallen  and  lodged  in 
the  crotch  of  another.  They  both  climbed  the 
tree  and  hung  there  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  looked  like  bears. 


> 


"HarTan  I.  Smith.  Journ.  Am.  Polk-Lore, 
Vol.  19,  p.  228. 


BEAR  MTTHS 


Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians  in 
North  America  in  which  clanship  prevails,  the 
Bear  clan  was  one  of  the  most  widespread,  oc- 
curring here  and  there  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the 


In  an  article  on  a  Winnebago  funeral, 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Bear  clan  is 
mentioned  and  the  funeral  rites  described. 
In  accordance  with  ^ob  old  Winnebago  Custom, 
the  first  individual  to  be  notified  of  the 
death  was  a  member  of  the  Wolf  clan.  P^ 

w Oliver  Lamere  &  Paul  Eadin.  Jai..Antbropologisti 
^   Vol.  13,  pp.  437-444.  1911. 


WIYOT  NAME  FOR  GRIZZLY 


The  Wiyot  Indians  call  Grizzly  Makw^ 

ill,  the  latter  word  meaning  "biter." — 


7  &  ArQhae 


L.  L*  Loud, 

Wiyot  Territory^  Univ,  Calif.  Puhs.  in  Am,  Arch, 

&  Ethn.,  Vol,  14,  p.  236,  1918. 


DREAD  OP  TRANSFORMATION  INTO  GRIZZLY  BEARS 


The  Indians  living  at  the  mouth  of 
Rassian  River,  a  branch  of  the  Porno  stock, 
practiced  cremation, as  did  most  of  the 
other  tribes  of  California.  In  their  case 
a  definite  reason  was  given,  according  to 
Powers,  namely,  that  if  the  dead  are  not 
burned  they  will  become  Grizzly  Bears. 


Powers,  Tribes  of  California,  194.  1877. 


ORNAMENTS  OP  BEAR  BLAWS 


In  an  Q\)otyQet  ef  a  paper  unni^  by 
R«v.  E.  P.  Wilson 
Pelk'Iiore  Seoioty^on  the  Kootenay  Indians, 
it  was  said  that  the  men  of  the  tribe  living 
in  British  Colunbia  adorned  their  neoks  and 
ears  with  ornaments  made  of  bearv'  claws  and 
moose  teeth. 


Journal  Am*  Polk-Lore,  Vol,  3,  No.  8, 
p.  11.  March  1890. 


BEAR  CLAN  OR  GBNS 


IHmT 


is  common.  The  late  Major  John  G.  Bourke 
found  this  gens  among  those  of  2uni,  2ia, 
Cochiti,  and  Isleta. 

John  G.  Bonrke.  Journal  AM,  Polk-Lore. 
Vol.  3,  No,  9.  pp.  Il6.  117,  June  1890.   * 


s  . 


THE  BEAR  AND  COYOTE  MADE  A  BET 


Major  John  G.  Bourke,  in  his  'Notes 
on  Apache  Mythology',  states  that  in  the 
course  of  one  of  the  myths  the  following 
sentences  occur:  "Then  the  Bear  and 
Coyote  made  a  bet.**  "The  Bear  bet  it 
was  always  to  be  night  and  neyer  to  be 
dawn;  the  Coyote  won  the  bet." 

Journal  Am.  Poll-Lore,  Vol,  3,  No*  10. 
p.  211,  September  1890. 


\7 


INDIAN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  THiS  GRIZZH 


George  Gibbs,  in  speaking  of  Indians  of 
the  Clear  lake  region,  states:   "The  flesh 
of  the  grizzly  bear,  few  of  them  will  eat 
at  all*  It  is  said  that  they  believe  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  enter  them,  and  a  story 
was  related  to  us  of  their  begging  the 
of  a  wrinkled-faced  old  she  grizzly  bear,  as 
the  recipient  of  some  particular  grandam's 
soul,  whom  they  fancied  it  resembled." 


George  Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft *s  Indian 
Tribes,  Part  3,  p.  113,  1853. 


GRIZZLY  BiMH  &  COYOTE  MYTH 


One  of  the  myths  published  by  Roland 
Dixon  in  his 'Ikidu  Texts',  Fubs*  Am.  Ethn. 
Soc,  Vol.  lY,  1912,  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  Coyote  and  Grizzly  Bear-woman,  (page  63 
©t  seq.) 


/ 


BEi\R  MYTHS 

The  31st  Annual  Bept.  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  1909-1910  (puhlished 
in  1916)  gives  the  following  Beer  myths: 
»Txa»msem  kills  Grizzly  Bear, 'pp87-88, 
•The  Meeting  of  the  Wild  Animals, '  106-8 

»The  Bear  Who  Married  a  Woman.*  192,747 

»The  Four  Chiefs  and  Chief  Grizzly  Bear, » 

292-296  847 
»Story  of  the  C>ispawadweda,»297.  855 
»Wren  Kills  the  Bear.*  718-719, 


f 


BEAR  MYTHS 


m 


The  following  Bear  Myths  are  found 
Sarsi  Texts »  hy  Pliny  Earle  Goddard 


Univ.  of  Calif.  Publ.  in  Am.  Archaecl. 
and  Ethnology.  Yol.ll,  Ko3.  Feh.  27.  1915 

»A  Bear  Brings  Home  a  Crippled  Sarsi », 260 

A   fight  v/ith  a  Bear,  p. 266 


THB  STORY  OP  THE  BBAR  AND  THE  FAWNS 
Variants  of  this  storj  are  rather  wide- 
spread among  the  California  tribes.  In  addition 
to  those  giren  bj  me  in  my  Mewan  myths,  Pliny 
Goddard  publishei!)pa9  under  the  rather  mislead- 
ing title,  The  Joint  Wijes^ grizzly  and  Doe 
(Joum,  Am.  ?olk-Lore,  Vol.  19,  pp.  135-136,  1906) •! 
The  Lassik  story  differs  from  those  collected 
by  me  in  two  interesting  particulars: 

(1)  That  the  fawns  smoked  the  young  cubs  to 
death  in  a  hollow  log,  afterward  carrying  the 
burnt  bodies  to  the  mother-bear  and  saying  "Here's 
a  skunk  te  killed  in  a  log;" 

(2)  That  in  running  away,  they  crossed  the 

river  through  the  kind  offices  of  the  Crane,  who, 

by  extending  his  neck  over  the  water,  enabled 

them  to  cross  in  safety. 

X«am.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  19,  pp.  135-136, 

1906. 


BMK  CULT  AMONG  THiS  LENAPJS 



M.  R.  Harrington,  in  his  Preliminary 
Sketch  of  Lenape  Cidture,  states: 
"Similarly  a  bear  cult  was  kept  up  by 
another  family»  For  the  ceremony  entailed 
by  this  belief,  enacted  every  two  years,  a 
special  lodge  was  built  of  brush,  in  which 
the  head  of  a  bear  (later  that  of  a  hog) 
was  carried  about  the  fire  in  time  to  certain 
chants,  and  portions  of  the  animal  were  burned 
as  a  sacrifice."  (231) 

And,  under  the  head  of  Charms,  he 
mentions  that  he'^succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  charm  known  as  "giant  bear»s  tooth.« 
used  for  wounds  or  other  injuries.  A  little 
of  the  tooth  is  scraped  off  and  given  to 
the  patient  in  water,  with  appropriate 

incantations r  (Z3Z) 

Am.  Anthropologist.  Vol.  15.  pp.  231.^|3|, 


WIYOT  N.^ME  FOR  BEAR 
The  Wiyot  Indians  call  Bear 


rer. — L.  L.  Loud,  Ethnogeography 


Tseta 

&  Archaeology  of  the  Wiyot  Territory,  Univ. 
Calif*  Pubs,  in  Am*  Arch.  &  Sthn. ,  Yol*  14,  p 
236,  12ia. 


BEAR  MYTHS 


Truman  Michelson,  in  an  article  entitled 
'Piegan  Tales*,  publishes  the  story  of  »The 
Woman  1^0  turned  into  a  Bear. ' 

im.  Anthropologist,  Vol.  24,  pp.  244-246, 

June  1911. 

(Article  in  Blackfoot  file) 


Among  the  myths  of  the  Uintah  Utes  by 

J.  Alden  Mason  are  a  number  of  Bear  myths. 

Journal  Am.  Polk-Lore,  Vol.  23,  pp.  299- 

263,  1910. 


(Copy  in  Uintah  Ute 


) 


GRIZZLY  BEAR  MYTH  OP  SHASTA  INDIANS 


land  of  Sunshine,  pp.  397-402,  May  1901. 


^-^^-l._<,L.^sj:3^ 


J>-Ak^ 


/ 


'^ 


Bear  Myths 


^f 


.^ 


See  'Shasta  Myths*  by  Roland  B.  Dixon  in 
Shasta  envelope,  pp.18-19,  26. 


See  also  Grizzly  Bear  clipping  in  same 
envelope* 


y 


«> 


B3AE  UTTHS  &  BEAR  SHAMANS  AMONG  THE  WISMO 
"At  Piehanga,  Pala.  Patuna,  and  Binoon  people  speak  of 


hnmmt ' 


At  first  I 


other  groups  for  the  totems  coyote  and  wild  oat. 
thought  that  I  had  another  case  of  totemism,  hut  as  the  cus- 
tom is  comon  to  all  of  the  Luiselio  and  not  to  special  clans 
or  parties,  it  became  clear  that  I  had  not.  The  instances 
giren  below  by  the  natives  mate  clear  that  this  tem  as  used 
for  bear  is  a  term  of  respect  and  is  parallel  to  the  Miwok 
practice  of  addressing  a  spirit  as  grandfather.  The  explana- 
tion of  Eincon  informants  is  this:  flhen  people  formerly  went 
into  the  mountains  for  acorns  they  often  saw  bear  tracks. 
They  would  say  "That  is  my  great  grandparent."  They  thought 
the  bears  could  understand  them,  and  hearing  them  speak  so 
respectfully,  would  take  no  offense  and  do  them  no  injury. 
At  Piehanga  an  informant  stated  that  the  bear  (iBiaaat)  ^s 
once  chief  at  that  pUce.  It  was  stated  that  the  use  of  the 


piwi 

M 


Chungichnish 


bear  is  one  of  the  avengers  of  that  deity.  Again  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  power  of  certain  shamans  to  become  bears 
The  killing  of  a  bear,  which  was  done  with  arrows,  was  the 
Botive  of  an  all-night  ceremony  conducted  by  the  chief  of  a 
party.  Eagles,  which  were  also  killed  only  ceremonially. 


^-^^ 


t^ 


BEAR  MYTHS  <S>.. BEAR  SHAMANS  AMONG  THE  WISMO 

"At  Pichanga,  Pala,  Pauma,  and  Rincon  people  speak  of 
the  bear  (hunwat )  as  jojeL,  great  grandparent,  a  term  used  by 
other  groups  for  the  totems  coyote  and  wild  cat.  At  first  I 


thought  that  I  had  another  case  of  totemism,  but  as  the  cus- 
tom is  common  to  all  of  the  LuiseHo  and  not  to  special  clans 
or  parties,  it  became  clear  that  I  had  not.  The  instances 
given  below  by  the  natives  make  clear  that  this  term  as  used 
for  bear  is  a  term  of  respect  and  is  parallel  to  the  Uiwok 
practice  of  addressing  a  spirit  as  grandfather.  The  explana- 
tion of  Rincon  informants  is  this;  When  people  formerly  went 
into  the  mountains  for  acorns  they  often  saw  bear  tracks. 
They  would  say  "That  is  my  great  grandparent."  They  thought 
the  bears  could  understand  them,  and  hearing  them  speak  so 
respectfully,  would  take  no  offense  and  do  them  no  injury. 
At  Pichanga  an  informant  stated  that  the  bear  (ImBaul)  ^s 
once  chief  at  that  place.  It  was  stated  that  the  use  of  the 


piwi 


Chungich: 


bear  is  one  of  the  avengers  of  that  deity.  Again  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  power  of  certain  shamans  to  become  bears. 
The  killing  of  a  bear,  which  was  done  with  arrows,  was  the 
motive  of  an  all-night  ceremony  conducted  by  the  chief  of  a 
party.  Eagles,  which  were  also  killed  only  ceremonially. 


are  not  spoken  of  as  jujti.  A  fragment  of  a  Temecula  story 
is  ta  the  effect  that  long  ago  a  bear  seized  and  killed  a 
-woman,  "The  people  went  to  the  bear's  den  calling  "Nupiwi, 
nupiwi , "  and  drove  the  bear  away. ^ 

Among  the  laiiseflo  and  Cupeiio  there  seems  to  be  a  well- 
developed  belief  in  bear  shamans.  They  are  not  a  thing  of 
the  past  as  in  central  California,  but  exist  and  operate  to- 
day. Their  power  is  obtained  by  dreaming,  independent  of  the 
visions  induced  by  toloache.  Cupefto  informants  remembered  a 
man  at  Kupa  t^o  had  the  faculty  of  transforming  himself  into 
a  bear,  which  he  did  at  fiestas  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
people  and  amusing  himself*  They  also  told  me  of  a  Cahuilla 
bear  shaman  from  San  Ygnacio,  a  man  of  about  45,  now  residing 
at  Banning,  His  name  is  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Norte  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  coyote  moiety.  Juan  is  reported  to  have  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  a  bear  on  two  occasions.  The  incidents 
rather  point  to  hypnotism  as  the  explanation  of  Juan's  alleged 
power.  Many  white  people  have  tried  to  induce  Juan  to 
change  himself  into  a  bear.  He  always  asks  too  high  a  price, 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  claiming  that  he  must  demand  a 
big  sum,  as  the  risk  is  great.  If  he  fails  to  make  the  trans- 
formation he  dies  at  once. 

Juan  is  clubfooted  and  of  heavy  build.  It  would  not 
take  a  very  vivid  imagination  to  see  the  likeness  of  a  bear 

^Dolores  Kesbien,  a  Luiseno  (?)  woman  at  San  Manuel 
Reservation  near  Patton,  spoke  of  the  bear  as  piwi,  using  in 
addition  to  hunwut  the  term  takahaitcu. 


o 


m 

in  him.  Indian  school  girls  have  often  joked  about  his  club- 
feet and  bear-like  appearance.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Juan 
appeared  as  a  bear  to  two  girls  at  Pala,  who  were  among  the 
number  who  formerly  amused  themselves  at  his  expense.  On 
this  occasion  there  was  a  fiesta  in  progress,  to  which  most 
of  the  Pala  people  had  gone.  The  two  young  women  remained 
at  home.  Juan  came  by  on  horseback  and  saw  the  two  girls 
sitting  in  a  house  with  the  door  open.  He  had  been  drinking 
and  was  probably  in  bad  humor.  At  any  rate  he  decided  to 
have  revenge  for  the  previous  injuries  to  his  feelings.  He 
rode  up  to  the  house,  dismounted  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
He  reminded  the  girls  that  they  had  twitted  him  about  his 
feet  and  his  bear-like  appearance  and  that  now  he  was  really 
going  to  become  a  bear.  The  girls  were  very  much  fri^tened. 
He  started  to  sing,  raising  and  lowering  his  arms  at  the  same 
time.  His  arms  were  flexed  as  he  raised  and  lowered  them 
from  his  shoulders.  The  terrified  girls  saw  the  hair  appear 
on  his  body  and  saw  the  claws  grow  on  his  hands.  His  horse, 
which  he  held  by  the  reins,  snorted  in  terror,  jerked  on  the 
reins,  and  finally  pulled  Juan  out  of  the  doorway,  thus 
breaking  the  spell. ^ 

On  another  occasion,  it  is  related,  Juan  and  his 

0 

brother  quarreled  while  drunk.  The  brother  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  Juan  could  become  a  bear  as  he  claimed.  Juan 
accepted  the  challenge  and  the  brother  barely  escaped  from  the 


house.  Neighbors  were  summoned,  but  upon  their 
had  resumed  his  natural  form. 


Juan 


Among  the  luisefio,  bear  shamans  are  not  unusual*  The 
power  of  a  "bear  shaman  is  not  inherited  hy  his  children.  The 
uncle  of  Canuta,  a  Sahoba  informant,  was  a  bear  shaman,  pula .^ 
of  wide  repute*  He  obtained  the  j)Ower  at  about  middle  age,  but 
not  by  taking  toloache*  He  did  considerable  damage  and 
frightened  many  people  while  in  that  form.  In  response  t«  in- 


quiries as  to  the  manner  in  ^ich  the  power  was 


,  in* 


formants  always  said  that  the  shamans  "came  by  it  naturally,** 
or -received  it  "from  above."  The  term  for  supernatural  power 


was  given  as  cowoic ^  which  also  means  **8}omeone  to  be  afraid  of." 
The  great  grandfather  of  Yidal  Mojadu,  a  man  now  living  at 
Saboba,  was  a  shaman  who  could  transform  himself  into  a  bear. 
He  possessed  this  faculty  from  birth.  When  he  made  the  trans- 
formation he  merely  sang  a  little  and  assumed  his  animal  form. 
Many  people  witnessed  the  transformations.  He  did  no  damage 
while  in  bear  form;  he  exibited  his  power  for  the  enjoyment  of 
people.  Vidal  Mojadu^s  Indian  name  is  Sepak,  as  was  his  great 
grandfather's. 

A  Temecula  bear  shaman  was  once  attacked  by  bears  in  the 
Santa  Rosa  Mountains.  He  turned  into  a  bear,  fou^t,  and  killed 
his  attackers.  He  became  a  man  again.  This  shaman  was  in  the 
habit  of  killing  cattle  irtiile   in  the  form  of  a  bear.  He  was 
killed  and  flayed  by  cowboys  on  one  occasion.  When  they  left 

he  arose  as  a  man  from  the  bear  carcass  and  returned  home." 
V^The  generic  name  for  shaman. 


E.  W.  Clifford,  Cians  &  Moieties  in  3o.  Calif.,  Univ.  Calif. 
Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn. ,  Tol.  14,  pp.  208-211,  1918. 
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BEAR  GODS 

Among  the  Hopi  are  Bear  clans  and  Bear  gods.  Pewkes,  in 
his  elahorately  illustrated  monograph  entitled  'Hopi  Katcinas,' 
gives  a  colored  illustration  by  native  artists  of  the  Bear  God 
Cakwahonaii  (Plate  LXIII,  middle  figure),  concerning  which  he 
says  that  while  this  represents  the  Green  Bear,  "we  have  also  (95| 
the  yellow,  red,  and  black  bear  with  the  same  general  symbolism. 

''The  distinguishing  symbolism  of  the  Bear  katcina  are 
bear  paws,  one  on  each  cheek,  which  are  at  times  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  those  of  the  Badger.  It  has  a  prominent  snout, 
and  a  visor  on  the  helmet,  to  which  lightning  sumbols  and 
feathers  are  attached." 

Another  plate  (XLYIII)  shows  a  katcina  of  the  Honau  or 
Bear  clan,  of  which  the  author  states:  "The  ancient  mask   (lll)| 
of  the  Honau  or  Bear  clan  is  called  Kotka's  katcina,  end  is 
in  the  keeping  of  this  chief.  The  Bear  people  were  the  first 
to  arrive  at  "Walpi,  and  their  last  village  before  they  came 
there  was  situated  at  Tiirkinobi,  on  the  mesa  above  Sikyatki, 
where  the  ruins  of  their  old  home  are  still  pointed  out." 

Another  plate  (LXII,  middle  figure)  shows  Ke  towgt. 
"This  ancient  mask  belongs  to  the  Bear  family  of  Hano,  and  (112 
has  a  general  similarity  to  Kotka's  mask,  or  that  of  the 

Honau  (Bear)  family  of  V/alpi." 

On  a  previous  page  he  speaks  of  flenau  (Bear),  a  persona- 
tion appearing  in  a  kiva  drama  of  the  Hopi.  (54) 

* 

Jesse  Walter  Fewkes.  Hopi  Katcinas,  21st  Ann.  Rept. 
Bireau  JSthn.  (f^r  1899-l$oa) ,  PP •  95,111 ,  112.  54,  "1903"  1904. 


BEAR  AMONG  THE  ASSINIBOIN 


"The  Assiniboin  address  prayers  to  the  bear.  They 
offer  it  sacrifices  of  tobacco,  belts,  and  other  esteemed 
objects.  They  celebrate  feasts  in  its  honor,  to  obtain 
its  favors  and  to  live  without  accidents.  The  bear's  head 
is  often  preserved  in  the  camp  during  several  days, 
mounted  in  some  suitable  position  and  adorned  with  scraps 
of  scarlet  cloth,  and  trimiaed  with  a  variety  of  necklace 
collars,  and  colored  feathers.  Then  they  offer  it  the 
caltoaet,  and  ask  it  that  they  may  be  able  to  kill  all  the 
bears  they  meet,  without  accident  to  themselves,  in  order 
to  anoint  themselves  with  his  fine  grease  and  made  a 
banquet  of  his  tender  flesh." 


James  Owen  Dorsey, (quotinL 

19),  A  Study^of  3i9uan  Cults, _ 11th 


from  Smet,  Western  Missions 
&  Missionaries,  p.  139), >  Study  of  Siouan  Cults,  Uth 
Ann.  Rept.  Bureau  Ethn.  (for  1889-1890),  p.  477,  1894. 
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.  PRiSVALlilNCE  CP  B3AR  CLANS  AND  BELIEFS  AMONG  THE  TLINGIT 

Prom  very  early  times  in  the  Northwest  it  has  been  known 
that  Bears,  particularly  the  Big  Brown  Bears  and  Grizzlies  of 
the  coast  region, ^are  conspicnons  in  the  beliefs  of  the 
Tlingit  people.  This  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  abundance 
of  the  big  Bears  on  these  coasts  and  islands,  and  of  their 
intelligence,  superhuman  power,  and  aggressive  habits. 

The  writings  of  various  authors,  among  them  DallJmmons, 
and  others,  abound  in  references  to  these  huge  animals.  One 
of  the  more  recent  writers,  John  R.  Swanton,  in  discussing 
the  social  conditions,  beliefs,  and  so  on  of  the  Tlingit, 
is  naturally  compelled  to  mention  the  animals  in  a  number  of 
places.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Xntslhtt,,  Grizzly  Bear  house  of 
the  TfijggS^,  M2Lki*  OhUlcat,  3i  tka .  Mu,  HutsiUimi,  and 


Kenya ; 


I  L* 


of  the  Sanya.  .  And  Chief  Qotceb  was  named  from  a  Bear  (407). 

On  another  page  he  says:  "Anciently  the  Hutsnuwn 
(Zutslnuwu',  grizzly-bear  fort)  people  or  Xu'tslida  goan 
(which  means  the  same  thing)  occupied  two  different  towns 


on  the  west  coast  of  Admiralty  island." 


(412) 


In  describing  the  clan  emblems  of  the  Tlingit-  Swanton 
says:  "The  Grizzly-boar  hat  was  used  by  the  Te^goedi^  whoV.»*-«5)| 
claimed  that  a  member  of  their  clan  had  married  a  female 
grizzly  bear,  while  the  KSgwAntan,  who  claimed  the  same 
thing,  had  bears'  ears  fastened  to  the  sides  of  their 

heads  and  called  them  Kats!  after  the  name  of  the  man 


through  whom  the  right  had  been  obtained.  The  KagwAntan  of 
Chilkat  have  a  shirt  made  out  of  grizzly-bear  hide,  which 
they  wear  in  memory  of  this  event. 

"At  the  time  of  the  flood  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  mountain 


goat  climbed  a  mountain  in  company  with  the  fleeing  N 


« 


_/  ♦ 


and  ever  since  that  clan  has  used  a  grizzly-bear  skin  and 
the  head  of  a  mountain  goat,  the  fonner  of  which  they  regard 


as  their  highest  crest.  The  first  grizzly-bear  skin  that 
they  used  is,  of  course,  said  to  have  been  that  of  the 
identical  bear  which  had  accompanied  them,  but  this  in  time 
became  worn  out  and  had  to  be  replaced."         (415-416) 

On  |)age  419  he  gives  a  photographic  figure  of  a  crest 
hat  representing  the  head  of  a  Grizzly  Bear,  of  which  he  says: 
"The  third  is  a  grizzly-bear  hat  owned  by  one  of  the  MfiMl 
named  »Jim  Coonie. '  The  writer  was  unable  to  hear  the  story 
of  this  from  its  former  owner  himself,  but  it  is  said  that 
his  grandfather  had  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  use  it 
by  having  killed  a  grizzly  bear  with  his  ax  after  it  had  de- 
stroyed many  people.  The  gash  made  by  his  ax  is  represented 
on  the  top  of  the  animal's  head.  The  bear  is  not  ordinarily 
found  in  this  man's  clan,  so  we  must  either  suppose  that  it 
was  a  personal  crest  or  assume  that  it  had  belonged  to  his 


mother's  father,  and  thus  to  some  other  clan." 


(419) 


He  tells  us  that  the  great  majority  of  Tlingit  personal 
names  refer  to  some  animal,  especially  the  animal  whose 
emblem  was  particularly  valued  by  the  clan  to  which  the  person 


rtJ'    'tw* 


i> 


belonged.  Thus  Xakutc  vas  a  personal  name  referring  to 
the  shaggy  hair  of  the  Grizzly,  and 


another  personal 
name  referring  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  a  Bear's  den,  which 
to  a  Bear  is  supposed  to  appear  like  a  large  doorway.    (421) 
He  adds  that  *Volf  and  grizzly  bear  names  seem  to  have  been 


used  most  widely  by  the  Wolf  people. 


(422) 


again  in  the  names  of  th 


seasons.  Thus 


the  month  when  Black  and  Brown  Bears  begin  to  have  cubs  and 
throw  them  out  into  the  snow ,**  while  among  the  neighboring 

Tlingit,  the  same  period  is  described  as  "'black- 
bear-month,*  the  month  when  the  black  bear  turns  over  on  the 


other  side  in  his  den." 


(426) 


In  another  place  he  tells  us  of  a  grave-post  in  which 
the  entrance  hole  is  guarded  on  each  side  by  representations 


of 


Grizzly  Bears  which  infest  the  spirit  road. 


(431) 


later,  in  describing  a  potlatch,  he  says:  "A  man  came  in 
acting  like  a  bear.  He  was  trying  to  catch  a  man  in  front  of 

him  with  his  claws,  and  they  had  also  set  up  a  tree  for  him." 

(439-440) 
Among  the  gambling  sticks  collected  by  Lieut. 

G.  T.  Emmons, was  one  representing  the  hide  snare  for  catch- 
ing Bears,  another  the  Bear  people,  the  third  a  Grizzly  Bear, 
while  in  another  set  were  a  savage  Bear,  a  Black  Bear,  and  a 


Grizzly  Bear. 


(444) 


After  a  war  when  peace  was  decided  upon  and  one  party 
visited  the  other,  one  of  the  chiefs  was  called  "deer." 


"The  man  who  brought  in  the  »deer'  sang  a  grizzly-bear 
song,  so  that  the  deer  would  not  be  troubled.  He  likened 
the  'deer'  to  the  bear's  head,  which  is  always  treated  with 
great  respect  after  the  animal  has  been  killed."        (451) 

The  way  in  which  a  recently  killed  Bear  is  treated 
is  thus. described:  "THIhen  a  dead  grizzly  bear  was  brought  Chs^S") 
into  camp  its  head  was  carried  indoors  and  eagle  down  and 
red  paint  were  put  on  it.  Then  one  talked  to  it  as  if  to  a 
human  being,  saying,  'I  an  your  friend.  I  an  poor  and  cone 
to  you.'  Before  the  entrails  were  burned  he  talked  to  them, 
saying.  'I  an  poor.  That  is  why  I  am  hunting  you. '  yfhen 
one  came  to  a  bear  trail  he  said,  'My  father's  brother-in-law, 
have  pity  on  me.  Let  me  be  in  luck'  (lat  ga  laxeL).  The  term 
of  relationship  was  probably  changed  when  one  of  the  Raven 
phratry  spoke,  These  words  were  not  employed  because  they 
thought  that  the  bear  would  come  to  life  again,  but  because 
the  dead  bear's  friends  might  kill  the  hunter  if  he  did  not 
use  good  words  toward  it. 

"If  a  bear  killed  one's  brother  he  tried  to  get  its  head 
and  keep  it.  Then  it  would  be  taken  out  at  feasts  and  ex- 
hibited. When  a  woman  met  a  grizzly  bear  she  took  out  her 
large  labret  and  blew  toward  the  bear  through  the  hole  in 
her  lip.  Then  the  bear  would  not  touch  her.  If  one  made  fun 
of  a  grizzly  bear  it  might  attack  him. 

"The  origin  of  the  bear  emblem  is  always  referred  to  the 
hero  KflJtfl.'- 1  who  married  a  female  grizzly  bear,  though  to  whicl 


Wolf  clan  he  belonged  is  entirely  uncertain,  the  Te'qoedi  and 


Ka'gwAntan  both  claiming  him." 


(455) 


"Tfhen  a  tree  was  being  cut  dov/n,  one  said  to  it,  *Black 
bear  skins  have  been  laid  in  the  place  where  you  are  going  to 
fall.  Pall  down  on  them; *  though  they  had  not  actually  placed 
anything  there."  (454) 

When  a  person  died  he  was  supposed  to  have  a  spirit 
or  soul  called  'shadow,*  which  went  away  to  a  happy  country, 
while  the  spirit  road  was  watched  by  Grizzly  Bears.  And  at 
Sitka  it  was  said  that  the  road  to  the  spirit  world  was  a 
difficult  one,  with  wolves  and  Bears  along  the  way  which  one 
had  to  protect  himself  against.  (461) 

According  to  Swanton's  system  of  transcribing  the 


(476) 


language,  the  Grizzly  Bear  is  called  by  the  Haida  ^MdlL* 
and  by  the  Tlingit  Xntalf  which  of  course  is  the  same  as 
Hoots y  the  word  in  common  use  throughout  these  parts  of  Alaska. 
Among  the  facial  paintings  of  the  Tlingit  reproduced 


by  Swanton  are; 


(C^thi 


a  paintingV called  'bear  traveling. '  "The  latter 
refers  to  an  episode  in  the  Raven  story  in  which  Raven  went 
fishing  with  Grizzly  bear  and  Comorant.  The  canoe  is 
represented  with  Grizzly  bear  in  the  center,  Cormorant  in  the 
bow,  and  Raven  in  the  stern."  (Plate  XLYIII,  i).  ft--'-cfc<>*^  Kax 

Bear  ears  on  the  head ,^M^n  tfi?-fe 


stars 


(Plate  XLIX,  a) 

One  with  Grizzly-bear-claws  hat.  "The  bear  referred  to 


is  the  son  of  the  hero  Kats!  mentioned  on  page  455.  Around 


-  1  ♦ 


the  mouth  is  the  bear's  blood.  Used  by  the  Qlag'.  a  hit  tan. 


probably  a  subdivision  of  the  KafetAntan."    (Plate  XLIX,  g.) 

One  with  Grizzly  Bear  ears  at  the  top,  and  around  the 
mouth  lines  supposed  tv   represent  the  opening  of  a  Bear's  den, 
(Plate  L,  fi.);  and  one  wearing  a  Grizzly  Bear  hat  (Plate  L,  4). 
Two  represening  Bears*  feet  IjPlate  Lilt,  Ji,  i.)lOL''**^ 
One  with>  Bear  paws/^ 


(Plate  LIV 


.% 


John  R.  Swanton,  Social  Conditions.  Beliefs  &  Lin 
Relationship  of  the  flingit  Indians,  2oth  Ann.  Rept. 
Ethn.  (for  1904-1905),  pp.  407.  412.  415-416,  419.  421. 
426.  431,  439-440,  444,  461.  455,  454,  461,  476.  Plates 

XLViil  i,  XUX  a..g,  L  sL.i.  Llll  k.i,  LIV  a.       ISoa. 
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BEAR  AMONG  m^   PIMA  INDIANS 


"Tie  bear  causes  swellings  upon  the  body,  headache,  [262] 
and  fever.  The  rememdy  is  to  sing  the  bear  songs,  of 
Tirhich  there  are -several  (p.  318);  the  singing  is 
sometimes  continued  throughout  the  entire  day.  No 
part  of  the  animal  is  used  in  the  treatment.  The  bear 
is  friendly  to  the  Pimas.  If  a  man  meets  one  he  must 
say,  U'm  red,*  aiid  then  the  bear  will  not  touch  him, 
though  he  is  free  to  kill  the  animal." 
The  bear  song  referred  to  above  is: 

"I  am  the  Black  Bear.  Around  me 

"You  see  the  light  clouds  extending. 

"I  am  the  Black  Bear.  Around  me 

"You  see  the  light  dew  falling." 

Frank  Hussell,  The  Pima  Indians,  26th  Ann.  Kept. 
Bureau  Ethn.  (for  1904-1905),  pp.  262,  318,  1908. 


[318] 


Bear  Tntnaraonation  in  the  Eastern 


Pomo  Kukau  CeremonieB.->Loeb,  Pomo  Folkways, 
pp.   376-377.   1926. 


IV) 


The  bear  impersonator  and  masan  bat  int^al ways 
appeared  at  least  once,  and  usually  twice,  during 
the  pole  ceremony.     They  made  thj^ir  entrance  sepan 
ely  upon  suinnona  by  the  yointa\^ 

The  buraghalaxai ,  E  (butake,  N)  or  bear  act 
^occurred  in  the  daytime,  usually  on  the  second  day 
of  the  Eastern  Pomo  pol8  ceremony.     The  yomta  noti- 
fied  the  bear- initiate  of  the  time  of  his  appearance 
and  the  people  knwe  and  watched  for  him.     The  perfor- 
mer wore  a  costume  of  a  complete  bearskin,  the  head 
on  a  basketry  frame  with  a  mouth  that  could  be  open- 
ed and  shut.    Bladders  half  full  of  water  set  in 
the  axillae  or  sometimes  in  the  head  were  daid  to 


A/)  The  lilastem  Pomo  name  masan  bat  in  as  trans- 
lated means  "powerful  big",  ftnote  p. 377 

.2^1  The  head  of  the  secret  society  was  called 

vomta.     On  the  coasi^   it  will  be  remembered,  this 

tenn  included  all  the  members  of  the  secret  society'.' 

p.  365 
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BOfur  Tmporaonation,  Loeb 


give  a  sound  Tike  t^'at  of  a  bear  walking.  Two 

f 

buffed  racoons  with  ^.he  tails  remoted  were  tied 
on  either  side  under  the  forelegs  to  represent  cuVs. 
The  bear  advanced  from  the  woods  grunting  a-nd 
performed  certain  manoeuvers  in  front  of  the  house 
while  a  oormion  dance  was  being  perforcied.     He 
turned  to  the  rif^,  preceeded  some  twenty  feet, 
rose  on  his  hind  |xiws,  dropped  backwards,  turned, 
went  the  same  distance  to  the  left,  and  there  did 
the  3ame.     After  doin^"^  this  four  times  he  stopped 
in  the  center,  whirled  about  to  Ms  left,  stood 
with  his  back  to  the  house,  fell  back  toward  it, 
leapt  to  bla  feet,  fxnd  approached  the  door.     Re 
made  four  stoDS,  each  tine  facir^^  about,  doln^  the 
backward  fall  and  leapir^  to  his  feet  a^sain.     Then 
he  went  in,  circled  the  bush  hoiise  four  times  in 
a  counter-clockwiae  direction,  and  stopped  before 
the  center  pole.     There  w  is  no  frusic,  but  the  yorrto. 
prayed  throu'^hout.  Bum^lml  sat  up  f'-cinp;  the  role 
climbed  it,  turned  and  oume  down  ^ej^d  first,   turn- 
ir^  head  over  heels  four  times  on  trie  way.     Then 
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Bear  Impersonation,  Loeb. 


bo  circled  ^^-be  pole  four  t.ime3  and  miide  his  exit 

from  tbe  bush  hoiise. 

Origin  of  bear  ijdMa^fis*— This    happened  in 
^he  days  when  birds  could  speak.     Wren's  father 
hfeH  l)een  killed  by  a  bear.  .He  made  a  good  bow  and 
arrows  and  took  a  spear.    He  said  to  his  brother. 


•  T  t 


I'm    oinf^f;  out  to  f,et  rerenge.     If  the  bear  is 
there  we  must  have  a  duel."     He  went  to  the  place 
A  grizzly  jiAmped  out  and  tried  to  kill  him  but 
Wren  was  ainaU  and  active  and  kept  out  of  the  way 
He  dodged  throw^^h  the  bear's  legs  and  when  the 
beai'  leaped  he  hid  behind  a  rock.     WVen  the  bear 
daahed  at  the  rock,  Wmn  lauded  at  him.     He  tired 
him  out,   letidir^  him  toward  the  villa{^.     He  didn^ 
try  to  kill  him.     He  broufc^t  him  in  where  all  the 
people  could  see,  foid.  then  he  shot.     He  told  the 
people  they  mifht  have  the  b«ar  meati  he  would 
keep  the  skift.     He  thought  of  making'  a  bear  dis- 


guise.    One  great  hunter  before  his  time  htui  used 
armor  of  soap  fiber  with  the  ends  sticking;-  out  to 


1 


Bear  Tmperaonation,  Loeb 


look  like  hair,  and  with  it  had  ^^lone  safely 
throu^^h  the  bear  country.     Wren  tisked  the  yanta 
if  he  thought  it  could  be  done  again.     The  yomta 
said,  ■Yes,  you  can  make  a  disf^uise  but  be  care- 
ful.    If  the  bears  find  out  tjey  will  take  re-    ^ 
venge.     Three  or  four  nay  come  for  you  at  once, 
so  that  you  can't  defend  yourself."     Wren  asked 
how  it  should  be  made.     "Fast  four  days  from  mea^ 
and  grease,  sleep  out  where  5'ou  are  going  to 
haTe  your  hidinn;  place.     When  you  begin  to  make 


it,   let  im  Vnow.     I'll  s^y  some  prayers  for  you.' 
He  told  Wren  of  all  the  herbs  he  sould  use.     The 
yomta  went  out  and  watched  Wren  make  it.     It  was 
not  complete  as  they  are  now.     It  Imd  only  bas- 
ketry' for  the  head.     La'-er  they  were-  improved. 
The  yomta  stood  off  then  and  watched  ^ren  rerfoim. 
He  told  him  to  run  and  jump,  how  to  act  like  a 
bear .and  to  defend  himself.     "Practice  four  days^ 
he  3;>iid,  "and  ^:,h.Q\i  you  can  rrake  your  journey. 
Always  carry  a  little  wajmpun  with  you.     Sone  one 


wmmm 


Bear  Impersonation,  Loeb. 

may  ae©  you.  You  rray  have  to  stop  and  take  the 
head  off  to  drink.  Then  you  will  have  to  make  ^ 
presents  of  beads  so  no  one  will  tell.  But  ne▼e^ 
kill  anyone  as  the  real  bears  do.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  to  kill  people.  If  you  kill  you  ma^ 
be  killed  not  as  bears  do  but  sone  other  way»  by 
poison  or  by  shooting." 

Evidently  the  impression  is  created  by  this 
story  that  the  bear  initiate  conception  is  de- 
rived from  the  beliefs  concerning  the  were-bear. 


NW  COAST  OF  N.iMEEICA 


NAMES 


Dr.  John  Seoul er  in  Obeervatione  on  the 
Indigenous  Tribes  of  the  W  Coast  of  N  America, 
includes  vocabularies  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tolmie, 


which  give  the  following  Indian  names  for  ^izz 
^d  Black  Bears  : 


Tribe 
Haeeltzuk 
Billechoola 
Chimmesyan 

Haida 
Tun  Ghaase 
Klikitat 
Shahaptan 
Okanagan 


Grizzly 

Nun 

Nun 

Mudeak 

Hootch 

Hootch 


B^ack  Bear 

Tlah 

Tlah 

Olh 

Tan 

Tsek 

Anahni 

Yaakah 

Skumnachist 


Dr.  John  Scouler,  Observations  on  the  Indigenous 
Tribes  of  the  NW  Coast  of  N  America, 
Journ.  Boyal  Geog.  Soc.  XI,  246-7,1841 


BELIEF  OP  KOEOO  INDIANS  CONCERNING  GRIZZLY  BEAR 


"They  look  to  the  white  man  who  owns 
their  land  as  the  'Great  Chief,'  and  expect  him 
to  defend  them  from  the  attacks  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  also  from  their  natural  enemy,  the 
grizzly  hear,  whose  flesh  they  refuse  to  eat, 
for  the  reason,  as  they  believe,  that  he  was 
once  human,  but  became  beastly  in  consequence 
of  his  disposition  to  eat  human  flesh."  —Judge 

Wm.  B.  Hyde  in  Justus  H.  Rogers,' Colusa  County, 
Its  History  and  Resources,  p.do,ioyi. 


■■■■IH 


"The  consumption  of  a  portion  of  the 
roasting  flesh  of  the  deceased  by  a  mourner  was  .. 
not  practiced.    .   .   amorig  the  Eastern  Porno  or 
the  other  branches  under  the  scope  of  this  inves- 
tigation.    The  practice  was  evidently  confined 
to  the  Southeastern  Pomo,  from  whom  Mr.  Gifford 
received  hearsay  information  on  the  eatirg  of 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  the  corpse  in  case  the 
victim  had  been  killed  by  a  bear;  and  to  the  Oal- 
linomero.*— Loeb,  Pomo  Folkwe-ys,  p.  287,  1926. 


Pbmo  Bear  Doctors.— pp335- 338 

Kehenim  or  tokanim  (grizzly  bear  stab) , 
Tniation  of  the  Coast  Kuksu  f^ociety,  pp.  355-359 


Bear  in^jerso nations  durir^  the  pole  cere? 
mony.pp.   376-377;   Origin  of  bear  initiates,  pp. 


Porno  Bear  Doctors  ( 
338.  c^^^ 


^7yi^ 


Ll3 

buraghal)  pp.535< 


The  Er^liah  translation  should  really  be 
hian  bear"  and  not  "bear  doctor."  The  Pomo  gauk 


buraghal 


It  was 


probably  entirely  mythological  much  as  our  own 
werewolf.     All  the  Pomo  had,  however,  an  actual 
bear  initiate  or  buraghal  roatutsi,  which  entered    n 
into  the  pole  ceremony  of  the  Eastern  and  Northei?, 
Pomo  and  into  the  initiation  ceremonies  of  the 
Coast  people. 

Benson  stated  t'dMiss  Freeland  that   the 
activities  of  the  bear  initiates  were  not  con- 
fined to  ceremonial  appearances.     The  bear  cos- 
tumes were  not  only  disguises  of  a  dacred  kind,   " 
they  were  really  armor.     Instead  of  being  put 
away  in  a  deerskin  bag  between  ceremonies ,  they 
were  kept  in  a  hiding  place  in  the  woods  or  rocks 
with  a  bag  of  magic  herbs,  pine  seeds  and  charms 
hidden  in  the  head  and  put  on  when  the  owner 
wished  to  pass  through  country  infested  with  bear 


\ 


Porno  Bear  Doctor*. -Loeb. 


Z 


The  beara  were  also  Buppoaed  to  punish  of- 
fenders in  the  conrrunity.  espeeially  poachers. 

Benson  claimed  tlu.t  nK,st   of  ^  bear  doo, 

tors  were  women. 

Loeh  says  that  Benson  is  confused  .hen  he 

3ays  the  hear  --rJt^^=^°2^'£H 
hear  doctor  ar,  thf  sa^et^eopls  t"  *•  "1^- 
days  would  have  killed  the  hear  doctor  on  sight. 
He     »as  ahle  to  perfom  miraculous  journeys., he 
could    travel  from  the  coast  to  .o.aia  and  bacK 
.gain  in  an  hour."    He  was  liable  to  UU  anybody 
on  sight.     He  in>ita«^  -rtain  birds.    Besd.es 

T     ««.«.!  r,9t  whom  be  had  a  grudge  he 
killing  people  against  wnom 

al30  3cared  and  cut  people.  He  carried  water 
baskets  under  his  anns  to  imitate  the  sound  of 
the  bear  walking. 


I 


v^ 


O^ 


Keferenoea  to  Cania,  the    bear  imperaonator 
in  the  organization  gjid  initiationa  of  the  ^^^^ 
Kukau  Society.— Lflflb.Pomo_Folkwaya-     pp  3f6"-3fe^k 

"At  an  initiation  it  waa  aometimea  neceaaary    |i] 
that  four  of  the  yomta  act  the  part  of  Kukau  and 
one  the  part  of  Cania.  the  bear  in^eraonator.     Two  | 
or  moi«  wwlded  the  bull  roarera."  P.  355. 

•Kehenim  or  tokanim  (grizzly  bear  atab)  .•p.»*'^o 

The  election  of  the  neophytea,  p.   356. 

"Two  of  the  membera  diaappeared  into  the  Duan, 
the  one  to  dreaa  up  aa  Kukau.  the  other  aa  Cania, 


the  grizzly  bear  imperaonator 


•  •      • 


.When  Kukau  ap- 


proached'the  neophytea  he  encircled  them  four 
timea  counter-clockwiae.     Two  minutea  afterwarda 

am 

Cania,  the  bear  in^eraonator  trotted  on  the  acene. 


«  •       • 


Two  of  the  yomta  held  the  apeara  from 


behind,  and  Kukau  made  four  chargea  toward  each  of 
the  boya  and  girla.  Aa  he  made  the  final  charge 
the  victim  pretended  to  be  atabbed  and  fell  down  aa 


dead. 


•       • 


■u^-  zi%-in> 


mm 
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References  to  Canis,  Loeb. 

■While  Kukau  was  enact  irig  his  part  in  the  dra- 
ma Canis  was  also  occupied.  He  came  up  a  little 
way  behind  the  row  of  neophytes,  and  kicking  with 
his  front  and  hind  legs,  he  attenqpted  bear  fashionj 
to  dig  a  holein  the  ground,  emitting  terrifying 
grunts  the  while.  When  the  hole,  or  grave,  was  co 
completed.  Canis  retreated  into  the  bush  with 
Kuksu."   p.  357 


"This  was  the  last  sacred  dance. 
When  it  was  completed  the  neophytes  were  rem.oved 
f^om  the  dance  hall  and  made  to  caeip  on  the  hill« 
once  more.  They  remained  there  for  four  days 
and  nights  receiving  instruction..  .  .  •  p. 358 


•   • 


.•Canis  prowled  around  while  the  boys 
and  girls  were  in  the  bush.  He  made  a  roaring 
noise  behind  the  boys  while  they  were  whirling 
the  padok.  His  identity  was  thus  revealed  to 
the  initiates.  Every  once  in  a  while  the  bear 
came  down  to  the  dance  hall  where  the  people  were 
holding  the  common  dances  and  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  the  festivities  by  sitting  in  the  fire. 


References  to  Canis ,  Loeb . 


The  method  that  Cania  employed  was  to  jun^  in  the 
fire,   scatter  the  coals,  and  thus  attempt  to  ex- 
tiiTguish  the  flames.     After  the  fire  was  out,  Canis 
ran  back  to  the  hills.     When  the  bear  entered  the 


hall  he  came  in  with  a  zDar. 


lU^t 


that  the  bear  was  a  real  bear,  and  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands,  cried  out  in  terror. *fp. 389 

?Tn  the  meantime  a  common  dance,   the  yo  ke,  was 
being  given  in  the  see  tea  (bush  house).     The  re- 
latives of  the  newly  initiated  were  all  seated 
around  awaitir^  their  arrival.     As  the  novices  came 
in  they  circled  around  the  yo  ke  dancers. 

■  After  this,  Canis,  the  bear,  entered  with  hfs 
usual  roar.     He  tried  to  sit  on  the  fire  and  put  it 
out.     The  new  yomta  had  the  duty  of  catching  Canis 
and  runnir^  hyn  out  of  the  hall  before  he  did  any 
damage."       p.  361 

In  the  Coast  Porno  Kuksu  ceremonies  the  im- 
personations were  limited  to  Kuksu  and  Canis,  thCj^j 

bear.     The  Eastern  Porno  also  impersomted  Calnis. 
"The  name  Calnis  suggests  the  origin  of  the  imper-      , 

sonation..    .   the  bear  impersonator  of  the  Coast 


W618  mmed  Cania.     Evidftwtly  the  bear  impersonation 
of  the  Coast  gave  rise  to  two  impersonations  in 
the  interior:     the  be^rin^jerso nation  and  Calnis." 


^mmmmmmmm 


References  to    Barrett,  Pomo  bear  doctors 
in  Loeb,  Pomo  Folkways,  1926. 


■Since  Barrett  Ijaa  called  the  Porno  r;auk 
bura^hal  a  "bear  doctor'  T  shall  follow  his  lead, 
point inc^  out.  however,  that  •man  bear*  or  werebear 
irould  correspond  more  closely  to  the  actual  beliefs 
ind  title.*       p.  55&X*eA 

•The  account  which  Dr.  Btvrrett  obtained  on 
Porno  bear  doctors  differs  aorewhat  in  detail  from 
•,he  material  furnished  by  Benson.     Errphasis  is  laid 
on  the  r»efariou3  character  of  the  bear  doctor,  of 
his  culforr.  of  waylaying  and  killin^^;  h  nters.  While 
Barrett *3  mterial  i3  val\;ablo  in  s-ivin^j  in  detail 
the  beliefs  of  a  community  on  this  ratter,   it  strikew 
Trte  that  the  infonrant  sou-ht  to  perj  etrate  a  fraud. 


in  return  for  (;ood  payment  he  laid  claim  to  '-^laTing 
\jeen  a  bear  doctor  himself  and  to  be  r^,ivirc^  first- 
land  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  8in;rificant  1 
-to  note  that  Barrett's  infrre,nt  urr^pd  the  withholding 
of  his  n?ine  from  publication.*  p.  TZlf^^r 


mm 


Bkrrett.  Pomo  bear  doctors, 
.in  Loeb.  Pomo.  Folkways 

•Ify  infonnahb,  Benson,  has  himself  seen  count 
ins  in  which  five  or  six  of  *he  four  thousand  bert 
sticks  were  utilized.     Lai^^e  counts  were  cornronly 


dsauths 


peace  treaties. 


rnyth 


the 


shstfnan 


iywjpi 


had  caused."— Barrett.  Porno  be-  r  Joe  tors,  p.  499. 
reference  in  Leob.  Pomo  Folkways,  p-  ^30.  P26 

In  the  biblior^phy  is  given  Barrett,  S.  A., 

i^io-     c—^  VvA»«>  A r^/>i- n^tt .   Th4ft  nftries.  III.  443- 


^b. 


GKIZZLY  BMRS 


« 

Edward  Sapir,  in  his  Notes  on  the  Takelma 
Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,  states: 

"The  whitish  color  about  the  foreheads  of 
grizzly  bears  is  interpreted  as  war  paint  and 
brought  into  connection  with  their  ferocity. 
In  one  of  the  myths  the   Grizzly  girl  (xamk* 
wa-iwi^^i  puts  dust,  i.e.,  white  paint,  on  her 
forehead  before  making  war  on  her  Jilagle  husband." 


Am.  Anthropologist,  foi;  9, 
foot-note,  1907. 


p.  a73y 


BEAR  SOCIETIES 


Among  the  secret  medicine  societies 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  mentioned  by  Arthur 
C.  Parker  is  the  Bear  Society  (Hifi_fesai5' 

oalW). 

"The  ritual  of  the  Bear  Society  consists 
of  twenty  songs  and  a  dance.  During  the  inter- 
missions in  the  dance,  that  is,  between  songs, 
the  participants  eat  berries  from  a  pan  on 
the  dance-bench,  or,  in  winter,  eat  honey, 
taking  portions  of  the  comb  and  eating  it  as 
they  walk  about  the  bench.  The  ceremony  is 
opened  by  making  a  tobacco-offering  to  the 
spirits  of  the  bears,  during  which  the  chief 
Bear-man  makes  an  invocation.  The  high  officer 
of  the  society,  however,  is  a  woman.  The  sym- 
bol  of  membership  is  a  black  streak  drawn 
diagonally  across  the  right  cheek." 


•   • 


Am.  ..nthropolcgist.  Vol.  11,  No.  ii, 
pp.  176-177.  1909. 


BMH  CLANS 


John  K.  Swanton,  in  a  paper  on  the 
social  organization  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
states  that  he  has  obtained  the  names  of  27 
clans  among  the  Creeks  proper  and  the  Seminole; 
among  these  are  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Wildcat, 
Panther,  Skunk,  Raccoon,  Rabbit,  Deer,  and 
Mole* 


im*  Anthropologist,  Yol.  14,  pp.  594-595, 

191iB* 


BEAR  MYTHS 


The  following  Bear  Myths  are 
found  in  ♦Myths  and  Legends  of  British 
North  America'  by  Katharine  Berry  Judson: 
*Eow  Grizzly  Bear  and  the  Coyote  made 
Light  and  the  Seasons,*  pp. 35-37 

[Shuswap]         .     „r.  r.^ 

»The  Great  Bear  and  the  Hunter'  79-80 
[Chilcotin] 

•  *  *  _ 

'Nenecus  and  Big  Bear, '  pp. 166-167 
[Ojibwa] 

'Myths  and  Lef^ends  of  Brit.  N.America,' 
hy  Katliarin^  ,B: Judson   Chicago.  1917 


ORIZZU  BBAR 


MA?A  YAUJI,  CALIF 


Thft  Haps  Yalley  Indlani  oonsldertd  the 
griaaLy  b«ar  «acr»d  *'and  nothing  would  Induoa 

HiSL  of  Mor^am  CaUf.,  Lawii  Pub'g. 

Oo..  161,  lefi. 


NAVMOS  DO  NOT  EAT  BEAR 


The  late  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  states  that 
the  Navaho  Indians  "d®  not  eat  bear's  meat, 
and  to  call  a  man  a  bear  is  a  tenii  of 
great  reproach.  " 


Am.  Nat.    Yol.l2,  No. 5,  p.313.      May  1878. 


